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Introduction 


JACQUELINE  MURRAY 

The  six  papers  which  appear  in  this  volume  of  Renaissance  and Reformation/ 
Renaissance  et  Réforme  were  originally  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  at  McMaster  University. 
Hamilton,  May  1987.  The  session  on  Sexuality  in  the  Renaissance  owed  its 
inspiration,  in  part,  to  the  pioneering  volume  Human  Sexuality-  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  edited  by  Douglas  Radcliff-Umstead  (Pittsburgh: 
Center  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
1978),  which  appeared  some  ten  years  ago.  In  the  ensuing  decade,  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  attitudes  towards  and  perceptions  of  sexuality  in  the 
past  have  increasingly  occupied  the  attention  of  scholars.  This  volume 
represents  a  contribution  to  this  ongoing  endeavour  and  adds  much  to  our 
understanding  of  these  matters. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  many  advances  in  the  investigation  of 
sexuality  in  the  societies  of  the  past.  This  area  was  traditionally  viewed  as 
beyond  our  reach.  Our  ancestors  were  reticent  to  discuss  their  attitudes 
and  feelings  about  their  own  sexuality  and  often  they  preferred  to  present 
episodes  of  conventionalized  abstinence  or  debauchery,  rather  than  per- 
sonal experience.  Human  sexuality,  influenced  as  it  is  by  societal  stan- 
dards and  religious  norms,  which  frequently  conflict  with  individual 
appetites,  is  an  area  which  encourages  discretion  and,  ultimately,  silence. 

The  authors  of  the  following  essays  provide  examples  of  how  rigorous 
scholarship,  innovative  methodology,  and  an  interdisciplinary  approach 
can  combine  to  provide  information  about  an  area  of  life  which  is  both 
personal  and  governed  by  societal  values.  The  complexity  and  inherent 
difficulty  in  the  study  of  sexuality  is  found  in  this  dialogue  between  the 
individual  and  society.  The  two  interact  and  inform  each  other  to  a  pro- 
found but  essentially  undefinable  degree.  The  task  of  distinguishing  theory 
from  practice  and  romance  from  reality,  while  difficult,  is  an  important 
and  rewarding  one. 

Donald  Beecher  begins  this  task  with  his  investigation  of  the  medical 
explanations  for  and  treatments  of  erotic  love.  In  his  analysis  of  works 
written  by  physicians  who  were  concerned  with  the  diagnosis  and  curing 
of  love,  he  identifies  four  distinct  medico-philosophical  systems  which  in 
practice  were  combined  together  by  physicians  to  form  an  eclectic  method 
for  the  treatment  of  love-sickness.  Professor  Beecher  argues  that  such  a 
mingling  of  methodologies  was  a  recognition  by  the  medical  profession  of 
the  complex  nature  of  human  sexuality. 
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Massimo  Ciavolella  builds  upon  this  Renaissance  notion  of  love-sickness 
as  a  phenomenon  with  specific  physiological  symptoms  and  investigates 
the  treatment  of  women  driven  mad  by  melancholy  love.  Renaissance 
medical  opinion  held  that  by  the  very  nature  of  their  bodies,  women  would 
suffer  more  from  erotomania  than  would  men.  Indeed,  erotomania  could 
cause  physiological  changes  within  the  afflicted  woman,  who  in  the  worst 
cases  underwent  a  sexual  metamorphosis.  Medical  practitioners  pre- 
scribed extreme  treatments  to  halt  the  progress  of  the  disease  before 
this  occurred. 

The  discussion  moves  from  sexual  pathology  to  sexual  prowess  with 
Konrad  Eisenbichler's  analysis  of  the  portrait  of  young  Guidobaldo  della 
Rovere.  By  examining  the  specific  political,  social,  and  familial  context  in 
which  the  painting  was  commissioned,  Professor  Eisenbichler  is  able  to 
explain  the  portrait's  challenging  iconography.  Guidobaldo's  bold  state- 
ment of  sexual  virility  can  be  seen  as  both  an  attempt  to  exercise  his  sex- 
uality independently  and  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  his  father's  marriage 
strategies  and  political  ambitions. 

The  social  controls  which  frustrated  Guidobaldo's  sexual  desires  are 
further  examined  by  Saad  El-Gabalawy.  His  analysis  of  the  attitudes 
expressed  in  Renaissance  libertine  poetry  serves  to  highlight  the  inhibi- 
tions which  governed  daily  life.  The  poets  exhibit  a  yearning  for  the  inno- 
cent sensuality  of  the  Golden  Age,  a  period  in  which  sexual  expression  was 
freed  from  the  strictures  imposed  by  convention  and  tradition.  The  inno- 
cent sexuality  of  literature  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  restrictions  which 
governed  the  individual's  sexual  practices. 

It  is  this  dissonance  between  theory  and  practice  which  occupies 
Theodore  De  Welles  in  his  study  of  sexual  attitudes  in  Puritan  diaries.  In  a 
society  which  had  rejected  the  efficacy  of  oral  confession,  diaries  became  a 
forum  for  recording  spiritual  progress  and  transgression,  although  it  ap- 
pears diarists  were  more  loquacious  about  the  sexual  transgressions  of 
others.  By  placing  the  information  found  in  diaries  against  the  teachings 
of  Puritan  moralists  and  contemporary  medical  opinion,  Dr.  De  Welles 
concludes  that  Puritans  saw  marital  sexuality  as  one  aid  on  the  journey  to 
salvation:  their  silence  was  "the  silence  of  assurance." 

While  Puritans  may  have  been  secure  in  their  exercise  of  marital  sex- 
uality, they  censured  manifestations  of  sexuality  which  went  beyond  strictly 
defined  limits.  Valerie  Lucas  analyses  the  treatment  of  female  trans- 
vestites  by  moralists,  the  courts,  and  in  the  literature  of  the  period.  Female 
transvestites  threatened  the  very  fabric  of  society  and  were  an  affront  to  the 
natural  order.  While  preachers  censured  and  courts  punished  such  rebel- 
lious women,  the  writers  and  dramatists  sought  to  relieve  male  anxiety  by 
making  female  transvestites  submissive  wives  and  guardians  of  society's 
moral  order.  Just  as  doctors  feared  the  male  within,  so  too  society  feared 
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the  outward  manifestation  of  the  masculine-feminine.  Here  literature 
functions  as  a  means  to  neutralize  a  sexual  threat  in  contrast  to  libertine 
poetry's  fantasy  of  sexual  expression. 

The  interconnections  which  are  apparent  among  these  very  different 
papers  mirror  the  complexities  of  sexuality  itself.  Medicine  and  morality, 
theory  and  practice,  fantasies  and  anxieties  are  all  part  of  the  collage 
which  is  human  sexuality.  Such  interdisciplinary  approaches  to  the  study 
of  sexuality  in  the  past  do  much  to  increase  our  understanding  of  this  most 
complex  and  fundamental  aspect  of  human  existence. 

University  of  Toronto 


The  Lover's  Body:  The  Somatogenesis 
of  Love  in  Renaissance  Medical  Treatises 


DONALD  BEECHER 


1  here  is  perhaps  no  more  delightful  a  body  of  opinions,  theories,  and 
anecdotes  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  subject  of  erotic  love  than  in  Part 
HI  of  Burton's  monumental  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  and  at  the  same  time 
no  more  frustrating  a  work  than  this  for  trying  to  understand  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  the  medical  system  on  which  his  entire  work  is  based. 
Because  we  attribute  to  him  purposes  as  much  literary  as  scientific,  and 
because  he  is  such  an  engaging  stylist,  we  assume  that  theapparentplurality 
of  etiological  systems  governing  the  course  of  erotic  love  in  the  body  is 
merely  evidence  of  his  particular  indifference  to  scientific  rigour,  or  the 
result  of  his  penchant  for  ambiguity.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  when,  on  a 
single  page,  we  find  that  love  is  an  "anguish  of  mind  in  which  a  man  con- 
tinually meditates  of  the  beauty,  gesture,  manners  of  his  mistress,"  but  that 
"Languis  will  have  this  passion  sited  in  the  liver,  and  to  keep  residence  in 
the  heart,  to  proceed  first  from  the  eyes,  so  carried  by  our  spirits,  and  kin- 
dled with  imagination  in  the  liver  and  heart . .  ."*  We  accede  to  the  various 
truths  inherent  in  his  compound  description  -  that  erotic  desire  is  a  disor- 
der of  the  mind,  but  that  it  is  also  a  phenomenon  of  the  liver,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  passions,  and  of  the  eye,  which  is  the  organ  through  which  the 
object  of  beauty  makes  its  attack  -  yet  without  abandoning  our  belief  that 
beneath  this  encyclopedic  variety,  with  its  many  contradictions,  there  lies 
âcentral  medical  philosophy,  familiar  at  least  to  that  age,  according  to 
which  the  many  effects  of  desire  upon  the  lover's  body  can  be  accounted 
for  as  components  of  a  rational,  coherent  pathological  system. 

In  his  pioneering  study  The  Elizabethan  Malady,  Lawrence  Babb,  some 
37  years  ago,  set  out  to  explain  to  the  readers  of  English  Renaissance  litera- 
ture the  scientific  basis  for  the  diseases  of  melancholy,  including  lovesick- 
ness,  with  the  understanding  that  to  account  for  melancholy  love  was 
tantamount  to  explaining  the  pathology  of  eros  in  general  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  medical  philosophers  of  that  age.  His  strategy  was  to  take  a 
synoptic  survey  of  the  principal  medical  texts  of  the  Renaissance  con- 
cerned with  this  disease  -  its  causes,  symptoms,  and  cures  -  and  thereby 
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anatomize  the  system  common  to  all  these  works.  But  the  refractory  nature 
of  his  materials  forced  him  at  one  point  to  concede,  against  the  interests  of 
his  own  synoptic  approach,  that  "the  physiological  psychology  of  the 
Renaissance  is  a  body  of  theory  containing  so  many  contradictions,  semi- 
contradictions,  and  disharmonies  that  any  exposition  of  it  is  likely  to  mis- 
represent by  introducing  into  it  an  orderliness  which  it  does  not  really 
have."2  Babb  attributed  this  lack  of  cogency  at  the  level  of  theory  to  a  com- 

\  pulsive  respect  for  ancient  authority  and  hence  to  the  conflicting  traditions 
concerning  love  that  had  survived  from  the  ancient  world.  But  that  is  only 
to  explain  the  process  whereby  earlier  contradictions  were  carried  forward 
into  the  Renaissance,  for  the  malaise  had  been  centuries  in  the  making. 
The  implication  here  is,  rather,  that  this  material  did  not,  in  fact,  spring 

x  entirely  from  the  causal  elements  relating  to  melancholy,  and  that  we  must 
not  look  to  that  system  to  explain  the  entire  corpus  of  theory  concerning 
erotic  love  in  the  Renaissance. 

Babb  was,  of  course,  correct  with  regard  to  the  respect  for  tradition 
shown  by  sixteenth -century  physicians.  Much  of  the  heterogeneous  nature 
of  the  medical  writing  on  erotic  melancholy  in  the  late  Renaissance  can  be 
explained  in  historical  terms.  There  have  been  some  notable  historians  of 

x  ideas,  such  as  Jean  Starobinski,  who  have  traced  various  phases  in  the 
development  of  that  idea  in  western  culture,3  not  only  in  the  writings  of  the 
scholastic  physicians,  but  in  the  works  of  their  predecessors  among  the 
Arabic  and  ancient  physicians:  Avicenna,  Haly  Abbas,  Rhazes,  Oribasius, 
Paul  of  Aegina,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  Galen,  Aretaeus  the  Cappadocian, 
Rufus  of  Ephesus,  and  Hippocrates,  though  a  complete  history  of  this 
medico-philosophical  idea  remains  to  be  published.4  To  a  degree,  this 
approach  can  account  for  the  compounding  of  systems  by  a  process  of 
accretion,  but  only  to  a  degree,  since  certain  paradoxical  elements  persist 
at  the  systemic  level  in  the  foundational  texts  of  the  tradition.  It  does  not 
necessarily  explain  the  principles  that  account  for  the  preservation  of  sys- 
temic contradictions. 

In  looking  for  the  origins  of  these  contradictions,  whether  in  assessing 
the  historical  overlay  of  ideas,  or  in  analyzing  the  diverse  components  of 
the  medical  descriptions  of  love,  several  principles  emerge.  If,  as  we  under- 
stand the  case  to  be,  this  body  of  medical  thought  served  to  explain  the 
physiological  nature  of  love,  and  the  close  relationship  between  erotic 
passions  and  the  body,  then  much  that  was  perceived  to  pertain  to  human 
sexuality  in  general  took  its  basis  in  theories  of  medical  pathology.  That 
fact  would  encourage  a  close  association  between  the  course  of  love  in  the 
body  and  the  elements  of  disease.  Since  the  pathological  systems  involving 
the  humours  and  the  generation  of  melancholy  were  favoured  by  Renaiss- 
ance observers,  it  is  understandable  that  love,  in  all  its  phases,  should  be 
grouped  under  the  aegis  of  melancholy.  Yet  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  their 
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habit  to  allow  for  those  forms  of  eroticism  that  could  be  explained  only  in 
terms  of  pathological  systems,  they  would  have  been  inclined  to  turn  to  the 
whole  spectrum  of  medical  theory  in  search  of  those  mechanisms  that 
would  allow  for  a  scientific  description  of  the  broadest  range  of  sexual 
behaviour.  Thus,  implicit  in  the  emergence  of  this  medical  idea  in  western 
medicine,  namely  amor  hereos  or  erotic  melancholy,  there  is  also  the  ten- 
dency to  group  much  more  under  this  heading  than  strictly  pertains  to  the 
influence  of  the  humours.  Yet  insofar  as  all  this  related  material  required 
definition  in  pathological  terms,  we  are  confronted  by  the  prospect,  not 
simply  of  a  single  system  full  of  contradictions  and  semicontradictions, 
but  of  an  analysis  that,  in  fact,  contains  elements  of  entirely  independent 
pathological  systems.  The  historical  development  of  the  tradition  in  the 
centuries  before  1 600  should  have  served  to  consolidate  conflicting  theory, 
whereas,  in  fact,  both  the  authority  in  the  conflicting  parts,  and  the  very 
complexity  of  sexuality  itself,  as  it  was  then  perceived,  conspired  to  pro- 
duce the  opposite  effect.  Once  free  of  the  assumption  that  all  the  parts  must 
relate  to  the  pathology  of  melancholy,  we  are  encouraged  to  read  these 
treatises  not  only  as  composite  statements  on  the  diverse  dimensions  of 
sexuality,  but  as  eclectic  statements  that  are  possible  only  through  a  plural- 
ity of  causal  systems,  as  well. 

There  were  several  lengthy  medical  statements  written  on  the  diseases  of 
love  in  the  late  Renaissance  which,  though  they  remain  relatively  unknown 
today,  must  nevertheless  form  the  basis  of  any  modern  appraisal  of  the 
Renaissance  views  of  sexuality.  The  briefest  and  most  schematic  among 
them  is  the  pair  of  chapters  by  André  Du  Laurens  in  his  Second  Discourse 
au  quel  est  traicté  des  maladies  melancholiques  et  du  moyen  de  lesguarir.5  Du 
Laurens  was  mentor  to  his  age  on  this  topic  and  therefore  demands  first 
mention,  though  the  brevity  of  his  work  allows  for  an  impression  of 
cogency  that  is  not  representative  of  the  longer  treatises  such  as  Jean 
Aubery's  L'antidote  d'amour  (1599),  or  Jean  de  Veyries'  La  Généalogie  de 
l'amour  (1609).6  Before  Du  Laurens  there  was  the  highly  innovative  and 
influential  Observation  7  in  Book  II  of  François  Valleriola's  Obser- 
vationum  Medicinalium  libri  sex,  while  it  was  the  encyclopedic  Traicté  de  la 
maladie  d'amour  ou  melancholic  erotique  of  Jacques  Ferrand  that  best  exem- 
plifies the  space  between  Du  Laurens  and  Robert  Burton.7  A  perusal  of 
these  works  in  terms  of  their  analytical  procedures  is  highly  instructive.  All 
of  these  treatises  were  the  efforts  of  practicing  physicians  -  physicians  con- 
cerned not  only  with  philosophical  definitions,  but  also  with  diagnostic 
techniques  and  cures.  Yet  they  share  with  Burton  the  same  eclectic  approach 
to  medical  theory,  the  same  mixture  of  speculation  and  example,  the  same 
copious  employment  of  literary,  historical,  and  scientific  allusions.  All 
these  writers  agreed  with  Burton  that  melancholy  love  was  a  product  of  the 
humours  burnt  by  the  passions,  and  that  all  of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to 
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lovers,  as  described  by  the  poets,  could  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  medi- 
cal pathology.  All  agreed  that  there  was  a  sequence  of  events  in  the  body 
that  led  to  a  crisis,  and  that  this  crisis  was  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
love  that  was  an  expression  of  desire  and  volition,  and  love  that  was 
governed  entirely  by  processes  pertaining  to  chronic  diseases  -  those  in 
which  effects  reinforced  causes  in  a  way  that  led  to  depression,  madness,  or 
death  from  physical  causes.  But  all  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  offered 
theories  concerning  the  nature  of  sexuality  that  did  not  derive  from  the 
Galenic  system  of  the  humours. 

Given  this  insistence  upon  the  crisis  that  initiates  diseased  love,  we 
come  to  recognize  that  the  confusion  in  these  treatises  is  not  due  simply  to 
the  superimposition  of  traditional  medical  views  associated  with  different 
areas  of  the  body,  or  with  different  aspects  of  sexual  behaviour,  but  also  to 
the  fad  that  each  system  is  potentially  a  complete  pathological  sequence 
with  its  own  set  of  physiological  causes  leading  to  a  crisis  that  inde- 
pendently accounts  for  the  emergence  of  a  common  disease  with  its  com- 
mon symptoms.  Rhetorically,  all  of  these  writers  professed  to  deal  with  a 
single  disease  characterized  at  its  critical  moment  by  the  dominance  of  the 
melancholy  humour  caused  by  the  burning  or  adustion  provoked  by  the 
heat  of  the  passions.  In  actual  fact,  there  are  at  least  four  independent 
medico-philosophical  systems  that  have  persisted  in  these  works,  for  both 
historical  and  analytical  reasons.  Only  one  of  these  is  based  on  the  adus- 
tion of  humours  and  the  production  of  melancholy. 

The  first  system  accounts  for  the  eroticization  of  the  psyche  through  the 
imbalance  and  corruption  of  the  humours,  the  production  of  black  bile 
and  the  noxious  vapours  that  rise  to  the  brain  following  the  combustion  of 
the  dominant  humour  in  the  liver  or  heart.  The  entire  sequence  has  been 
sufficiently  well-documented  in  such  works  as  Babb's  and  Starobinski's, 
mentioned  earlier,  to  allow  for  summary  treatment  here.  Yet  the  pattern  of 
the  particular  crisis  was  all-important,  for  it  most  clearly  revealed  the 
generic  sequence  that  began  as  a  commotion  in  the  body  and  that  ter- 
minated as  an  assault  upon  the  brain  leading  to  a  total  perversion  of  the 
imaginative  and  reasoning  faculties.  Some  such  somatogenetic  phase  was 
essential  to  their  explanation  of  the  eroticization  of  the  soul,  with  its 
manifestations  in  depression  or  frenzy. 

The  Arab  physicians  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  are  the  first  on 
record  to  have  accepted  erotic  desire  as  one  of  the  anxieties  of  the  mind 
that  could  bring  on  a  state  of  melancholy.  Yet  while  the  disease  could 
originate  with  sollicitudo,  the  determining  factor  was  the  constitution  of  the 
body,  for  it  was  observed  that  only  certain  persons,  in  accordance  with  the 
individual  temperament,  actually  succumbed  to  amorous  frenzy  or  des- 
pair. The  point  is  that  from  the  earliest  inception  of  the  theory,  erotic  love 
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was  ambivalently  caused  both  by  a  state  of  the  psyche,  and  by  a  state  of  the 
body.  The  tenth-century  physician  Haly  Abbas  in  the  Pantegni  accepted 
that  chronic  erotic  disorders  can  be  caused  either  by  an  imbalance  in  the 
humours  themselves,  or  by  a  powerful  drive  to  possess  and  enjoy  a  person 
or  object.8  When  Ferrand  defined  love  as  "une  espèce  de  resverie,  pro- 
cédante d'un  désir  déréglé  de  jouir  de  la  chose  aimable,  accompagnée  de 
peur,  et  de  tristesse"9  he  was  drawing  from  this  tradition,  for  by  his  theory 
the  mental  dotage  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  burnt  humours, 
while  fear  and  sorrow  are  the  classic  symptoms  of  melancholy.  This  defini- 
tion remained  central  and  relatively  unchanged  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
early  seventeenth  century.  Erotic  love  as  a  humoural  crisis  was  to  have  a 
longstanding  appeal  to  physicians  in  the  Latin  West  in  a  way  that  allowed 
this  explanation  to  dominate  medical  thought  concerning  love  in  the 
Renaissance. 

The  two  major  works  by  which  these  doctrines  entered  European  thought 
were  the  Viaticum  from  the  Zâd  al-musâfir  of  Ibn  Eddjezzar.  translated  by 
Constantinus  Africanus  late  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  Liber  Canon  is 
of  Avicenna,  translated  between  1 1 50  and  1 1 87  by  Gerard  of  Cremona.10  In 
the  commentaries  on  these  works  by  the  scholastic  physicians,  the  contrast 
between  the  psychogenetic  and  the  somatogenetic  elements  inherent  in 
the  theory  became  more  pronounced.  Amplification  upon  the  theory  of 
the  humours  came  about  through  a  gradual  re-Galenization  of  the  Arabic 
writings,  while  a  more  extensive  explanation  of  the  psychic  origins  of 
melancholy  was  made  possible  through  an  appropriation  of  Aristotle's 
theories  on  perception  and  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  The  result  was  the 
development  of  a  parallel  set  of  causes  and  crises  attached  to  these  respec- 
tive philosophical  systems  which  the  early  commentators,  nevertheless, 
refused  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

In  accordance  with  the  tri-partite  classification  of  melancholy  diseases  - 
those  affecting  the  brain,  those  involving  the  entire  body,  and  those  assigned 
to  the  hypochondries  -  love  was  assigned  to  the  diseases  of  the  hypochon- 
dries.  It  was  in  this  region  of  the  body  that  the  heat  of  the  passions  worked 
upon  the  humours,  reducing  them  to  fumes  and  to  a  thick  melancholy 
sludge  that  was  deposited  in  the  veins,  arteries,  and  intestines.  Erotic 
desire,  accordingly,  made  its  assault  directly  upon  the  body,  and  produced 
a  set  of  symptoms  sufficiently  unique  to  allow  for  identification  by  those 
physicians  skilled  in  the  semiotics  of  love.  Because  the  disease  progressed 
from  the  liver  to  the  heart  before  making  its  assault  upon  the  brain,  it 
involved  the  major  organs  of  the  body  associated  with  the  passions,  relying 
upon  the  blood  and  spirits  to  serve  as  messengers  between  the  parts,  and 
upon  the  principle  of  sympathy  to  account  for  the  universalization  of  the 
commotion.  These  factors  likewise  created  the  grounds  for  speculating 
upon  the  influences  of  a  host  of  related  causes  traditionally  associated 
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with  the  diseases  of  melancholy.  Virtually  anything  capable  of  affecting 
the  humours  and  constitution  were,  hence,  capable  of  influencing  the 
course  of  love  in  the  body:  diet,  climate,  heredity,  retention  of  waste,  the 
stars,  magic  and  potions,  certain  modes  of  music,  and  many  related  topics. 
Ferrand,  Aubery,  De  Veyries,  and  Burton  provide  a  corporate  omnium 
gatherum  on  these  topoi.  The  approach  was  particularly  appealing  because 
it  allowed  them  to  quantify  love  in  terms  of  the  material  causes  that  play 
upon  the  isonomic  state  of  the  humours  in  the  healthy  body.  Since  love,  so 
defined,  functioned  within  their  vocabulary  of  heat,  dryness,  vapours,  and 
sludges,  it  also  lent  itself  to  treatment  through  the  purgatives,  alteratives, 
and  restoratives  traditionally  employed  by  the  Galenists  for  the  curing  of 
melancholy.  Humidifying  baths  and  topicals,  for  example,  were  a  prin- 
cipal treatment  of  lovers  dried  out  by  the  combustion  of  the  passions  and 
the  long  hours  of  intense  meditation  on  the  beloved  object. 

Simultaneously  it  was  recognized,  however,  that  erotic  love,  by  defini- 
tion, must  extend  beyond  the  accidents  of  the  organism,  that  the  lover  must 
be  more  than  the  simple  victim  of  a  biological  predisposition.  In  fact,  it  was 
universally  held  among  the  Arab  physicians  that  love  was  an  agitation  of 
the  psyche,  a  sollicitudo  that  caused  fear  and  sorrow.  Avicenna  described  it 
as  "  . . .  multa  cogitatio  et  tristitia  faciunt  accidere  melancoliam.,,n  This 
sollicitudo  was  ultimately  to  be  glossed  in  terms  of  the  scholastic  perception 
of  psychology.  Gerard  of  Berry,  in  his  thirteenth-century  commentary  on 
the  Viaticum,  explained  how  love  was  formed  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
object  "first  through  the  organ  of  external  sensation,  and  then  through  the 
internal  powers  of  the  senses,"12  a  theory  predicated  on  Aristotle's  concept 
of  phantasms  -  images  of  the  mind  extracted  from  matter  and  passed  from 
\  ventricle  to  ventricle  of  the  brain  and  from  faculty  to  faculty  of  the  soul.  It 
was  held  that  the  love  object  was  nearly  unique  in  its  capacity  to  corrupt 
the  imagination,  alert  the  appetites,  and  tyrannize  over  the  memory  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  considerations  of  the  quotidian.  I  must  pass  over 
here  the  many  fine-tunings  of  this  complex  theory,  pointing  out  only  that 
such  an  intense  polarization  of  the  mind  not  only  alters  habits  of  thought, 
but  also  the  physical  constitution  of  the  brain,  since  intense  thought  has  a 
drying  and  chilling  effect  capable  of  producing  melancholy.  Absent  to  all 
but  the  falsified  image  of  the  desired,  the  lover  becomes  pale;  he  forgets  to 
eat  or  to  sleep.  In  due  course  the  entire  body  is  affected.  The  image  etched 
in  the  mind  is  the  cause  of  the  appetite,  and  thought  itself  becomes  the 
pathological  force  that  leads  to  the  confirmation  of  a  chronic  state  of  dis- 
ease. With  its  self-contained  terms  of  reference,  this  psychological  analysis 
stands  in  open  contrast  to  the  humoural  approach,  though  in  practice  they 
were  accommodated,  with  varying  degrees  of  coherence,  to  form  a  con- 
solidated medical  tradition.  Yet  that  internal  instability  was  continually 
alluded  to  in  one  of  the  fixed  disputationes  of  scholastic  medicine,  namely 
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whether  the  true  seat  of  the  disease  was  in  the  head,  the  heart,  the  liver,  or 
the  reproductive  organs.  The  only  escape  was  to  subdivide  the  causes  into 
efficient,  contributing,  material,  internal,  external,  and  to  conflate  effects 
with  causes  so  that  the  fumes  of  humoural  combustion  managed  to  become 
a  part  of  the  corruption  of  the  imagination  that  in  turn  caused  the  combus- 
tion of  the  humours  as  though  part  of  a  single  pathological  sequence. 

A  third  system  contributed  simultaneously  to  this  idea-cluster,  namely 
that  which  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  genitals  and  the  seed.  Its  claim  to 
authority  as  an  independent  explanation  of  the  erotic  diseases  is  clearly 
recognized  in  L'anîéros  ou  contramour  of  Battista  Fregoso,  a  dialogue  on 
the  nature  of  love  written  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  tran- 
slated into  French  in  1581.13  The  substance  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
three  interlocutors  is  composed  of  three  independent  positions  on  the 
cause  of  erotic  love  in  the  body.  The  dialogue  was  the  perfect  vehicle  for 
suggesting  rhetorical  movement  toward  a  resolution  concerning  a  topic 
that,  in  fact,  necessitates  a  plurality  of  positions,  as  it  does  in  Plato's  Sym- 
posium. To  the  persona  of  Platina,  Fregoso  assigns  the  position  "qu'Amour 
prend  source  de  nostre  pensée,  et  de  nostre  courage:  neantmoins  qu'il  est 
nourry,  entretenu,  et  accreu  par  l'aiguillon  de  la  charnelle  sensualité,"  but 
to  the  persona  of  himself  he  assigns  the  opinion  that  "la  racine  de  cest 
ardent  et  mouvant  appétit,  naist  du  corps,  par  le  moyen  du  sperme."14  This 
theory  was  predicated  on  the  ancient  belief  that  the  instinctual  cravings  for 
coitus  and  for  reproduction  were  a  product  of  the  seed  itself-  a  tenet  basic 
to  Hippocratic  medicine  that  had  great  currency  in  the  west.  Jean  Liébault, 
a  representative  sixteenth-century  writer  on  sterility  and  the  diseases  of 
women,  explains  how  "l'acrimonie  et  chaleur  d'icelle  [the  sperm]  stimule 
la  concupiscence  charnelle."15  How  and  where  the  seed  was  generated, 
how  it  passed  through  the  body,  of  what  it  was  composed,  and  how  it 
transmitted  hereditary  traits  were  all  topics  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  age.16  The  salient  characteristic,  for  our  purposes,  is  that  among  many 
other  things,  sperm  was  also  considered  a  natural  excrement  of  the  body 
that  required  periodic  expulsion,  and  that  otherwise  was  subject  to  corrup- 
tion. Accordingly,  sperm  accounted  not  only  for  the  venereal  drives  of  the 
eroticized  lover,  but  in  its  corrupted  state  it  became  the  causal  agent  in  a 
pathological  sequence  equal  to  the  others  in  its  capacity  to  infect  the  entire 
body  and  to  corrupt  the  mental  faculties. 

A  search  for  the  moment  in  medical  history  at  which  this  theory  was 
joined  with  the  others  as  part  of  a  common  approach  to  sexuality  in 
medical  terms  takes  us  once  again  as  far  back  as  the  Arab  physicians,  for 
Abulcasis  in  the  Vade  mecum  (At-tasnf,  written  before  1009),  had  already 
attributed  the  rise  of  erotomania  to  the  retention  of  superfluous  seed  as 
well  as  to  an  affection  of  the  soul  caused  by  the  sight  of  something 
extraneous  that  generates  intense  desire.17  One  need  only  glance  at 
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Ferrand's  treatise  for  a  representative  statement  on  the  matter  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century: 

la  semence  n  est  qu'un  sang  blanchy  par  la  chaleur  naturelle,  et  un  excre- 
ment de  la  troisième  digestion  qui  irrite  par  sa  quantité,  ou  qualité  la 
nature  à  lexpeller  hors  du  corps:  autrement  il  se  corrumpt  dans  ses  reser- 
voirs, et  de-là  il  jette,  et  darde  par  lespine  du  dos,  et  autres  conduicts 
occultes  mille  vapeurs  au  cerveau,  qui  troublent  ses  facilitez  et  vertus 
principales.18 

Here,  in  brief,  is  a  complete  mechanism  for  the  creation  of  lovesickness 
that  parallels  the  attack  of  the  burnt  humours  upon  the  brain.  In  these 
terms  Bernard  of  Gordon  could  argue  that  the  genitals  were  the  true  seat  of 
the  disease  oiamor  heroes.™  Thereafter,  no  analysis  of  the  generation  of 
erotic  dementia  could  be  complete  without  this  dimension.  Yet  Ferrand 
makes  no  effort  to  reconcile  system  with  system.  He  simply  integrates  these 
causes  and  cures  with  the  others,  making  each  serve  in  as  many  capacities 
as  possible  within  the  general  statement.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
cures,  for  example,  was  phlebotomy,  because  it  served  not  only  to  draw  off 
melancholy  blood,  but  also  to  eliminate  the  excess  blood  that  could  be 
converted  into  new  seed,  and  finally,  as  the  next  section  will  demonstrate, 
to  remove  blood  that  has  been  infected  by  alien  vapours. 

A  fourth  pathological  system  came  late  to  the  medical  tradition  through 
the  influence  of  Ficino's  Commentary  on  Plato's  Symposium  on  Love.20 
Ficino  held  that  love  could  invade  the  body  as  a  kind  of  enchantment  that 
later  physicians  interpreted  as  an  infection  of  the  blood  caused  by  the 
transfer  of  blood  spirits  from  the  eye  of  the  beheld  through  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  lam  compelled  to  assign  the  entry  of  this  theory  into  the  clinical 
treatises  on  love  in  the  Galenic  tradition  to  François  Valleriola  in  his 
Obserxationum  medicinalium  libri  sex  published  in  1588  for  want  of  an 
earlier  example.21  Valleriola  developed  a  long  philosophical  statement  on 
the  origins  of  erotic  love  in  the  context  of  a  case  study  of  a  love-sick 
merchant  he  treated  in  Aries.  He  described  the  origins  of  the  disease  not 
only  in  the  conventional  humoural  terms,  but  in  terms  of  a  fascination  that 
enters  through  the  eye,  and  as  an  alien  vapour  that  spreads  poisonous  con- 
tagion throughout  the  body. 

By  1 597  André  Du  Laurens,  a  through  and  through  Galenist,  was  willing 
to  concede  in  his  Second  Discourse  au  quel  est  traicté  des  maladies  melancholi- 
ques  et  du  moyen  de  les  guarir,  that  love  entered  by  the  eyes  and  moved  in  a 
material  form  through  the  channels  of  the  body  to  the  liver,  where  it  served 
as  a  catalytic  agent  in  the  combustion  of  the  humours  -  a  compromise 
theory  that  joins  the  views  popularized  by  Ficino  to  the  dominant  sys- 
tem.22 Ferrand  at  one  point  resisted  Valleriola's  assertions,  but  elsewhere 
in  his  treatise  he  allowed  the  idea  to  stand.  Kornmann,  in  his  Linea  amoris, 
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makes  thefascinatio  basic  to  his  theory  of  love,23  and  Burton  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  entire  pathological  sequence  as  one  among  equals: 

the  manner  of  the  fascination,  as  Ficinus  declares  it,  is  this:  Mortal  men 
are  then  especially  bewitched,  when  as  by  often  gazing  one  on  the  other, 
they  direct  sight  to  sight,  join  eye  to  eye,  and  so  drink  and  suck  in  Love  bet- 
ween them;  for  the  beginning  of  this  disease  is  the  Eye.24 

The  eye  was  at  the  centre  of  the  exchange,  not  as  the  Aristotelian  organ  of 
perception,  but  as  the  organ  whereby  the  blood  vapours  were  emitted  and 
received.  Ficino  had  theorized  that  a  beautiful  object  caused  the  thinnest 
part  of  the  blood  to  be  drawn  first  toward  the  image  in  the  brain,  then  to  be 
drawn  toward  the  object  itself.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  double  jeopardy 
involved,  for  just  as  the  alien  vapours  received  in  at  the  eyes  could  variously 
attack  the  liver,  heart,  and  blood,  so  the  expenditure  of  vapours  through 
the  very  act  of  gazing  upon  the  beloved  could  deplete  the  blood,  dry  out  the 
body,  and  deposit  the  lees  of  the  blood  in  the  form  of  a  melancholy  residue 
in  a  way  that  allowed  Ficino  to  join  his  system  to  that  which  controlled  the 
rise  of  melancholy.25  The  adaptation  of  the  modes  familiar  to  conven- 
tional medical  theory  indicates  the  degree  to  which  Ficino  was  influenced 
by  his  own  medical  training.  Beauty  itself,  and  the  gaze  of  the  lover,  pro- 
voked independent  reactions  that  became  new  causes  in  the  production  of 
common  symptoms  and  a  common  disease.  The  dexterity  with  which  the 
late  Renaissance  physicians  juxtaposed  this  essentially  separate  etiologi- 
cal account  of  the  crisis  leading  to  erotic  dementia  further  demonstrates 
the  relativity  of  the  causes  and  effects  in  the  respective  systems  vis  à  vis 
one  another. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  characteristically  eclectic  approach  of  the 
late  Renaissance  physicians  that  the  lover's  body  was  perceived  as  the 
theatre  of  a  compound  series  of  pathological  events,  each  separate  compo- 
nent of  which  was  able  to  explain  the  transition  from  desire  to  disease.  The 
generally  Galenic  bias  of  that  age  of  medicine  served  to  ensure  that  the 
critical  phase  of  each  sequence  would  take  place  in  the  body,  even  where 
the  condition  was  believed  to  arise  in  the  psyche.  At  least  when  it  came  to 
the  cures,  there  was  a  clear  shift  toward  an  analysis  of  love  in  somatogenetic 
terms  simply  because  any  claim  to  authority  in  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  soul  depended  entirely  upon  a  capacity  to  alter  the  material 
causes  in  the  body  that  gave  rise  to  them.  Ultimately  the  nature  of  erotic 
love,  for  the  observers  of  that  age,  remained  within  the  domain  of  physio- 
logical analysis,  to  the  extent  that  the  lover's  idiosyncratic  social  behaviour 
was  itself  viewed  as  the  by-product  of  a  configuration  of  physiological 
events. 

The  insistence  upon  a  plurality  of  systems  suggests,  moveover,  that 
something  more  was  at  stake  than  deference  to  a  plurality  of  traditions.  In 
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one  way,  it  can  be  said  that  observers  refused  to  believe  anything  about  the 
nature  of  erotic  love  that  could  not  be  documented  in  the  ancients.  In 
another,  it  can  be  said  that  the  full  measure  of  what  they  intuitively 
understood  to  be  true  about  a  phenomenon  so  complex  as  sexuality  could 
only  be  expressed  through  a  superimposition  of  views  drawn  from  diverse 
areas  of  medicine  and  philosophy.  By  one  channel  of  analysis,  they  recog- 
nized love  in  causal  terms  as  a  commotion  of  the  cognitive  and  imagina- 
tive faculties  of  the  soul.  Only  then  could  they  comprehend  the  erotic 
fixations  and  amorous  fancies  of  the  poets  driven  by  a  world  of  images.  By 
another  channel,  they  allowed  for  the  intensifying  role  of  the  passions,  in 
an  effort  to  account  for  the  feeling  associated  with  erotic  volition  unique  to 
humans.  By  yet  another,  they  recognized  the  instinctual  drives  relating  to 
the  craving  for  union  and  reproduction  that  was  perceived  to  be  a  compo- 
nent not  only  of  desire,  but  of  erotic  frenzy  and  madness.  By  a  fourth,  they 
brought  into  the  sphere  of  medical  causation,  the  power  residing  in  the 
object  of  beauty  that  can  take  the  susceptible  beholder  by  surprise,  seize 
upon  the  psyche,  and  release  the  appetites.  Insofar  as  a  traditional  patho- 
logical sequence  provided  the  causal  explanation  for  each  one  of  these 
received  dimensions  of  sexuality,  its  place  was  guaranteed  within  a  com- 
prehensive medical  analysis  of  erotic  love. 

If  my  analysis  has  been  correct,  these  four  distinct  systems  should,  to- 
gether, constitute  the  core  of  the  received  psychology  of  erotic  love  in  the 
Renaissance.  Furthermore,  if  they  provide  the  only  medical  terms  whereby 
excessive  amorous  behaviour  could  be  known  and  understood,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  rich  and  varied  allusions  to  medical  concepts  concerning 
love  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  that  era  should  correspond  directly  to 
one  of  these  four  pathological  modes.  In  this  sense,  the  encyclopedic  approach 
of  Ferrand  and  Burton  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  methodological  confusion, 
but  as  the  triumph  of  an  eclectic  methodology  that  allowed  for  a  substantial 
enrichment  of  the  Renaissance  view  of  sexuality  in  the  only  analytical 
terms  at  their  disposal.  While  the  identification  of  the  independent  sys- 
temic elements  will  not  serve  to  mend  the  anomalies  within  the  treatises 
themselves,  it  may  serve,  at  least,  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  the  con- 
flicting parts.  To  be  sure,  it  means  abandoning  our  belief  in  a  single  unifying 
medical  doctrine  capable  of  relegating  these  disparate  parts  to  a  homo- 
geneous theoretical  whole.  But  if  modern  scholars  can  no  longer  hope  to 
provide  a  single  rationale  for  these  heterogeneous  texts,  I  think,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  number  of  causal  patterns  is  at  least  finite  and  that  they  are  best 
understood  as  parallel  pathological  traditions  confirmed  in  the  Renais- 
sance not  only  by  their  ancient  authority,  but  also  by  their  usefulness  in 
explaining  the  diverse  aspects  of  erotic  behaviour  in  its  diseased  phases. 
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Métamorphoses  sexuelles  et  sexualité 
féminine  durant  la  Renaissance 


MASSIMO  CIAVOLELLA 


Dans  un  des  traités  les  plus  importants  et  complets  sur  la  mélancolie 
erotique  écrits  avant  le  dix-neuvième  siècle,  le  Traicté  de  l'essence  et guerison 
de  l'amour,  ou  melancholie  erotique,  publié  à  Paris  en  1623,  l'auteur,  le 
médicin  français  -  ou  plutôt  le  physicus  -  Jacques  Ferrand,  au  tout  début, 
après  avoir  expliqué  ce  qui  l'incitait  à  ". . .  enseigner  les  remèdes  de  l'Amour 
ou  de  la  Melancholie  Erotique"  (ch.  1),  au  chapitre  II  examin  brièvement 
"Les  symptômes  de  la  Melancholie  Erotique." 

Le  chapitre  débute  par  l'affirmation  que  "Les  divers  et  pertroubles 
mouvemens  desquels  l'ame  d'un  amant  est  bourrelée  lors  qu'il  aime  avec 
passion,  causent  plus  de  maux  aux  hommes  que  toute  autre  passion  d'es- 
prit . .  ."i1  plus  de  mal  que  la  joie  excessive,  la  douleur,  la  colère,  la  peur  et  la 
tristesse.  Et  bien  que  les  cinq  autres  affections  semblent  avoir  aussi  un 

aspect  positif,  ". . .  l'Amour  ne  semble  profitter  à  personne "  L'amour, 

en  fait,  est  le  ". . .  principe  et  l'origine  de  toutes  nos  affections,  et  l'abbregé 
de  toutes  les  perturbations  de  l'ame  . .  ."2  Les  affections,  cependant,  peu- 
vent se  manifester  seulement  à  l'intérieur  de  l'organisme  physique:  "A 
cause  de  ces  perturbations  de  l'esprit,  le  sang  devient  sec,  terrestre  et 
melancholique  . . .  dont  plusieurs  sont  tombez  en  des  horribles  accidents 
et  mauvais  symptômes:  estant  devenus  melancholiques,  fats,  mis- 
anthropes, maniaques  et  loups-garoux "3  Ferrand  suggère  quelques 

exemples:  celui  d'un  jeune  homme  qui  devint  fou  à  cause  de  l'amour,  pro- 
posé par  le  médecin  Arétée  de  Cappadoce,  un  cas  similaire  rapporté  par  le 
médecin  François  Valeriola  dans  son  Observationes  médicinales  durant  la 
Renaissance;  quelques  exemples  provenant  d'une  connaissance  des  clas- 
siques: le  poète  Lucrèce  qui  perdit  la  raison  à  cause  de  l'amour;  Iphis  qui 
plongea  dans  un  état  de  folie  mélancolique  par  amour  d'une  statue  de  mar- 
bre; Sappho,  qui,  désespérée  par  son  amour  pour  Phaon,  se  précipita  dans 
la  mer  depuis  la  falaise  de  Leucade. 

C'est  alors  que  le  véritable  argument  du  chapitre,  et  implicitement  du 
traité,  est  énoncé:  *. . .  car  les  femmes  sont  plus  griesvement  et  plus  souvent 
travaillés  de  ces  maux,  que  les  hommes "4  La  suite  du  chapitre  -  et  je 
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veux  insister  ici  sur  sa  primauté  à  l'intérieur  du  traité  -  consiste  en  une  dia- 
tribe contre  les  femmes,  suivant  les  lignes  familières  de  la  misogynie  au 
Moyen  Age  et  à  la  Renaissance,  et  une  discussion  des  états  maniaques 
d'hyper-excitation  sexuelle  provoqués  par  des  causes  organiques  et  décrits 
par  une  variété  d'appellations:  hysteria,  nymphomania,  furor  uterinus,  hys- 
îeromania,  mania  ex  utero,  erotomania,  etc. 

J'ai  constaté  que  la  femme  était  considérée  comme  étant  plus  sujette  que 
l'homme  aux  désordres  physiques  et  émotionnels  provoqués  par  l'amour, 
et  ce  de  par  sa  constitution.  Cette  question,  ainsi  que  son  corollaire,  "Si 
l'Amour  des  femmes  est  plus  grand,  et  pire  que  celuy  des  hommes  "  (le  titre  du 
ch.  28  du  traité  de  Ferrand)  demeura  au  centre  de  vives  controverses 
jusqu'à  tout  récemment.  On  pensait  alors  que  la  température  du  corps  des 
femmes  était  plus  basse  que  celle  des  hommes,  et  puisqu'elles  étaient  plus 
froides  devaient  donc  être  moins  passionnées  que  ces  derniers,  plus  réser- 
vées et  moins  sujettes  à  Yerotomania.  Mais  la  croyance  contraire,  qui  s'ap- 
puyait sur  une  tradition  qui  remontait  à  Hippocrate  et  qui  était  acceptée 
pleinement  par  Galien  et  les  médecins  arabes,  était  très  répandue.  Le  seule 
façon  de  réconcilier  la  froideur  des  femmes  avec  leur  évidente  extrême 
sensibilité  et  leur  propension  à  Yerotomania  consistait  à  associer  la  maladie 
avec  le  refoulement  des  sens  et  l'hystérie.  C'est  pourquoi  Du  Chemin 
déclare  en  1 576  que  les  désirs  sexuels  insatisfaits  provoquaient  la  folie  des 
vierges,5  alors  que  Buvard  considère  en  1604  les  femmes  comme  étant  plus 
passionnées  et  fonde  son  opinion  sur  des  différences  d'humeur.6  De 
Quanteal  affirme  en  1649  que  les  femmes  éprouvaient  un  plus  grand 
plaisir  durant  les  rapports  sexuels  et  ressentaient  un  orgasme  plus  intense.7 
Jacques  Ferrand  résume  les  symptômes  de  Yerotomania  en  énumérant 
avec  diligence  les  manifestations  généralement  associées  à  l'hystérie:  trop 
d'amour,  selon  lui,  donne  ". . .  les  pasles  et  blafardes  couleurs  [au  teint] 
jointes  à  une  fièvre  lente,  que  nos  modernes  pratticiens  appellent  fièvre 
amoureuse  [dans  la  thèse  de  Marquard  Defebre  amatoria  (1706)  ces  deux 
symptômes,  appdésfebris  alba  virginea  et  cachechiam,  sont  considérés  comme 
spécifiques  aux  jeunes  femmes],8  les  battemens  de  coeur,  bouffisure  de  visage, 
appétits  dépravez,  chagrins,  souspirs,  larmes  sans  occasion,  faim  insa- 
tiable, soif  enragée,  syncopes,  oppressions,  suffocations,  veilles  con- 
tinuelles, céphalalgies,  melancholies,  epilepsies,  rages,  fureurs  utérines, 
satyriases  et  autres  pernicieux  symptômes. . .  ."9 

La  majorité  des  textes  médicaux  des  quinzième,  seizième,  et  dix-septième 
siècles  proposent  des  cas  de  personnes  victimes  de  cette  maladie,  la  plupart 
provenant  de  sources  classiques,  particulièrement  la  poésie,  l'historio- 
graphie, et  la  mythographie;  très  peu  -  mais  d'une  manière  plus  fréquente 
à  partir  du  milieu  du  dix-septième  siècle  -  décrivant  des  cas  réels.  Les  his- 
toires de  cas  que  l'on  retrouve  dans  le  livres  d'Observations  médicales  trait- 
ent les  hommes  et  les  femmes  presque  sur  un  pied  d'égalité,  alors  que  les 
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thèses  médicales  que  nous  avons  consultées,  rédigées  pour  la  plupart  en 
France  et  en  Allemagne  discutaient  d'une  manière  quasi  obssessive  l'érot- 
omanie  et  la  furor  uterinus.  En  voici  deux  exemples:  Petrus  Forestus  décrit 
dans  un  chapitre  sur  "La  fureur  provoquée  par  l'amour  fou": 

un  jeune  homme  de  Delphes  . . .  rendu  fou  par  l'amour . . .  étendu  sur  son 
lit,  abandonné  et  malheureux.  Après  six  semaines,  alors  que  sa  folie  le 
minait,  je  fus  convoqué.  On  le  découvrit  non  seulement  fou  mais  aussi 
tellement  maltraité  par  les  remèdes  administrés  par  des  femmes  ignoran- 
tes que  je  n'avait  jamais  rien  vu  de  comparable  ou  de  si  horrible  à  décrire. 
Elles  avaient  placé  sur  sa  tête  nue  un  objet  de  bronze,  servant  habituelle- 
ment à  réchauffer  le  lit,  tellement  chaud  qu'il  brûla  le  sommet  de  sa  tête 
tout  entier.  Il  en  résulta  une  blessure  dont  le  péricrâne  et  la  peau  furent 
enlevés  jusqu'au  crâne,  de  sorte  qu'une  partie  de  ce  dernier  était  complète- 
ment à  découvert.  Voyant  cet  homme  totalement  abandonné  . . .  nous 
ordonnâmes  qu'un  chirurgien  habile  et  cultivé  soigne  la  blessure  puisque 
les  femmes  l'avaient  maltraité  depuis  le  début 10 

La  thèse  de  Lochner  sur  la  furor  uterinus,  rédigée  en  1684,  décrit  un 
cas  que  l'on  citait  encore  au  dix-neuvième  siècle  dans  les  ouvrages 
médicaux: 

A  French  girl,  both  noble  and  marriageable,  was  leading  an  idle  life  and 
following  a  warm  diet.  After  she  had  had  a  clandestine  love  affair  with 
someone  below  her  station,  to  whom  her  parents  refused  to  give  the  nod, 
she  began  to  be  worn  out  by  insomnia.  For  several  days  she  began  to  call 
out  loudly,  to  exhibit  the  part  of  her  body  that  distinguishes  the  sexes,  to 
sing  lascivious  songs,  to  look  ferociously,  and  when  someone  tried  to  resist 
the  woman  in  her  sexual  fury  her  excitement  increased.  In  fact,  if  she  were 
not  bound  with  strong  chains  and  held  in  bed  by  two  or  three  men,  she 
would  conceive  a  fire  in  her  joints  and  leap  naked  from  the  bed,  and  if  she 
would  encounter  some  man  she  would  rush  fiercely  at  him  and  lustfully 
beg  him  to  perform  the  rites  of  Venus  with  her.  She  was  constantly  awake, 
her  eyes  glowed,  her  intentions  were  bad,  her  speech  was  coaxing.  Her  face 
was  wholly  inflamed  and  swollen.  A  pungent,  sticky  mucous  humor  that 
almost  rotted  the  bed  linen  flowed  at  irregular  intervals  through  the  portal 
of  modesty.  'And  foul  breath  pouring  from  black  jaws  strikes  the  nostrils 
with  its  odor.'  The  pulse  was  strong,  the  tongue  dried  out  and  there  was 
wasting  of  the  whole  body.  When  a  doctor  was  called,  he  had  the  girl  con- 
fined in  a  French  carnifacina  [a  Medical  Torture  house]  where  after  blood- 
letting, repeated  30  times  in  six  days,  he  drew  from  the  girl  along  with  her 
blood  at  the  same  time  her  insane  mind,  mad  love,  dear  life.11 

La  différence  entre  ces  deux  descriptions  est  frappante:  d'abors  celle  d'un 
médecin  plein  de  compassion  et  ensuite  celle  de  Lochner  qui,  au  contraire, 
décrit  jusque  dans  les  détails  les  plus  morbides  le  comportement  de  la 
jeune  fille,  qui  est  transformée  en  un  être  qui  n'a  presque  plus  rien  d'hu- 
main, en  une  sorcière,  un  démon  maniaque  et  séducteur.  La  lecture  des 
ouvrages  contemporains  démontre  que  cette  différence  prononcée  entre  la 
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manière  dont  les  états  d'hyper-excitation  erotique  des  hommes  et  des  fem- 
mes étaient  décrits  relève  de  la  norme.  La  plupart  des  médecins  d'alors 
semblent  partager  l'opinion  de  l'influent  savant  Sennert,  qui  pensait  que 
l'une  des  causes  importantes  de  X erotomania  chez  les  femmes  était  l'in- 
fluence du  démon. 

Mais  la  science  médicale  pousse  encore  plus  loin  ce  processus  de  trans- 
formation monstrueuse  de  la  femme.  "Hippocrate  [comme  Ferrand  le 
signale  dans  le  chapitre  que  nous  examinons  ici]  semble  donner  à  l'amour 
passioné  la  vertu  de  changer  les  femmes  en  hommes."12  Ferrand  fait 
référence  ici  à  deux  exemples  spécifiques  provenant  des  Aphorismes  d'Hip- 
pocrate  racontant  l'histoire  de  deux  femmes,  l'une  d'Abderes  et  l'autre  de 
Nanno,  qui  furent  séparées  de  leur  maris  -  donc  privées  de  toute  activité 
sexuelle  -  et  qui  perdirent  la  raison  et  développèrent  des  attributs  mas- 
culins,13 bien  que  lui-même  se  refuse  à  croire  à  la  possibilité  d'une  telle 
transformation:  "j'oserois  croire  ce  changement  non  du  sexe,  mais  de 
l'habitude  et  complexion."14  Le  reste  du  chapitre,  cependant,  est  consacré 
entièrement  à  l'opinion  de  médecins  qui  crurent  en  cette  possibilité,  en 
commençant  par  Aristote  et  Catien  jusqu'aux  médecins  contemporains: 
". . .  Galien.  Fuchse,  Foesius.  et  plusieurs  autres  Médecins  ou  interprètes 
du  divin  Hippocrate  ...  se  tiennent  à  la  lettre,  tellement  qu'à  leur  dire,  il 
nous  faudroit  croire  les  fables  d'Iphis,  Caeneus,  et  tout  ce  que  les  autheurs 
recitent  de  Cossitius,  Cassinus,  et  plusieurs  autres  jeunes  filles  devenues 
masles  en  leur  puberté  à  Smyrne,  Argos,  Naples,  Auch,  Vitry,  Conimbre, 
Salerne.  et  ailleurs "15  La  liste  d'auteurs  qu'offre  Ferrand  afin  de  défend- 
re ses  vues,  bien  que  non  exhaustive,  comporte  les  noms  de  plusieurs 
écrivains  illustres  et  influents  de  l'antiquité  et  de  son  temps:  Pline,  Ovide, 
Ausonius,  Aulus  Gellius,  le  cardinal  Raffaele  Maffei  (Volaterranus), 
Battista  Fregoso  (Fulgosus).  Amatus  Lusitanus,  Ambroise  Paré,  Severen 
Pineau.  Ferrand  ne  mentionne  pas  les  Controverses  anatomiques  d'André 
Du  Laurens,  bien  que  ce  soit  la  source  d'inspiration  du  passage  tout  entier. 
Un  autre  exemple  peut  démontrer  ici  jusqu'à  quel  point  les  transfor- 
mations sexuelles  de  la  femme  préoccupaient  les  scientifiques  d'alors. 
Dans  son  traité  De  maladies  des  femmes,  qui  discute  des  tares  congénitales, 
des  monstres,  et  de  leurs  causes.  Jean  Liebault  attribue  ces  transformations 
sexuelles  à  une  surabondance  de  semence  au  moment  de  la  conception 
[alors  que  d'autres  médecins  attribuent  ce  changement  à  une  surabon- 
dance de  semence  chez  la  femme]: 

Pareillement  de  l'abondance  de  semence  accompaignée  de  chaleur  abon- 
dante puet  advenire  que  les  femmes  dégénèrent  en  hommes  . . .  Amatus 
Lusitanus  en  la  seconde  centuries,  curation  trentenevsiesme,  recite  d'une 
fille  nommée  Marie,  à  laquelle  à  la  venue  des  ses  fleurs  luy  sortist  un  mem- 
bre viril,  qui  estoit  caché  dedans  au  aparvant,  et  ainsi  la  fille  devint 
masle 16 
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FIGURE  1 
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L'origine  de  cette  métamorphose  nous  ramène  à  la  notion  que  les  femmes 
sont  plus  froides  que  les  hommes,  qu'elles  sont  en  fait,  selon  une  définition 
d'Aristote  que  Ferrand  ne  néglige  pas,  un  harren  peperômenon,  un  homme 
imparfait,  ". . .  ne  différant  du  masle,  que  des  parties  génitales,  lesquelles 
selon  Galien,  sont  en  la  femelle  retenues  et  encloses  au  dedans  par  défaut 

de  chaleur  suffisante  pour  les  pousser  au  dehors Il  se  peut  donc  faire 

assez  facilement  selon  cette  doctrine  du  Génie  de  la  nature,  et  de  Galien, 
qu'une  fille  eschauffée  de  la  furie  d'amour  poussa  au  dehors  ses  parties 

génitales,  qui  sont  celles  de  l'homme  remversées "17  En  résumé,  les 

jeunes  filles  deviennent  donc  nymphomanes  si  elles  sont  maintenues  trop 
longtemps  hors  de  la  compagnie  des  hommes;  elles  peuvent  devenir  nym- 
phomanes même  après  le  mariage,  si  elles  sont  privées  d'activité  sexuelle; 
et  étant  des  hommes  inversés  par  manque  de  chaleur  naturelle  (voir  illus- 
tration),18 elles  peuvent  se  changer  en  hommes  à  cause  d'une  surabon- 
dance de  semences  provoquée  par  l'absence  de  contacts  sexuels.  En  fait, 
certaines  femmes,  croyait-on,  avaient  une  surabondance  de  semence  à  la 
naissance  et  donc  une  prédisposition  naturelle  au  changement  de  sexe. 

Dan  tous  ces  cas  la  femme  est  sujette  à  une  transformation  monstrueuse: 
la  douce  créature  à  laquelle  Ferrand  fait  brièvement  référence,  la  femme 
". . .  moins  robuste  et  nerveuse,  mais  plus  humide,  delicate,  et  de  plus 
douce  conversation,"19  disparaît.  A  sa  place  on  découvre  un  être  qui  n'est 
plus  une  femme  et  qui  ne  pourra  jamais  devenir  un  homme.  La  possibilité 
même  de  ce  processus  d'éversion,  pour  employer  ici  le  mot  utilisé  par  les 
anthropologues  du  dix-neuvième  siècle  pour  décrire  les  lèvres  des  pop- 
ulations africaines  qu'ils  rencontraient,  est  chargée  de  la  notion  de  l'Autre, 
le  'monstrum';  mais  aussi  de  la  source  et  du  produit  monstrueux  des 
transformations  anormales  -  la  pervertie  et  la  pervertisseuse. 

La  fin  du  second  chapitre  de  Ferrand  est  fidèle  à  l'esprit  de  son  temps  et 
aux  écrits  canoniques  d'alors.  Il  trouve  son  inspiration,  en  fait,  dans  les 
Cinq  livres  de  l'imposture  et  tromperie  des  diables: 

. . .  ces  bonnes  femmes  avoient  la  partie,  que  Manard  nomme  queue, 
Abulcasis  tetiginem,  Moschion  et  Mercatus  symptoma  turpitudinis, 
Aretaeus  nympham,  Fallope  clitorida,  Columbus  amorem  et  dulcedinem 
Veneris,  Avicenna  albatram,  id  est  virgam,  tellement  grande,  quelle  repré- 
sentait un  membre  viril:  ce  qui  est  arrivé  à  plusieurs  autres  femmes,  qui 
abusans  mal  heureusement  de  ceste  partie,  ont  esté  appellees  Fricatrices 
par  les  Latines,  de  Greces  tribades,  et  des  François,  Ribaudes,  ou  nombre 
desquelles  Suydas  et  Muret  mettent  la  docte  Sappho 20 

La  seule  thérapie  généralement  prescrite  par  les  médecins  était  le  coït  -  en 
s'empressant  d'ajouter  qu'il  devait  être  consacré  par  les  liens  du  mariage. 
La  réalité  de  ce  qui  se  passait  à  l'intérieur  des  murs  des  asiles,  ou 
carnefîcina,  était  cependant  toute  autre  -  une  histoire  qui  ne  peut  être 
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reconstituée  que  dune  manière  très  fragmentaire,  mais  où  il  semble  clair 
que  les  rapports  sexuels  avec  les  patientes  étaient  fréquents  et  considérés 
comme  palliatifs  et  remèdes  dans  la  lutte  contre  le  monstre  à  l'intérieur. 
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Bronzino's  Portrait  of  Guidobaldo  II  della 
Rovere 


KONRAD  EISENBICHLER 


Cjuidobaldo's  great-great-uncle,  Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  had  sat  for  a 
portrait  by  Pedro  Berruguete  (1477,  Palazzo  Ducale,  Urbino).  In  this  very 
well  known  work  (fig.  1),  careful  attention  was  given  to  the  objects  of  rank 
and  prestige  which  Federigo  possessed  and  treasured:  the  ermine-lined 
crimson  ducal  mantle  worn  over  the  coat  of  armour  (the  ermine  lining  had 
been  granted  to  him  in  1474  by  pope  Sixtus  IV  and  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  cardinals  Gonzaga  and  Zeno  at  an  elaborate  ceremony  in 
Rome);  the  golden  chain  of  the  Order  of  the  Ermine  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  king  of  Naples;  the  pearl-encrusted  ducal  tiara  of  Urbino,  a  gift  of 
Usun  Hasan,  the  Shah  of  Persia  (1474);  the  Order  of  the  Garter  recently 
received  from  king  Edward  IV  of  England  (1474)  and  proudly  displayed  on 
the  outstretched  left  leg;  the  folio-sized  book  with  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Urbino  in  his  hands;  and,  last  but  not  least,  his  young  son  and  heir 
Guidobaldo  I  (who  was  to  be  the  last  of  the  Montefeltro)  in  pearl-encrusted 
robes  and  holding  the  ducal  sceptre  in  his  right  hand.  The  portrait  is  tan- 
tamount to  a  statement  of  power,  prestige,  wealth,  scholarly  interests,  and. 
ironically,  a  secure  male  lineage  by  which  the  condottiere  duke  wished  to 
be  remembered. 

In  the  case  of  Bronzino's  portrait  of  Guidobaldo  II  della  Rovere,1  pain- 
ted between  April  1531  and  April  1532,2  some  of  the  same  concerns  are 
exhibited  (fig.  2).  The  eighteen  year-old  son  of  the  new  line  of  dukes  of 
Urbino  (through  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere  and  Eleonora  Gonzaga) 
is  seen  in  an  elegant  dark  green  and  gold  Milanese  suit  of  armour.  In  his 
life  of  Pontormo,  Giorgio  Vasari  recalls  that  Bronzino's  return  to  Florence 
had  been  delayed  in  Pesaro  because  he  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
Guidobaldo's  new  Milanese  suit,  which  the  duke  had  insisted  he  be  por- 
trayed wearing.3  We  can  infer,  from  Vasari's  incidental  statement,  the 
importance  Guidobaldo  attached  to  his  portrait  and  to  this  image  of  him- 
self. Such  care  on  Guidobaldo's  part  invites  us  to  consider  more  closely  the 
compositional  elements  in  the  portrait. 

Compared  with  Federigo's  portrait,  Guidobaldo's  enjoys  a  clearer. 
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simpler  compositional  frame.  The  variety  of  objects  and  the  crowded  can- 
vas of  Federigo's  portrait  give  way  to  a  few,  strategically  placed  elements 
which  serve  to  underline  and  emphasize  the  statement  Guidobaldo's  por- 
trait is  making.  The  deep  green  hues  of  the  all-important  suit  of  armour 
fade  into  the  green  curtain  which  forms  the  backdrop;  the  gold  decorative 
pattern  of  the  armour  seems  to  rise  from  this  deep  green  background  to 
create  lively  flashes  of  light  in  an  otherwise  sedate  composition.  Guidobaldo's 
face,  half  lit  and  half  in  shade,  framed  by  his  hair,  full  beard,  and  mustache 
which  blend  into  the  darkness  of  the  curtain,  is  reduced  to  a  third  its  size; 
because  of  the  lighting  and  the  fact  that  it  suffers  no  competition  from  other 
objects,  the  face,  dominating  as  it  does  the  otherwise  empty  upper  section  of 
the  portrait,  attracts  the  viewer's  attention.  This  attention,  however,  is  im- 
mediately drawn  down,  along  the  pyramid  construction  of  the  outstretched 
arms,  from  the  subject's  half-lit  face  into  the  lower  level  of  the  painting, 
where  the  much  whiter,  much  bigger,  and  fully-lit  head  of  Guidobaldo's 
mastiff  attracts  the  viewers  gaze.  At  this  point  the  observant  viewer  cannot 
\  help  but  run  his  eyes  along  this  lower  plane,  along  the  tricolour  combination 
of  the  mastiffs  white  head,  the  protruding  red  codpiece,  and  the  dark  green 
helmet.  All  three  are  held  in  or  framed,  as  it  were,  by  Guidobaldo's  elegant 
hands,  whose  delicate  white  fingers  have  been  elongated  and  placed  in  a 
manneristic  pose. 

Pausing  to  consider  the  significance  of  these  strategically  placed  objects,  it 
would  seem  that  the  mastiff  and  the  helmet  are  suggestive  of  the  family's 
nobility  and  military  power.  The  mastiff  is  reminiscent  of  the  hunt,  a  courtly 
past-time  appropriate  to  the  nobility.  The  helmet  (which  is  really  only  an 
extension  of  Guidobaldo's  much-treasured  Milanese  armour),  a  reminder 
of  the  military  power  not  only  of  the  della  Rovere  family  but  of  the  previous 
line  of  dukes  of  Urbino,  the  Montefeltro,  as  well.  The  codpiece,  erect,  prot- 
ruding, and  sizeable,  is,  without  a  doubt,  an  unabashed  statement  of  virility 
and  masculinity.  Bright  red  with  gold  embroidery,  this  erect  codpiece  does 
not  suggest  love  or  sexual  attraction,  as  is  the  case  in  the  later  portrait  by 
Bronzino  of  the  young  Lodovico  Capponi  caught  in  the  act  of  gazing  upon 
his  beloved's  cameo  (ca  1556-59,  Frick  Collection,  NY).  The  stern  look  with 
which  the  sitter  engages  the  viewer's  eyes,  as  well  as  the  military  helmet  and 
the  enormous  mastiff  flanking  the  codpiece  would  tend  to  exclude  such  ten- 
der sentiments.  It  is  more  likely,  instead,  that  the  pronounced  codpiece  is 
intended  as  a  general  statement  of  Guidobaldo's  virility  and,  by  extention,  to 
underline  the  yet-unmarried  eighteen-year-old  youth's  sexual  prowess.  The 
Greek  inscription  on  the  helmet  reads  "It  will  certainly  be  as  I  have  decided,"4 
a  statement  which,  placed  in  the  context  of  the  three  symbols  of  power  on  the 
lower  plane  of  the  portrait  and  the  direct  gaze  of  the  subject  that  engages  the 
viewer's  eyes  on  the  upper  plane,  indicates  in  actual  words  the  young  man's 
determination  to  be  fully  in  control,  or,  in  terms  dear  to  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
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FIGURE  1:  Pedro  Berruguete.  Duke  Federigo  da  Montefeltro  with  his  son 
Guidobaldo  I.  Palazzo  Ducale,  Urbino  (Alinari) 
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FIGURE  2:  Agnolo  Bronzino.  Duke  Guidobaldo  II delta  Rovere.  Pitti  Gallery, 
Florence  (Alinari) 
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to  overcome  Fortuna  by  his  own  Virtu. 

Having  arrived  at  this  general  interpretation,  it  is  instructive  to  examine 
the  context  in  which  the  painting  was  commissioned  and  created.  Craig 
Hugh  Smyth  noted  that  "in  arrangement  and  effect  the  portrait  is  excep- 
tional for  Bronzino  compared  to  his  earlier  portraits  and  to  his  later  ones 
as  well,"  and  suggested  that  it  showed  "a  quite  new  influence,  that  of 
Titian": 

The  spreading,  unstrained  pose  of  the  figure,  the  line  of  the  silhouette  and 
its  relative  unobtrusiveness,  the  decorative  placing  of  the  somewhat  deli- 
cate hands,  partly  obscured  in  soft  shadows,  the  emphasis  on  the  glinting 
ornamental  accents  of  the  armor  as  it  catches  the  light,  giving  an  effect  not 
of  precise  detail  in  every  particular  but  of  subdued  richness,  the  unusual 
weight  given  to  color  in  the  immediate  and  total  effect  of  the  picture  -  all 
this  should  remind  one  of  the  portraits  by  Titian  from  the  twenties.5 

Charles  McCorquodale,  in  his  book  on  Bronzino,  is  aware  not  only  of  the 
work's  singularity,  but  also  of  the  temporal  context  in  which  it  was 
created: 

Bronzino's  Guidobaldo  is  certainly  unlike  anything  [Bronzino]  painted  in 
Florence  prior  to  this  date,  and  the  fact  that  Bronzino  moved  away  from 
this  type  of  portrait  immediately  after  his  return  to  Florence  suggests  that  it 
was  created  under  specific  conditions  and  influences.6 

Neither  Smyth  nor  McCorquodale,  however,  pursue  the  matter  further. 
McCorquodale's  comments  on  the  Guidobaldo  serve  very  well  as  an  exam- 
ple of  how  the  most  obvious  can  also  be  the  most  conscientiouly  ignored 
element  of  a  painting: 

the  figure,  seen  at  three-quarter  length,  is  brought  to  the  very  forefront  of 
the  pictorial  space  with  the  result  that  our  attention  is  focussed  on  the  face 

and  hands  despite  the  highly  detailed  armour Bronzino  uses  a  device 

which  he  subsequently  adopted  in  many  portraits,  that  of  the  flat  surface 
(here  the  table  beneath  Guidobaldo's  helmet)  on  which  an  arm  or  hand  is 
rested.  Here,  as  in  many  other  portraits,  this  immediately  suggests  depth 
where  it  is  otherwise  barely  hinted  at.  It  also  draws  attention  to  the  hands  . . . 
The  Guidobaldo's  avoidance  of  a  clear  outline  as  favoured  by  Pontormo 
and  Bronzino  himself  to  this  point  lends  it  a  sumptuousness  in  which 
detail  is  totally  subservient  to  the  whole  effect.7 

Sumptuousness  apart,  if  the  viewer  can  notice  that  the  table-top  is  there  to 
provide  depth  in  an  otherwise  'flat'  painting,  how  can  he  then  ignore  the 
codpiece  which  is  even  more  effective  in  suggesting  depth,  albeit  in  a 
reverse  direction,  by  seeming  to  burst  out,  as  it  were,  of  the  otherwise  flat 
canvas?  Given  the  uniqueness  of  this  portrait,  which  McCorquodale  so 
rightly  intuits,  it  becomes  imperative  to  examine  the  socio-political 
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context  of  the  painting  to  see  if  history  can  help  to  shed  light  on  this 
enigmatic  detail. 

In  line  with  the  perfect  courtier  envisioned  in  the  pleasant  Urbanese  dis- 
cussions of  Baldassarre  Castiglione,  Guidobaldo  della  Rovere  appears  to 

X  us,  in  this  portrait,  as  the  elegant,  courtly  soldier-king,  who  literally  em- 
bodies power  and  dominance.  The  young  heir  to  the  duchy  may  indeed 
have  wanted  to  be  associated  with  exactly  these  attributes.  Given  the  un- 
stable political  situation  of  Italy  in  this  period,  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
though  legitimate,  was  too  recent  to  be  secure.  His  father,  duke  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  had  received  (1508)  the  duchy  of  Urbino  from  his 
paternal  uncle,  pope  Julius  II  della  Rovere,  upon  the  death  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Guidobaldo  I  da  Montefeltro  (the  young  boy  in  Berruguete's  por- 
trait of  Federigo).  The  lineage  was  legitimate,  but  the  process  was  tainted 
with  nepotism. 

v.  Furthermore,  Guidobaldo  II  may  have  wanted  to  underline  that,  unlike 
his  namesake  and  previous  duke  of  Urbino,  he  was  a  healthy,  vigorous 
man  who  could  and  would  produce  an  heir.  History  remembers  Guidobaldo 
I  from  Castiglione's  Book  of  the  Courtier,  where  he  is  described  as  a  sickly 
man,  so  crippled  by  gout  "in  all  his  members  that  he  could  not  stand  upon 
his  feet  or  move."8  Castiglione  continues  saying: 

And  not  even  content  with  this,  Fortune  opposed  him  so  in  his  every 
undertaking  that  he  rarely  brought  to  a  successful  issue  anything  he  tried 
to  do;  and,  although  he  was  very  wise  in  counsel  and  undaunted  in  spirit,  it 
seemed  that  whatever  he  undertook  always  succeeded  ill  with  him  whether 
in  arms  or  in  anything,  great  or  small;  all  of  which  is  attested  by  his  many 
calamities,  which  he  always  bore  with  such  strength  of  spirit  that  his  virtue 
was  never  overcome  by  Fortune;  nay,  despising  her  storms  with  stanch 
heart,  he  lived  in  sickness  as  if  in  health,  and  in  adversity  as  if  most  for- 
tunate, with  the  greatest  dignity  and  esteemed  by  all.9 

In  fact,  in  The  Courtier,  the  duke  retires  to  his  bedroom  early  and  alone, 
leaving  his  elegant,  charming,  and  learned  wife,  Elisabetta  Gonzaga,  to 
spend  three  nights  in  a  row  (the  third  one  till  dawn)  conversing  with  her 
entourage  of  charming  ladies  and  elegant  gentlemen  on  the  nature  and  the 
qualities  of  the  perfect  courtier.  This  debolezza  on  the  infirm  duke's  part  is 
certainly  not  what  his  younger  namesake  and  future  duke  Guidobaldo  II 
intended  to  project  either  in  his  portrait  or  by  his  behaviour. 

The  behaviour  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  at  this  point  in  his  life  is  also  per- 
tinent to  our  discussion.  The  year  1532,  when  the  portrait  was  com- 
missioned and  painted,  marks  a  period  of  strained  relations  between 
Guidobaldo  II  and  his  father  Francesco  Maria.  Five  years  earlier,  in  1 527, 
Francesco  Maria  had  betrothed  Guidobaldo  to  Giulia  Varano  (1523- 
1547),  heiress  to  the  adjacent  duchy  of  Camerino.  It  had  been  a  political 
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match;  the  heiress,  a  mere  child  of  4,  was  9  years  younger  than  Guidobaldo. 
In  1532  she  was  only  9  years  old  and  had  not  yet  reached  puberty.  Guido- 
baldo, on  the  other  hand,  was  a  warm-blooded  eighteen-year-old  male, 
with  the  urges,  passions,  and  desires  natural  to  that  age.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  he  should  fall  in  love  and  seek  to  fulfill  his  passions  else- 
where. Unfortunately,  like  Romeo,  Guidobaldo  fell  in  love  with  a  lady 
from  a  family  politically  opposed  to  his  own;  with  Clarice,  the  daughter  of 
Gian  Giordano  Orsini. 

The  tensions  and  frustrations  clearly  developing  between  father  and  son 
because  of  this  politically  unacceptable  liaison  can  be  detected  in  an 
exchange  of  letters  dated  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1532.10  Francesco  Maria 
writes  to  his  son  voicing  his  strong  disapproval  of  the  youth's  relationship 
with  Clarice  Orsini.  First,  Francesco  Maria  objects  for  reasons  of  noble 
rank  and  precedence;  the  Orsini,  he  points  out,  are  socially  inferior  to  the 
della  Rovere  and  should  be  satisfied,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  with 
marrying  della  Rovere  bastards,  not  their  legitimate  heirs.  Second,  Fran- 
cesco Maria  proceeds  to  remind  his  son  of  the  political  enmity  between 
himself  and  some  members  of  the  Orsini  family.  Third,  he  reminds  his  son 
of  the  black  sheep  in  the  Orsini  family;  Gian  Giordano  himself  was 
universally  considered  a  madman,  Francesco  Maria  points  out,  and  there- 
fore Guidobaldo  should  be  ashamed  to  desire  something  which  issued 
from  a  madman.  The  concerned  father  then  changes  tone,  vents  a  sarcastic 
comment,  "I  seem  to  understand  that  you  have  a  great  fear  of  becoming 
duke  of  Camerino"  and  reminds  the  young  man  of  his  obligations  towards 
his  own  family.  The  last  comment  in  the  letter  is  the  most  threatening:  "and 
think  hard  about  your  mother,  who  is  pregnant  and  can  very  well  produce 
ten  more."11 

Guidobaldo,  ignoring  the  obvious  threat  of  disinheritance,  responds  in 
kind  in  a  letter  which  is  a  curious  blend  of  respect  and  arrogance  (26 
December  1 532),  praising  the  nobility  of  the  Orsini  and  casting  aspersions, 
in  his  turn,  on  Giulia  Varano's  mother,  Caterina  Cybo,  the  regent  duchess 
of  Camerino.  Guidobaldo  may  have  stepped  over  the  bounds  in  this  last 
point;  Francesco  Maria  had  strongly  defended  Caterina  Cybo  both  politi- 
cally and  militarily  for  many  years  in  anticipation  of  their  children's 
marriage,  and  was  clearly  not  about  to  forego  this  long-standing  dynastic 
allegiance  with  her  -  nor  was  he  about  to  undermine  the  advancement  of 
both  his  family  and  his  duchy. 

Clearly  exasperated,  Francesco  Maria  responds  with  a  furious  letter  in 
which,  claiming  to  protect  his  own  interests,  he  threatens  to  disown  his  son 
and  to  act  with  unending  enmity  in  words  and  deeds  towards  the  Orsini 
and  anyone  else  who  would  support  Guidobaldo's  intentions  towards 
Clarice.12 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  March  1533,  the  duchess  Eleonora  gave  birth  to  a 
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second  son,  Giulio  (who  was  eventually  to  become  a  cardinal).  At  this 
point,  the  romance  between  Guidobaldo  and  Clarice  Orsini  quickly  faded, 
and  the  next  year,  on  12  October  1534,  Guidobaldo  hurriedly  married  the 
1 1  year-old  Giulia  Varano,  thus  adhering  to  his  father's  wishes  and  dynas- 
tic ambition  by  adding  the  duchy  of  Camerino  to  the  della  Rovere  pos- 
sessions.13 

Returning  to  the  portrait,  painted  in  the  year  of  this  father-son  squabble, 
the  inscription  on  the  helmet  gains  considerable  importance.  "It  will  cer- 
tainly be  as  I  have  decided"  may,  in  fact,  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  self- 
assured,  wayward  son,  passionately  caught  up  in  a  teen-age  love  affair, 
responding  to  a  father  who  is  telling  him  to  forego  such  passion  for  the 
sake  of  a  dynastic  marriage  to  a  nine  year-old  girl.  In  this  case,  the  erect 
codpiece  and  the  intent,  serious,  challenging  gaze  may  very  well  be  direc- 
ted at  the  father,  pointing  out  to  him  the  inescapable  difference  between 
the  eighteen-year-old  Guidobaldo  and  the  nine-year-old  Giulia. 

On  a  more  personal  level,  Guidobaldo,  at  this  time  still  an  only  son,  may 
also  have  been  pointing  out  to  his  father  that  the  della  Rovere  family  was 
dependent  on  the  contents  of  Guidobaldo's  codpiece,  not  his  father's,  to 
procure  for  it  the  male  progeny  indispensable  to  any  ruling  dynasty.  If  the 
painting  can  be  dated,  as  the  inscription  on  the  tablecloth  suggests,  to  the 
period  between  April  1 53 1  and  April  1 532,  then  the  duchess  Eleonora  was 
not  yet  pregnant  with  her  second  son,  Giulio  (born  in  April  1533,  and, 
therefore,  conceived  in  July  1532).  Given  this,  then  Guidobaldo's  sugges- 
tion to  his  father  that  the  fortunes  of  the  family  lineage  were  dependent  on 
the  young  man,  not  the  old  patriarch,  would  further  help  us  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  frayed  nerves  evident  in  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
father  and  son  in  late  1 532.  Francesco  Maria,  who  was  only  42  years  old  at 
this  time,  would  certainly  not  have  appreciated  the  implications  of  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  his  own  son  as  to  which  of  them  would  provide  the  della 
Rovere  with  additional  male  heirs. 

In  1 532  Bronzino  was  eager  to  leave  the  della  Rovere  court  at  Pesaro;  his 
teacher  and  mentor,  Pontormo,  was  calling  him  back  to  Florence  to  help 
with  frescoes  at  the  Medici  villas.  Relatively  little  is  known  of  Bronzino's 
one  and  a  half  year  stay  in  Pesaro.14  Charles  McCorquodale  suggests  that 
there  are  uncertainties  present  when  he  says: 

Conclusions  about  the  Pesaro  visit  must  remain  largely  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, especially  in  view  of  Va  sari's  brevity  with  regard  to  these  years.  It 
seems  odd  that  Bronzino  does  not  appear  to  have  been  commissioned  to 
paint  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  Francesco  Maria  I  or  his  wife  Eleonora  Gon- 
zaga.  He  never  returned  to  either  Pesaro  or  Urbino,  probably  on  account  of 
the  della  Rovere's  family's  success  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Titian 
almost  immediately  after  Bronzino's  departure.  Guidobaldo  seems 
to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  favour  Titian,  and  the  whole  episode  of 
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Bronzino's  visit  appears  to  have  [been]  quickly  forgotten,  with  the  many 
subsequent  misattributions  of  his  Pesaro  work.15 

The  misattributions,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  are  Florentine  rather  than 
Urbinate.  In  his  well-documented  article,  Fert  Sangiorgi  clearly  points  out 
that  in  the  inventories  of  paintings  at  the  palace  in  Urbino,  the  portrait  of 
Guidobaldo  II  was  properly  identified;16  once  it  was  transferred  to  Florence, 
however,  it  was  misattributed  to,  among  others,  Federico  Zuccari,  Federico 
Barocci,  and  eventually  to  Pontormo,  at  which  point  it  was  also  misidenti- 
fied  as  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici  with  a  dog,  mentioned 
by  Vasari  in  his  life  of  Pontormo.17 

The  reasons  for  the  odd'  fact  that  Bronzino  never  painted  the  ruling 
duke  Francesco  Maria,  or  his  wife  Eleonora,  or  for  the  fact  that  Bronzino 
never  returned  to  the  duchy  of  Urbino  may  lie,  partly,  in  the  della  Rovere 
patronage  of  Titian,  but  also,  I  would  propose,  in  Guidobaldo's  desire  to 
distance  himself  from  Bronzino  and  the  portrait  of  1 532.  Bronzino,  on  his 
part,  having  been  brought  to  Pesaro  by  the  erring  young  duke  and  having 
created,  albeit  on  commission,  the  masterpiece  which  spoke  so  loudly  and 
bluntly  on  delicate  family  matters,  may  have  felt  ill  at  ease  in  the  duchy. 
The  implications  of  the  portrait  and  the  climate  of  tension  in  the  della 
Rovere  household  should  therefore  not  be  discounted  in  Bronzino's  eager- 
ness to  return  to  Florence.  In  support  of  this,  it  is  worth  underlining  that 
Bronzino  was  not  moving  towards  a  more  prestigious  appointment;  on  the 
contrary,  instead  of  being  court  painter  and  portraitist  to  the  duke  (as  was 
the  case  in  Pesaro),  Bronzino  was  returning  to  Florence  to  be  someone 
else's  (Pontormo's)  assistant,  to  help  paint  frescoes  in  the  Medici  country 
villas,  a  rather  subserviant  position  in  the  completion  of  a  rather  private 
and  relatively  unimportant  commission.18 

Lastly,  it  is  instructive  to  consider  this  portrait  alongside  the  later  one,  by 
Titian,  of  Guidobaldo  II  with  his  son  and  heir  Francesco  Maria  II  (ca. 
1552-53;  private  collection).19  Compared  with  the  Bronzino  portrait,  the 
Titian  portrait  (fig.  3)  is  much  more  subdued  in  the  manner  in  which 
Guidobaldo  has  chosen  to  present  himself.  The  mastiff  has  disappeared 
entirely,  and  the  helmet  has  been  moved  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  por- 
trait and  somewhat  into  the  background  to  make  room  for  the  new  young 
heir  to  the  duchy,  Francesco  Maria  II  della  Rovere.  Born  in  1549  of 
Guidobaldo's  second  wife,  Vittoria  Farnese,  Francesco  Maria  II  was  des- 
tined to  be  not  only  the  last  of  the  della  Rovere  dukes,  but  also  the  last  duke 
of  Urbino.20  Two  batons  or  military  sceptres  are  propped  up  beside  the 
white-plumed,  blue-black  helmet,  and  parts  of  the  armour  are  visible 
along  the  left  edge  of  the  canvas.  The  duke  has  obviously  chosen  to  con- 
tinue to  identify  himself  with  military  endeavours,  as  the  inscription 
SRESURP  on  the  thin  banner  wrapped  around  the  batons  indicates, 
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FIGURE  3:  Titian.  Duke  Guidobaldo  II  del  la  Rovere  and  his  son  Francesco 
Maria  II.  Private  collection.  (Rpt  with  permission  from  Phaidon) 
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Guidobaldo  was  now  Standardbearer  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  and 
Prefect  of  the  City  of  Rome  (1553).21  The  exhuberant,  erect  codpiece  of  the  x 
Bronzino  portrait  has  been  drastically  reduced.  Although  fairly  centrally 
located  in  the  painting,  it  no  longer  attracts  the  viewer's  attention;  instead, 
it  has  blended  with  the  white  doublet  and  hose  to  become  merely  another 
well-integrated  component  of  standard  male  attire  for  the  period,  not 
unlike  the  codpiece  in  Titian's  well-known  portrait  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V  with  hound  (ca  1 536,  Prado).  At  this  point,  then,  the  attenuated  presenta- 
tion of  power  and  virility  on  Guidobaldo's  part  may  very  well  indicate  that,^ 
having  come  to  terms  with  both  his  father's  dynastic  desires  for  the  della 
Rovere  family  and  with  his  own  role  in  that  masterplan,  the  well-established 
39-year-old  Guidobaldo  had  no  further  need  to  display  himself  as  brashly 
as  he  had  in  1532  when,  as  a  young  man  in  love,  he  had  flaunted  his 
rebellion  against  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  him  by  his  father's  dynas- 
tic ambitions. 
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duchy  of  Camerino.  See  Dennistoun,  pp.  66-69;  also  Ugolini,  pp.  251-52. 

14  According  to  Vasari(17/<'.  VI.  173  and  VIII.  15).  Bronzino  left  Florence  shortly  after  its  capitula- 
tion to  the  besieging  imperial  forces  (  1 2  August  1 530)  and  went  to  Pesaro  to  work  for  the  young 
duke  Guidobaldo. 

15  McCorquodale.  pp.  40-41. 

16  For  a  discussion  of  the  misattributions.  as  well  as  the  portrait's  transfer  to  Florence  in  October 
1631,  see  Sangiorgi.  pp.  25-27. 

17  "In  quel  |ritratto|  d'Ipolito  ritrasse  insieme  un  cane  molto  favorito  di  quel  signore.  chiamato 
Rodon,  e  lo  face  cosi  proprio  e  naturale  che  pare  vivissimo."  Vasari.  VI.  171.  Karl  Justi  re- 
proposed  the  Bronzino  attribution,  subsequently  accepted  by  most  scholars;  see  Emiliani. 
facing  plates  1 1  and  12.  and  Sangiorgi's  article. 

18  Bronzino's  fortunes  at  the  Medici  court  did  not  rise  until  Cosimo  I  came  to  power  (  1536);  and. 
even  then,  they  rose  slowly.  The  decorations  for  the  wedding  of  Cosimo  I  and  Eleonora  of 
Toledo  (  1 539).  for  example,  were  supervised  by  Aristotile  da  Sangallo,  who  used  Bronzino  as 
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one  of  his  many  decorators  (to  paint  scenes  on  the  base  of  Tribolo's  enormous  equestrian 
statue  of  Giovanni  délie  Bande  Nere  in  Piazza  S.  Marco,  for  instance;  Vasari,  VIII,  18).  Even 
Vasari,  recalling  the  decorations  for  the  wedding,  undermines  Bronzino's  contribution  with  a 
back-handed  compliment  when  he  says  that  Bronzino  was  one  of  the  "young  painters"  who 
worked  under  Tribolo's  supervision  in  the  decorations  of  the  cortile  of  the  palazzo  Medici  in 
via  Larga  (V,  474)  -  we  must  remember,  however,  that  it  was  Vasari  himself  who  replaced 
Bronzino  as  Cosimo's  court  painter,  and  therefore  his  comments  may  have  been  coloured  by  a 
certain  amount  of  artistic  rivalry.  However,  Bronzino's  decorations  did  catch  Cosimo  I's  atten- 
tion, and  land  him  the  commission  for  the  frescoes  in  Eleonora's  private  chapel;  a  rather  small 
room  (4.90  m.  x  3.85  m.)  in  Eleonora's  private  apartment  in  the  Palazzo  della  Signoria,  painted 
in  1540-42  with  stories  from  the  life  of  Moses  (Vasari,  VIII,  18-19;  McCorquodale,  pp.  66-96; 
Janet  Cox-Rearick,  "Les  Dessins  de  Bronzino  pour  la  chapelle  d'Eleonora  au  Palazzo 
Vecchio,"  Revue  de  l'art,  14,  pp.  7-22).  It  was  only  at  this  time  and  in  the  years  following,  that 
Bronzino  finally  became  the  official  court  portraitist,  painting  the  likeness  of  Cosimo's 
illegitimate  daughter  Bia  (ca.  1542),  his  cherubic  little  son  Giovanni  (1545),  Cosimo  himself - 
several  times  -  (1545-46),  and  Eleonora  with  a  more  serious  Giovanni  by  her  side  (ca.  1546), 
not  to  mention  the  series  of  Medici  ancestors  all  the  way  back  to  the  founder  of  the  Medici 
banking  fortune,  Giovanni  di  Bicci  (1360-1419).  It  is  thus  evident  that  Bronzino's  return  to 
Florence,  was  not  a  career  advancement;  on  the  contrary,  it  delayed  his  career  as  court  painter 
and  portraitist  by  about  ten  years. 

19  See  The  Paintings  of  Titian,  complete  edition  by  Harold  E.  Wethey,  vol.  2,  The  Portraits  (London: 
Phaidon,  1971),  p.  137  and  also  plate  165.  Also  reproduced  in  Sangiorgi  (p.  27),  where  it  is 
strategically  placed  on  a  page  facing  the  Bronzino  portrait  (p.  26);  Sangiorgi  dated  the  Titian  to 
1 552-55  and  located  it  at  that  time  (1969)  in  the  Matthiesen  Gallery  in  London;  two  years  later, 
in  1971,  Wethey  located  it  in  a  private  collection. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mara  Ezerkalns  Vilcinskas  for  her 
invaluable  assistance  in  researching  the  present  location  of  this  portrait,  and  in  obtaining  per- 
mission from  Phaidon  to  reproduce  the  photograph  from  the  Wethey  edition. 

20  The  childless  Francesco  Maria  II  della  Rovere  abdicated  in  favour  of  pope  Urban  VIII  in  1626, 
thus  making  the  duchy  of  Urbino  part  of  the  Papal  States.  It  was  incorporated  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  in  1870. 

21  Wethey,  vol.  2,  p.  137  and  plate  165. 


The  Trend  of  Naturalism  in  Libertine 
Poetry  of  the  Later  English  Renaissance 

Saad  El-Gabalawy 


The  concept  of 'naturalism'  and  'primitivism'  is  manifest  in  many  liber- 
tine English  poems  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries, 
which  portray  the  paradise  of  free  love  where  men  and  women  indulge  in 
innocent  sensuality  without  fear  or  inhibition.  The  emphasis  in  such 
works  is  on  voluptuous  enchantment,  the  glorification  of  natural  appetite, 
the  innocence  of  sexuality,  the  denunciation  of  female  chastity,  and  the 
rejection  of  conventional  morality.  This  approach  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  in  the  happy  Golden  Age,  the  natural  flow  of  passion  is  not  hin- 
dered by  the  tyrant  'honour'  bred  of  custom  and  opinion. 

It  might  be  illuminating  at  the  outset  to  review  briefly  some  relevant 
cross-currents  of  thought  in  the  classical  tradition.  The  Stoics  focus  on  the 
universal  law  of  nature  as  the  basis  of  the  moral  code,  representing  the 
highest  reason  innate  in  human  nature.  In  the  words  of  Cicero,  "True  law 
is  right  reason  in  agreement  with  nature;  it  is  of  universal  application, 
unchanging  and  everlasting."  This  is  "valid  for  all  nations  and  all  times, 
and  there  will  be  one  master  and  ruler,  that  is,  God,  over  us  all,  for  he  is  the 
author  of  this  law."1  The  concept  has  been  adopted  throughout  the  ages  by 
Christian  thinkers  such  as  the  early  Fathers,  Augustine,  Aquinas,  and 
Richard  Hooker.  By  contrast  with  this  ethical  idealism,  there  is  the  doc- 
trine of  pleasure  advocated  by  the  Epicureans,  who  contend  that  voluptas  is 
the  natural  and  supreme  value  in  life.  Similarly,  the  Sceptics  deny  the 
moral  sense  on  the  grounds  that  there  "is  no  natural  justice  or  law,  but  men 
as  well  as  all  other  living  creatures  are  governed  naturally  by  utility,"  which 
"differs  in  different  places."2  Since  in  their  view  no  universal  principles 
underlie  the  law  of  nature,  the  Sceptics  maintain  that  the  social  code 
derives  its  force  from  mere  custom  and  opinion,  without  any  absolute 
validity  or  justification. 

In  the  thought  of  the  late  Renaissance,  Montaigne  is  perhaps  the  most 
influential  sceptic,  who  distrusts  all  conventions  and  traditions,  propagat- 
ing a  philosophy  of  excessive  individualism  and  naturalism.  In  his  last 
essays,  the  older  Montaigne  conveys  a  spirit  of  'epicurean  optimism' 
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reminiscent  of  his  early  days  as  a  young  hedonist  whose  dominant  feeling 
is  frank  desire.  He  writes:  "I  have  . . .  taken  for  my  regard  this  ancient  pre- 
cept, very  rawly  and  simply:  That  'We  cannot  erre  in  following  Nature':  and 
that  the  soveraigne  document  is,  for  a  man  to  conforme  himselfe  to  her.  I 
have  not ...  by  the  power  and  verrue  of  reason,  corrected  my  natural  com- 
plexions, nor  by  Art  hindered  mine  inclination"  (111,31 6).3  This  often-cited 
statement  suggests  his  freedom  from  Stoicism  and  Platonism,  from  rational 
idealism,  from  belief  in  any  universal  moral  truth  ascertainable  by  reason. 
In  his  essay,  "Of  Experience,"  Montaigne  asserts  that  "Nature  is  a  gentle 
guide  . . .  which  hath  like  a  kinde  mother  observed  this,  that  such  actions 
as  shee  for  our  necessities  enjoyned  unto  us,  should  also  be  voluptuous 
unto  us"  (III,  382).  It  is  clear  that  he  refers  here  to  the  needs  of  his  own 
individuality,  which  transcend  all  philosophical  speculation  in  ethics. 

The  foundation  of  Montaigne's  primitivism  lies  in  his  concept  of  nature, 
expounded  through  various  concrete  situations  instead  of  formal  defini- 
tions. In  his  code  of  thought,  nature  is  not  just  a  superhuman  force  but  a 
way  of  performing  human  actions,  a  guide  to  moral  behaviour,  a  recipe  for 
living.  With  the  impact  of  America  on  his  sensibility,  Montaigne  reveals 
his  preference  for  the  simplicity  of  natural  men  uncorrupted  by  artifice. 
His  idealization  of  primitivism  is  most  monumentally  characterized  by 
his  essay,  "Of  the  Caniballes,"  where  he  compares  nations  of  the  new 
world  with  the  ideal  republics  of  Plato  and  Lycurgus.  In  his  emphasis  on 
these  nations'  primitive  perfection,  Montaigne  negates  every  basic  institu- 
tion of  European  society,  marked  above  all  by  denial  and  repression. 
There  is  in  this  apotheosis  of  primitive  life  a  profoundly  subversive  princi- 
ple, capable  of  undermining  traditionally  established  values  and  pre- 
judices. Such  speculations  of  the  older  Montaigne  lead  him  to  draw  a  clear 
distinction  between  nature  and  custom,  asserting  that  natural  inclinations 
and  sensual  gratifications  are  good  and  innocent.  Sense  and  instinct  seek 
and  find  their  own  temperance  without  the  interference  of  reason,  he 
maintains.  In  consequence,  Montaigne  regards  custom  as  a  harmful  res- 
traint, which  hinders  the  attainment  of  pure  knowledge  and  pleasure. 

His  explorations  of  sexuality  recur  tangentially  or  parenthetically  in  a 
large  number  of  essays,  but  he  concentrates  almost  exclusively  on  it  in  his 
essay,  "Upon  Some  Verses  of  Virgil,"  where  he  dwells  on  the  notion  of  the 
sex  act  as  a  vital  principle  in  everything  and  the  centre  of  the  human  condi- 
tion. Most  important  is  Montaigne's  profound  attack  on  conventional 
taboos,  which  cause  disruptive  feelings  of  sin  and  guilt  in  the  vital  relation- 
ship between  men  and  women:  "Why  was  the  acte  of  generation  made  so 
naturall,  so  necessary  and  so  just,  seeing  we  feare  to  speake  of  it  without 
shame,  and  exclude  it  from  our  serious  and  regular  discourses?  ...  It  is  an 
action  we  have  put  in  the  precincts  of  silence,  whence  we  draw  it  were  an 
offence:  not  to  accuse  or  judge  it"  (III,  70).  Montaigne  suggests  in  this 
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context  that  man  is  a  miserable  animal,  unable  to  enjoy  any  pleasure 
without  trying  to  create  obstacles  for  himself  above  those  which  nature 
already  offers,  preferring  local  conventions  to  universal  laws.  In  the  last 
analysis,  he  holds,  albeit  cautiously,  that  enjoyment  is  the  only  test.  In  his 
arguments  there  is  a  clear  denunciation  of  any  repression  of  natural 
inclinations,  which  must  be  released  for  the  perfect  self-realization.  The 
essay  on  "Virgil"  is  almost  a  hymn  to  pleasure,  stressing  again  and  again 
the  Horatian  carpe  diem,  the  active,  conscious,  and  intelligent  determina- 
tion to  seize  and  magnify  moments  of  pure  enjoyment.  The  French  thinker 
has  imposed  his  own  stamp  on  this  hedonism,  which  is  fundamentally  a 
development  of  the  Epicureanism  of  antiquity.  Rejecting  all  rules  and 
codes,  he  thinks  little  of  timid  and  routine  virtue,  of  such  conventional 
values  as  honour  and  chastity.  His  basic  argument  is  that  morality  must 
not  be  reduced  to  any  merely  routine  system,  that  man  must  have  the 
freedom  to  face  situations  untrammelled  by  habit,  custom,  precedent, 
or  law. 

Apparently,  Montaigne's  Essays  had  a  marked  impact  on  contemporary 
esprit  libres  in  France,  such  as  the  tavern  and  vagabond  poets,  who  ques- 
tioned religious  beliefs  and  conventional  morals  with  cynical  sophistica- 
tion. For  example,  his  temper  and  ideas  are  clearly  reflected  in  the  Satyre 
première  of  Théophile  de  Viau:  "J'approuve  qu'un  chacun  suive  en  tout  la 
nature;/Son  Empire  est  plaisant,  et  sa  loy  n'est  pas  dure";  "Je  pense  que 
chacun  auroit  assez  d'esprit,/Suyvant  le  libre  train  que  Nature  prescrit."4  It 
has  been  rightly  observed  that  "Nature  is  the  mirror  of  [this]  poet's  soul: 
free,  sensuous,  and  impulsive."5  There  is  strong  emphasis  on  the  physical, 
appetitive  side  of  human  life  in  Théophile's  raunchy  verses,  which  often 
dwell  on  themes  of  blasphemy  and  anti-clericalism.  Besides  his  playful 
ridicule  of  the  sacred,  he  conveys  a  simple  delight  in  sexual  love  and 
springtime  in  a  pagan  atmosphere,  untouched  by  Christian  associations 
of  sin  and  chastity.  The  same  kind  of  sensuality  is  typical  of  Théophile's 
close  friend,  Saint-Amant,  with  his  picturesque  expressions  of  indulgence, 
debauchery,  and  exuberance. 

This  leads  us  to  consideration  of  sexual  freedom  in  the  Golden  Age 
often  portrayed  by  Renaissance  painters,  who  laboured  over  the  mythol- 
ogy used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  perfect  human  love.  Their  approach  can 
be  exemplified  by  Agostino  Carracci's  four  paintings,  now  in  the 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum  at  Vienna.6  The  pictures,  usually  called  "The 
Golden  Age"  or  "The  Four  Loves,"  represent  the  lost  paradise  of  unin- 
hibited sensuality  and  mutual  fulfillment.  Likewise,  many  poets  depicted 
the  happy  paradise,  where  men  and  women  concerned  themselves  with 
their  own  love  and  innocence,  and  not  with  honour,  that  tyrant  created  by 
custom  and  opinion,  that  enemy  of  nature.  In  this  garden  of  fortunate 
innocents,  with  its  feast  of  the  senses,  law  and  appetite  are  the  same. 
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The  famous  chorus  which  ends  Act  I  of  Tassons  Aminta  (  1 573)  provides  a 
fascinating  description  of  the  Golden  Age:  "among  streams  and  flowers 
the  children  of  love  . . .  shepherds  and  nymphs  sat  down,  mixing  caresses 
and  whispers  with  their  words,  and  with  the  whispers  kisses  closely  cling- 
ing; the  naked  virgin  then  discovered  her  fresh  roses  which  now  she  hides 
in  her  veil,  and  the  sharp,  new  apples  of  her  breast,  and  often,  in  the  spring 
or  in  the  lake,  the  lover  was  seen  playing  with  his  beloved."  But  there  was  a 
serpent  in  this  natural  Eden  of  sexual  gratifications: 

You  it  was  first,  Honor,  who  veiled  the  source  of  delight,  denying  water  to 
the  thirst  of  love;  you  taught  lovely  eyes  to  hide  within  themselves  and  hold 
their  beauties  secret; . . .  you  made  sweet  lascivious  deeds  into  deeds  of 
contrariety  and  reserve;  you  imposed  a  check  on  words,  and  art  on 
movement . .  .7 

A  poetic  translation  of  this  chorus  by  Tasso  can  be  found  in  Samuel 
Daniel's  "A  Pastorall,"  which  describes  honour  as  the  "Idoll  of  deceit," 
"the  tyran  of  the  minde."8 

Such  aspects  of  naturalism  are  also  paralleled  in  the  libertine  poems  of 
Thomas  Nashe,  John  Donne,  Thomas  Randolph,  Richard  Lovelace,  and 
Thomas  Carew,  among  many  others.  In  Thomas  Blount's  Glossographia 
(1656),  libertinism  is  defined  as  "the  state  of  him  that  of  Bond  is  made  free; 
Licentiousness,  Epicurism.  In  Divinity  it  is  thus  defined.  Libertinism  is 
nothing  else  but  a  false  liberty  of  belief  and  manners,  which  will  have  no 
other  dependence  but  on  particular  fancy  and  passion."  The  term  is  also 
related  to  a  popular  misconception  in  the  later  Renaissance  of  Hobbes' 
'natural  man,'  the  typical  'libertine':  cynical,  dissolute,  treacherous,  lustful, 
recognizing  no  moral  restraint  in  his  relations  with  women,  and  disregard- 
ing any  ethical  criterion  but  success. 

These  traits  are  unmistakable  in  many  of  John  Donne's  poems,  where 
he  assumes  the  role  of  the  sexual  libertine,  the  young  man  of  the  world  who 
glorifies  inconstancy  as  the  only  constant  element  in  love.  His  Elegy 
"Change"  delineates  the  idea  that  the  infinite  variety  of  love  mirrors  the 
state  of  constant  flux  in  nature.  With  profound  interest  in  purely  physical 
relations  as  the  natural  condition  of  liberty,  Donne  treats  women  as  mere 
objects  of  lust  to  be  tried,  enjoyed,  and  discarded  lightheartedly.  The  credo 
of  naturalism  is  set  forth  clearly  in  "Variety,"  which  Helen  Gardner  in- 
cludes among  the  Dubia  in  her  edition  of  Donne's  poems.9  The  speaker 
looks  back  with  nostalgia  at  the  Golden  Age:  "How  happy  were  our  Syres 
in  ancient  time/Who  held  plurality  of  loves  no  crime!"  This  is  followed  by 
sophisticated  arguments  against  social  restraints,  which  have  no  justifica- 
tion in  terms  of  the  natural  order: 
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But  since  this  title  honour  hath  been  us'd, 
Our  weake  credulity  hath  been  abus'd; 
The  golden  laws  of  nature  are  repeald, 
Which  our  first  Fathers  in  such  reverence  held; 
Our  liberty's  revers 'd,  our  Charter's  gone, 
And  we  made  servants  to  opinion, 
A  monster  in  no  certain  shape  attir'd, 
And  whose  originall  is  much  desir'd, 
Formlesse  at  first,  but  growing  on  it  fashions, 
And  doth  prescribe  manners  and  laws  to  nations. 

The  central  argument  in  the  passage  is  based  on  the  contrast  between 
"golden  laws  of  nature"  and  the  "monster"  of  "opinion,"  which  "doth  pres- 
cribe manners  and  laws  to  nations." 

The  denunciation  of  legalistic  ethics  that  inhibit  lovers  is  echoed  in 
"The  Relique,"  where  the  poet  laments:  "Our  hands  ne'r  toucht  the  seales,/ 
Which  nature,  injur'd  by  late  law,  sets  free."  Moral  qualities  are  portrayed 
as  allegorical  figures  and  reduced  to  figments  of  the  imagination  in  "The 
Dampe":  "First  kill  th'enormous  Gyant,  your  Disdaine J P^aé  let  th'enchant- 
resse//0Hor,nextbeslaine  . .  ."Similarly,  in  "A  Valediction:  Of  the  Booke," 
honour  and  conscience  are  dismissed  as  chimeras.  The  striking  process  of 
seduction  in  "The  Flea"  is  based  preeminently  on  equating  the  lady's  hon- 
our with  the  drop  of  blood  sucked  by  the  flea  and  related  to  the  "losse  of 
maidenhead."  Sexual  intimacy  is  organically  associated  with  the  "blood  of 
innocence,"  in  which  she  has  "purpled"  her  "naile"  by  killing  the  flea. 
Whereas  in  "The  Dreame,"  rebellion  against  conventional  morality  is 
blended  with  erotic  realism  and  an  opaque  hint  of  libertine  atheism.  The 
lady,  through  some  kind  of  telepathy,  comes  to  her  lover's  room  for  an  act 
of  sex  when  she  is  most  needed,  excess  of  joy  waking  him  from  an  erotic 
dream  of  her.  Her  ability  to  read  his  thoughts  implies  she  has  a  knowledge 
beyond  that  of  angels  and  peculiar  to  God;  unless  indeed  she  is  superior  to 
God:  "I  doe  confesse,  it  could  not  chuse  but  bee/Prophane,  to  thinke  thee 
any  thing  but  thee."  But  she  has  to  leave  for  fear  of  scandal,  hence  the 
admonition  that  pure  love  should  not  have  a  "mixture"  oî"Feare,  Shame, 
Honor."  Such  aspects  of  Donne's  libertinism  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  statements  by  Montaigne  or  Tasso  cited  earlier.  Although  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  he  was  familiar  with  them,  that  does  not  imply  any  direct 
influence  on  him,  since  these  elements  of  naturalism  are  so  diffused  in  the 
classical  and  Renaissance  traditions  that  they  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
specific  source. 

The  Ovidian  tradition,  however,  most  likely  inspired  Donne's  Elegy  "To 
his  Mistris  Going  to  Bed,"  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  "a  piece  of 
frank  naturalism  redeemed  from  coarseness  by  passion."10  In  general 
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terms,  the  poem  calls  to  mind  the  scene  in  Amores.l.v,  where  Corinna 
comes  to  visit  the  poet  in  his  room;  he  then  tears  away  her  clothes  and,  hav- 
ing admired  her  naked  beauty,  takes  her  to  his  bed.  In  his  book  on  Donne, 
John  Carey  describes  the  Elegy  as  "a  bawdy  poem":  "The  despotic  lover 
here,  ordering  his  submissive  girl-victim  to  strip,  and  drawing  attention  to 
his  massive  erection is  of  course  a  perennial  dweller  in  the  shadow- 
land  of  pornography"  He  adds  that  Donne  "contrives  to  sound,  pro- 
vokingly,  high-minded  and  dissolute  at  the  same  time.  Similarly  he  exhibits 
his  command  of  religious  language  while  flaunting  his  disregard  of  reli- 
gion "n  Indeed  the  religious  trope  of  "imputed  grace"  in  the  poem,  which 
seems  to  equate  the  lady  with  Christ,  verges  on  blasphemy.  The  speaker 
considers  himself  to  be  one  of  the  elect  since  the  lady  has  chosen  him  for 
the  bliss  of  sexual  intimacy.  In  a  scathing  review  of  Carey's  book,  William 
Empson  accuses  him  of  being  prejudiced  and  sanctimonious,  contending 
that  he  misread  the  Elegy  because  "he  was  using  a  bad  text,  that  of  Dame 
Helen  Gardner,"  which  "no  longer  serves  any  purpose,  and  had  better  be 
abandoned."12  She  makes  the  climax  of  the  poem  say:  "Here  is  no  pen- 
nance,  much  lesse  innocence."  This  was  probably  the  original  form  of  the 
line,13  but  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  the  piece.  Having  celeb- 
rated the  sheer  ecstasy  of  sexual  intercourse  and  argued  that  the  experi- 
ence is  divine,  the  speaker  appears  to  tell  the  lady  at  the  very  moment  of 
penetration  that  she  will  go  to  hell  for  it.  Such  an  approach  is  nothing  short 
of  sadistic  pornography. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  in  terms  of  naturalism  lies  in  Grierson's  version 
of  the  line  which  reads:  "There  is  no  pennance  due  to  innocence."  Many  of 
Donne's  tropes  in  the  poem  focus  on  the  argument  that  sexual  pleasure  is  a 
part  of  heaven,  a  part  of  the  paradisal  experience.  In  this  context,  his 
reference  to  "Mahomets  Paradise"  is  apt  and  illuminating,  evoking  as  it 
does  associations  of  the  sensuous  description  of  paradise  in  the  Koran, 
which  abounds  with  houris  intended  to  stimulate  desire,  hence  the  logical 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  penance  for  sexual  intimacy  because  the  act  is 
pure  and  innocent.  Donne  implicitly  alludes  to  the  Golden  Age,  where  free 
love  negates  all  religious  restrictions  and  moral  scruples.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  his  appeal  to  nature  as  a  guide  and  norm,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  authority  of  society  and  its  ethical  code,  he  is  not  unique;  the 
ideas  expressed  with  "masculine  persuasive  force"  in  his  libertine  poetry 
were  becoming  fashionable  in  his  day. 

Note,  for  example,  the  situation  in  Thomas  Randolph's  "Upon  Love 
fondly  refus'd  for  Conscience  sake,"  which  begins:  "Nature,  Creations  law, 
is  judg'd  by  sense,/Not  by  the  Tyrant  conscience."  Taking  nature  as  his  own 
unique  lawgiver,  the  poet  accentuates  the  innocence  of  sense  in  order  to 
exalt  sensuality  and  condemn  the  tyrant  'honour,'  meaning  merely  female 
chastity.  In  the  Golden  Age,  he  says,  it  is  the  lovers'  decree  to  follow  the 
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prompting  of  "youth  and  pleasure."  They  are  ruled  by  "higher  powers," 
which  make  passion  lawful  and  desirable. 

For  we  must  question  else  heavens  great  decree. 

And  taxe  it  with  a  Treachery; 
If  things  made  sweet  to  tempt  our  appetite 

Should  with  a  guilt  stain  the  delight.14 

In  the  same  vein,  Richard  Lovelace  writes  in  "Love  made  in  the  first 
Age": 

Because  no  fault,  there  was  no  tear; 
No  grone  did  grate  the  granting  Ear; 

No  false  foul  breath  their  Defeat  smell: 
No  Serpent  kiss  poyson'd  the  Tast, 
Each  touch  was  naturally  Chast, 

And  their  mere  Sense  a  Miracle.15 

As  in  Tasso's  chorus,  this  paradise  of  sexual  indulgence  reveals  the  lovers 
"Naked  as  their  own  innocence,"  without  any  sense  of  shame  or  guilt. 

The  trend  of  naturalism  in  some  libertine  English  poems  was  probably 
enhanced  and  accentuated  by  the  vogue  of  Pietro  Aretino's  works  of  por- 
nography, Ragionamenti  and  / Son etti  Lussuriosi,  which  reflect  a  combina- 
tion of  obscene  language,  robust  joie  de  vivre,  intellectual  vigour,  and 
anti-clericalism.  In  the  first  book,  two  harlots  dwell  on  the  techniques  and 
practices  of  sex  through  dialogues  about  the  lives  of  nuns,  married  women, 
and  courtesans.  The  second  includes  sixteen  sonnets  dealing  with  modes 
of  intercourse,  accompanied  by  pictures  of  sexual  positions,  usually  called 
/  Modi,  designed  by  Giulio  Romano  and  engraved  by  Marcantonio 
Raimondi.  In  a  letter  dealing  with  censorship,  Aretino  defends  the  Sonetti, 
using  arguments  familiar  in  Montaigne: 

I  am  all  out  of  patience  with  their  scurvy  strictures  and  their  dirty-minded 
laws  which  forbid  the  eyes  to  see  the  very  things  which  delight  them  most. 
What  wrong  is  there  in  beholding  a  man  possess  a  woman?  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  thing  which  is  given  to  us  by  nature  to  preserve  the  race, 
should  be  worn  around  the  neck  as  a  pendant,  or  pinned  onto  the  cap  like  a 
broach,  for  it  is  the  spring  which  feeds  all  the  rivers  of  the  people,  and  the 
ambrosia  in  which  the  world  delights  in  its  happiest  days  ...  It  has  begot- 
ten the  loveliest  of  children,  the  most  beautiful  of  women  and  the  holiest 
of  saints.16 

Aretino  often  rails,  in  a  spirit  of  scepticism  and  cynicism,  at  the  tyranny  of 
man-made  laws  and  ancient  traditions  in  favour  of  the  primitive  laws  of 
nature,  thus  reflecting  the  perspectives  of  the  libertine  tradition. 

There  are  numerous  reference  to  his  "pictures"  and  "dialogues"  in  works 
by  Spenser,  Richard  Harvey,  Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Lodge,  Thomas 
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Nashe,  Gabriel  Harvey,  John  Marston,  Donne,  Ben  Jonson,  Robert  Bur- 
ton, and  even  Milton.17  As  might  be  expected,  the  allusions  to  his  "filth"  are 
often  adopted  in  invective  to  smear  the  reputation  of  literary  enemies,  or  in 
moral  and  political  satire  to  libel  the  Roman  Catholics,  condemn  the 
Italians,  expose  the  licentiousness  of  court  life,  denounce  the  sinfulness  of 
the  flesh,  or  reveal  the  corruption  of  human  nature.  The  main  principle 
underlying  their  use  in  satire  is  depravity  and  guilt  by  association. 

Yet  Aretino's  radical  approach  to  sexual  freedom  provided  the  primary 
model  for  some  libertine  English  works  such  as  The  Choice  of  Valentines,™ 
described  by  David  Frantz  as  "one  of  the  few  unadulterated  pornographic 
works  of  the  English  Renaissance."19  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
piece  was  written  by  Nashe,  making  him  vulnerable  to  charges  of  bawdry 
from  Gabriel  Harvey  and  John  Davies  of  Hereford.  However,  this  explicitly 
obscene  poem,  which  may  have  some  connection  with  Donne's  out- 
rageous Elegy  "Loves  Progress,"  has  little  value  as  a  literary  work.  The 
spirit  of  Aretino  can  also  be  clearly  perceived  in  Thomas  Carew's  "A  Rap- 
ture,"20 perhaps  the  most  sustained  piece  of  naturalism,  eroticism,  and 
magnificent  licentiousness  in  the  later  English  Renaissance.  Certain 
images  in  the  poem  are  reminiscent  of  Aretino's  'pictures,'  as  when  Carew 
describes  the  sexual  activity  of  the  lips  (11.  67-72),  which  calls  to  mind 
allusions  to  oral  sex  in  both  the  Sonetti  and  the  Ragionamenti.  Although  the 
parallel  could  be  more  than  mere  coincidence,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  prove 
any  specific  debts  in  this  matter.  There  is,  however,  a  particular  reference 
to  the  Italian  pornographer  in  association  with  Lucrèce,  the  paragon  of 
matronly  virtue,  and  Lais,  the  famous  courtesan  of  Corinth: 

The  Roman  Lucrèce  there,  reades  the  divine 
Lectures  of  Loves  great  master,  Aretine, 
And  knowes  as  well  as  Lais,  how  to  move 
Her  plyant  body  in  the  act  of  love. 

The  poet  aggressively  denounces  chastity  which  leads  to  denial  and  nega- 
tion. In  his  golden  paradise  of  sensual  ecstasy,  "Husband,  wife,  lust,  mod- 
est, chaste,  or  shame,/Are  vaine  and  empty  words  . . ."  "All  things  are 
lawfull  there,  that  may  delight/Nature,  or  unrestrained  Appetite."  In  his 
celebration  of  sex,  Carew  launches  a  relentless  attack  on  conventional 
ideas  of  marriage,  fidelity,  and  modesty  in  defence  of  uninhibited  indul- 
gence in  the  delights  of  physical  union.  He  provocatively  states  that  the 
"Gyant,  Honour,  that  keepes  cowards  outyis  but  a  Masquer . . . ,"  a  tacit  de- 
nunciation of  moral  hypocrisy  which  denies  a  passage  to  "tame  fools." 

The  influence  of  "A  Rapture"  is  evident  in  such  lyrics  as  John  Cleveland's 
"To  Chloris:  A  Rapture,"  Thomas  Randolph's  "A  Pastorall  Courtship," 
and  William  Cartwright's  "Song  of  Dalliance."  Carew's  poem  also  has 
close  affinities  with  a  passage  in  The  Tragedy  of  Nero,  Newly  Written,  which  is 
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full  of  echoes  from  the  courtly  poets.  This  verse-drama,  published  anony- 
mously in  1624  and  reprinted  in  1633,  conveys  a  vivid  picture  of  free  love. 
The  author  depicts  death  as  the  pathway  to  a  paradise  full  of  "all  curious 
pleasures"  of  the  senses.  Such  a  pastoral  and  idyllic  world  represents  the 
Golden  Age  of  primitive  innocence,  naturalness,  and  beauty,  untouched 
by  the  artificial  restrictions  of  human  society.  In  words  which  bear  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  lines*about  Lucrèce  in  "A  Rapture,"  the  writer  portrays 
her  as  a  woman  of  insatiable  sexual  desire: 

Faire  Lucrèce  lies,  by  lusty  Tarquins  side, 
And  wooes  him  now  againe  to  ravish  her. 
Nor  us  (though  Romane)  Lais  will  refuse, 
To  Corinth  any  man  may  goe  . .  .21 

Thus  both  Carew  and  the  author  of  Nero  play  a  variation  on  the  ancient 
legend  of  Lucrèce,  raising  the  possibility  of  a  different  conduct  on  her  part, 
founded  on  indulgence  in  pure  sensuality,  instead  of  clinging  to  the  myth 
of  honour. 

As  we  have  seen,  this  sceptical  approach  to  conventional  ethics  finds 
eloquent  expression  in  the  naturalism  and  primitivism  of  Montaigne, 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  classical  sources.  The  English  libertines  advo- 
cate an  alternative  code  of  behaviour,  where  all  barriers  set  up  by  decorum, 
rank,  religion,  and  morality  should  be  nullified.  In  a  sense,  they  represent 
the  tensions  between  ethical  values  and  psychological  needs,  between  the 
individual  and  society.  Reflecting  the  anti-sublime  treatment  of  lust,  these 
writers  advance  their  own  "truth"  which  is  to  a  large  extent  a  donnée.  In 
opposition  to  the  traditional  idealism  behind  the  pastoral  and  the  love 
lyric,  they  present  a  sexual  experience  which  is  particularly  destructive  to 
the  romantic  vision  of  honour  and  purity.  Their  urbanely  cynical  perspec- 
tive transcends  all  restrictions  imposed  by  social  and  religious  norms. 
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Sex  and  Sexual  Attitudes  in 
Seventeenth- Century  England: 
The  Evidence  from  Puritan  Diaries 


THEODORE  DE  WELLES 


U  ninhibited  revelations  about  sexual  behaviour  and  sexual  attitudes  are 
rare  in  the  diaries  of  English  Puritans  writing  in  the  late  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.1  For  whatever  reasons,  these  works  -  or  "journals," 
as  contemporaries  often  called  them  -  commonly  insist  on  treating  sexual 
issues  with  circumspection  at  best  and  stubborn  silence  at  worst.  This 
situation  is  particularly  apparent  when  diarists  write  about  themselves 
and  not  about  others.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  were  married,  had  large 
families,  and  were  writing  in  what  has  traditionally  been  considered  the 
most  intimate  of  literary  genres,2  Puritan  diarists,  with  few  exceptions,  do 
not  discuss  sex  in  explicit  detail. 

The  discussion  which  follows  is  an  attempt  to  explain  this  silence  about 
sex,  to  penetrate  some  of  the  circumspection  and  obscurity  which  sur- 
rounds sex  in  the  diaries,  and  to  unearth  evidence  about  how  sex  was  per- 
ceived by  the  diarists  themselves.  My  method  will  be  first  to  survey  the 
more  noteworthy  aspects  of  Renaissance  sexual  theory  as  developed  by 
Puritan  moralists  and  select  medical  authorities,  then  to  discuss  what 
some  of  the  diaries  and  autobiographies  tell  us  about  sex.  and  finally  to 
explore  the  problem  of  silence  which  arises  when  these  diarists  write: 


In  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night  the  pleasure-loving  Sir  Toby  Belch  taunts 
the  fastidious  Puritan  Malvolio  with  the  following  question:  "Dost  thou 
think  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale?" 
(II.3. 124-25).  Sir  Toby's  remarks  typify  a  popular  misconception  held  by 
many  even  today  -  namely,  that  Puritanism  and  pleasure,  especially  sex- 
ual pleasure,  were  incompatible.  English  Puritans,  however,  were  not 
opposed,  certainly  in  theory,  to  the  idea  of  sexual  enjoyment.  In  fact,  they 
were  quite  comfortable  with  it,  provided  that  it  was  experienced  within  the 
boundaries  of  wedlock.  According  to  many  seventeenth-century  authors 
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of  Puritan  marriage  manuals  and  domestic  conduct  books  (William  Gouge, 
William  Whateley,  Thomas  Gataker,  Daniel  Rogers,  and  others)3  couples 
were  expected  to  marry  for  three  reasons:  to  reproduce  the  species,  to 
extinguish  the  urge  to  fornicate,  and  to  supply  each  other  with  mutual  aid 
and  comfort.  Sex  was  considered  necessary  to  fulfill  each  of  these 
requirements.4 

To  ensure  that  these  requirements  were  met  the  writers  urge  that  sex  be 
regular,  although  they  do  not  always  specify  what  'regular'  means.5  In  his 
Matrimonial  Honour  (1642),  Daniel  Rogers,  for  instance,  citing  Plato  as  his 
authority,  thought  that  once  a  week  was  appropriate.6  It  was  also  argued 
that  sex  -  or  kdue  benevolence'  as  it  was  sometimes  termed  -  not  be 
deliberately  withheld  by  either  partner,  unless  underspecial  circumstances 
such  as  during  menstruation,  pregnancy,  or  while  breastfeeding.7  Similarly, 
husbands  and  wives  were  encouraged  to  sleep  together  in  the  same  room. 
Voluntary  absences  from  the  marriage-bed,  except  for  reasons  of  state  or 
business,  were  seldom  tolerated.8 

Puritan  conduct  books  also  offered  advice  on  the  proper  attitudes 
spouses  should  adopt  when  contemplating  or  practicing  sex.  They  gener- 
ally recommended  a  cheerful  and  willing  disposition,  rather  than  grudg- 
ing or  reluctant  compliance.  At  the  same  time,  however,  couples  were 
warned  to  avoid  being  motivated  by  lust  -  that  is,  the  immoderate  desire  to 
have  intercourse.  Lust  was  thought  to  undermine  the  stability  of  the  mar- 
riage contract  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  promoted  jealousy.  Its  fire  was  quick- 
ly dampened,  leaving  behind  disillusionment  or  indifference.  And  it  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  idolatry,  a  perverse  elevation  of  the  carnal  and  tem- 
poral aspects  of  marriage  over  those  of  the  spiritual  and  divine.9 

Contrary  to  what  earlier  generations  of  historians  have  maintained, 
much  of  what  Puritan  writers  had  to  say  about  sex  was  neither  more 
original  nor  more  enlightened  than  the  teachings  of  their  early  Renais- 
sance predecessors.  As  Kathleen  Davies  and  others  have  convincingly 
demonstrated,  Christian  humanists  such  as  Erasmus,  More,  Thomas 
Elyot,  William  Harrington,  Richard  Whitforde,  and  Juan  Luis  Vives  had 
formulated  identical  ideas  on  sex  and  marriage  nearly  a  hundred  years 
earlier  -  ideas  which  men  like  Gouge  and  Whateley  would  later  repeat.10 
The  only  real  difference  between  the  two  groups  and  their  teaching  resides 
in  the  Puritan  rejection  of  the  residual  medieval  notion,  articulated  by 
Harrington  and  others,  that  "voluntary  sexual  abstinence  among  married 
couples  was  a  means  of  obtaining  grace."1 1  Puritan  moralists  opposed  this 
view.  For  them,  the  full  realization  of  an  individual's  human  and  spiritual 
potential  was  best  accomplished  not  by  withdrawing  from  the  physical 
side  of  wedlock,  but  by  embracing  it  wholeheartedly.  A  sermon  delivered 
at  a  marriage  ceremony  by  the  New  England  preacher  John  Cotton  pro- 
vides an  effective  illustration  of  this  position.  Cotton  tells  the  story  of  a 
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newly  married  couple  who  agree  to  refrain  from  sex: 

[the  husband]  who  immediately  upon  Marriage,  without  ever  approach- 
ing the  Nuptial  Bed,  indented  with  the  Bride,  that  by  mutual  consent  they 
might  both  live  such  a  life,  and  according  did  sequestring  themselves 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  after- 
wards from  one  another  too,  in  their  retired  Cells,  giving  themselves  up  to  a 
Contemplative  life;  and  this  is  recorded  as  an  Instance  of  no  little  or 
ordinary  Vertue;  but  I  must  be  pardoned  in  it,  if  I  can  account  it  no  other 
than  an  effort  of  blind  zeal,  for  they  are  the  dictates  of  a  blind  mind  they 
follow  therein,  and  not  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  saith  It  is  not  good  that 
man  should  be  alone}2 

But  while  Puritan  moralists  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  theoreti- 
cal side  of  sex,  they  are  resoundingly  mute  on  the  subject  of  specific  sexual 
procedures  and  behaviour.  One  looks  in  vain  through  their  works  for 
explicit  guidance  on  sexual  problems  or  for  discussions  of  sexual  techni- 
que and  positions  -  a  noticeable  contrast  to  many  medieval  penitential 
guides,  which  itemized  sexual  transgressions  in  rather  obsessive  detail.13 
According  to  Kathleen  Davies,  the  only  Puritan  work  which  comes  close  to 
giving  practical  instructions  is  William  Heale's  The  Great  Advocate  and 
Oratourfor  Women  (1682),  a  pamphlet  which  suggests  the  use  of  sex  as  a 
way  for  mistreated  and  neglected  wives  to  reawaken  their  husband's  slum- 
bering desires.  But  even  here  the  writer  is  vague,  cryptically  counselling 
women  to  invite  their  spouses  to  walk  with  them  "into  this  Temple  ofEroto 
(or  the  Muse  of  Love)  which  is  erected  for  your  sakes  alone."14 

By  comparison,  the  authors  of  Renaissance  medical  treatises  seem  more 
frank  than  the  domestic  moralists.  Thomas  Cogan  maintained  that  sex 
promoted  good  health,  but  did  so  only  under  certain  conditions.  Consider- 
ing it  unhealthy  to  have  coitus  after  a  meal,  he  suggested  morning  as  the 
ideal  time,  after  which  he  advised  taking  a  brief  nap.  William  Vaughan 
thought  differently.  For  him,  sex  was  most  beneficial  when  performed  at 
night,  "when  the  stomack  is  full,  and  the  body  somewhat  warme.,,  How- 
ever, he  agreed  with  Cogan  about  the  need  for  sleep  immediately  after- 
wards, arguing  that  rest  was  a  necessary  remedy  for  "the  lassitude  caused 
through  the  action  thereof."15 

Some  medical  tracts  furnish  even  more  precise  advice,  although  it  is 
admonitory  in  character.  It  was  proposed  in  one  text,  for  instance,  that 
because  a  male's  semen  had  to  be  emitted  in  a  straight  line  for  conception 
to  occur,  couples  should  avoid  "Apish  waies  and  manners  of  Copula- 
tion."16 Other  works  are  less  prohibitive.  The  popular  medical  handbook, 
Aristotle's  Masterpiece  (1690),  urged  couples  to  disengage  from  each  other 
slowly  after  coitus,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  conception. 
For  the  same  reason  it  also  advised  women  to  refrain  from  coughing  or 
sneezing  immediately  after  intercourse.17 
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The  Puritan  moralists'  avoidance  of  the  logistical  aspects  of  sex  repeats 
itself  in  the  personal  diaries  and  autobiographies  of  other  Puritans.18  We 
should  not  conclude,  however,  that  Puritan  journals  ignore  the  topic  of  sex 
altogether.  They  do  not.  In  fact,  sexual  issues  and  incidents  surface  with 
some  measure  of  regularity,  but  they  often  do  so  in  an  oblique  and  unela- 
borated  fashion.  In  addition,  the  context  in  which  they  appear  is  almost 
always  a  moral  one.  That  is,  sexual  experience  is  treated  as  one  of  the  ways 
an  individual  can  measure  his  or  her  spiritual  progress  and  lapses. 

This  is  a  crucial  point.  In  a  society  where  oral  confession  was  no  longer 
recognized  as  a  valid  mechanism  for  spiritual  purgation  and  renewal,  the 
daily  examination  of  moral  conflicts,  defeats,  and  victories  assumed  con- 
siderable importance  among  godly  men  and  women.  Denied  the  assurance 
of  salvation  (or  perhaps  its  illusion)  which  auricular  confession  had  con- 
ferred upon  an  earlier  generation  of  believers,  many  English  Protestants 
increasingly  sought  that  assurance  through  disciplined,  systematic  self- 
interrogation.  The  form  this  interrogation  took  was  generally  that  of  a 
diary,  and  it  served  a  multitude  of  spiritual  functions:  to  foster  an  aware- 
ness, painfully  and  gradually  earned,  of  the  subtle  corruptions  of  the 
human  heart;  to  reinforce  the  knowledge  that  one's  soul  is  being  constan- 
tly beset  by  evil  forces  threatening  to  destroy  it;  and  to  convey  the  sense  that 
issues  of  the  most  profound  spiritual  import  often  inhabit  the  most  mun- 
dane aspects  of  human  experience.  It  was  only  by  devoting  a  lifetime  to 
rigorous  self-analysis,  replete  with  the  insights  gained  from  personal 
temptations,  doubts,  struggles,  and  joys,  that  the  Puritan  diarist  might 
hope  to  be  assured  of  salvation.  Even  then  assurance  might  not  be  forth- 
coming, since  it  was  conferred  by  God  only  upon  a  select  few.  Nor  was  it 
always  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  salvation.  In  the  event,  however, 
that  God  did  choose  to  bestow  assurance,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
such  a  gesture  only  came  about  through  sustained  and  strenuous  inter- 
nal scrutiny.1** 

It  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that  diarists  were  enjoined  to  record  not 
only  their  sins  and  temptations,  but  also  their  deliverances  by  God  from 
these  and  other  threats.  By  recording  and  recollecting  God's  daily  mercies, 
diarists  fortified  themselves  against  lack  of  spiritual  steadfastness,  ingrati- 
tude, and  despair,  and  were  emboldened  in  their  quest  for  assurance.  This 
explains  why  so  many  Puritan  journals  are  filled  with  examples  of  narrow 
escapes  from  danger  and  sudden  visitations  of  good  fortune.  On  one  day 
alone  -  26  January  1637/8  -  Robert  Woodforde,  the  Puritan  steward  of 
Northampton,  thanked  God  in  his  diary  for  helping  him  find  his  way  out 
of  a  forest,  for  receiving  1 1  s.  in  payment  for  some  legal  work,  for  obtaining 
an  additional  £6  as  a  loan  to  pay  off  a  debt,  and  for  his  safe  passage  over  a 
bridge  "in  the  great  water  where  I  did  not  well  know  the  way."2U 

Deliverance  from  evil,  therefore,  came  to  be  seen  as  one  of  the  possible 
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signatures  of  Divine  election.  John  Beadle,  the  author  of  a  popular  hand- 
book on  diary-keeping  entitled  The  Journal  or  Diary  of  a  Thankful  Christian 
(1656),  develops  this  point  at  some  length: 

It  is  good  to  set  down  every  affliction  we  have  met  with  in  our  time,  and  to 
observe  Gods  carriage  towards  us  in  them,  with  the  benefit  we  receive  from 
them  . . .  And  indeed,  what  is  our  whole  life,  but  a  continual  deliverance? 
We  are  daily  delivered  either  from  the  violence  of  the  creature,  or  the  rage 
of  men,  or  the  treachery  of  our  own  hearts,  either  our  houses  are  freed  from 
firing,  or  goods  from  plundering,  or  our  bodies  from  danger,  or  our  names 
from  reproaches,  or  our  soûles  from  snares.  This  being  the  difference  betwixt 
a  gracious  and  a  graceless  heart;  a  godly  man  is  delivered,  a  wicked  man  is 
but  reserved.  God  knows  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations,  and 
to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgement,  to  be  punished.21 

The  dense  moral  and  providential  context  within  which  Puritans  con- 
ducted their  self-examination  therefore  guaranteed  that  even  the  most 
minute  and  private  details  of  life  became  events  of  ultimate  significance. 
Given  such  a  framework,  something  as  common  as  resisting  a  carnal  urge 
took  on  the  hue  and  texture  of  a  major  spiritual  victory.  By  the  same  token, 
experiencing  an  erotic  dream  might  be  viewed  as  a  disturbing  sign  of 
moral  depravity. 

In  light  of  the  Puritan  tendency  not  to  deny  any  facet  of  human  experi- 
ence the  status  of  a  momentous  moral  occasion,  one  can  only  react  with 
puzzlement  to  the  diaries'  enigmatic  approach  to  sex.  In  matters  pertain- 
ing to  a  writers  own  sexual  experiences,  Puritan  journals  are  almost 
unanimously  circumspect.  Nothing  they  contain  approaches  the  casual 
and  candid  revelations  we  find  in  the  diaries  of,  say,  Simon  Forman,  Pepys, 
or  Boswell. 

Nowhere  is  this  circumspection  more  in  evidence  than  when  the  diarists 
write  vaguely  about  their  "temptations,"  "troubles,"  "evil  thoughts,"  or 
"sins."  Whether  or  not  these  terms  have  sexual  connotations  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  But  the  inclina- 
tion of  many  writers  to  name  their  other  sins  -  anger,  drunkenness,  lazi- 
ness, greed,  worldliness  -  suggests  that  at  least  some  of  these  more  obscure 
references  may  indeed  have  a  sexual  dimension. 

Robert  Woodforde,  for  instance,  refers  to  a  particular  unnamed  offense 
in  his  diary  which  he  suspiciously  designates  "that  sinne."  On  6  November 
1638  he  writes  how  he  prayed  "against  that  sinne  which  I  had  much  strife  & 
conflict  with  this  morning  &  some  dayes  before."  This  might  be  the  same 
sin  Woodforde  mentioned  a  few  months  earlier  when  he  asked  God  to 
keep  him  "from  all  sinnes  especially  that  sinne  for  the  Lordes  sake."22  A 
similar  but  more  mysterious  event  in  Woodforde's  life  took  place  before  he 
even  began  keeping  his  diary  -  when  he  was  about  twenty-eight  years  old 
and  unmarried.23  He  writes  about  an  episode  that  transpired  three  years  to 
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the  day  before  the  following  entry,  dated  16  October  1637: 

I  came  alonge  with  Mr  Bullivant  to  Northampton,  and  I  declared  to  him  in 
private  the  temptacion  which  began  vppon  me  this  day  3  yeares.  Oh  Lord  I 
blesse  thee  for  thy  wonderfull  mercye  in  carryeinge  me  through  it.  I  beseech 
thee  that  I  may  never  forget  thy  goodnesse  to  me  in  this  but  that  I  may 
labour  to  be  truly  thankfull  &  to  expresse  thankfullnes  by  more  fruitfull 
walking  for  the  Lordes  sake  Amen. 

One  year  later,  on  the  same  date,  Woodforde  again  commemorates  his 
deliverance  from  this  unspecified  temptation,  observing  that  exactly  four 
years  earlier  "an  occasion  of  much  sorow  &  temptacion"  had  befallen 
him.24  Woodforde's  reluctance  to  divulge  the  contents  of  this  temptation  is 
perplexing,  especially  since  he  is  so  candid  about  some  of  his  other  failings 
-  such  as  his  rash  anger  and  his  tendency  to  drink  too  much.  Whatever  his 
motives,  he  has  chosen  not  to  share  the  secrets  of  this  apparently  traumatic 
ordeal  with  his  diary  or  with  us.25  Adam  Eyre,  a  Yorkshire  yeoman  who 
fought  with  Fairfax  during  the  Civil  War,  is  equally  coy  about  some  of  his 
temptations.  His  diary  reveals  that  on  1 5  August  1647  he  laboured  under  "a 
sore  temptation  all  day."26  Only  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  master  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College  at  Cambridge,  employs  less  cautious  language,  confessing  that 
in  1595  he  occasionally  was  guilty  of  "adulterous"  and  "incontinent" 
thoughts.27 

Aside  from  revelations  like  Ward's,  the  dearth  of  detail  which  accom- 
panies these  isolated  entries  renders  any  claim  that  they  deal  with  sexual 
experience  a  problematic  one.  But  when  sufficient  information  is  avail- 
able, making  it  possible  to  assemble  a  more  precise  context,  the  vagueness 
is  somewhat  dispelled.  It  seems,  for  example,  that  several  male  writers 
underwent  "sore  temptation"  when  separated  from  their  wife  or  when  their 
wife  was  pregnant  -  a  condition  which,  as  we  have  seen,  theoretically  put  a 
stop  to  sex.  The  Essex  clergyman,  Ralph  Josselin,  found  himself  afflicted 
with  "roving  thoughts"  while  his  wife  was  visiting  London  in  the  spring  of 
1669.28  During  a  similar  separation  from  his  pregnant  wife  in  July  1638, 
Robert  Woodforde  confesses  he  had  to  battle  "evill  thoughts,"  "corrup- 
tion," and  a  troublesome  heart  which  he  likened  to  a  "raginge  boylinge 
sea."29  We  should  not  discount  the  possibility  that  these  men  may  be 
expressing  sexual  frustration  and  anxiety  brought  on  by  the  prolonged 
absence  of  their  spouses. 

Diarists  also  betray  anxiety  about  their  dreams,  many  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  sexually  arousing.  Samuel  Ward  notes  at  least  two  "adul- 
terous" dreams  he  experienced,  one  of  which  he  suggests  may  have  been 
provoked  by  a  woman  of  suspect  virtue  who  had  visited  the  rooms  of  the 
Trinity  College  students  earlier  in  the  day.30  Henry  Newcome,  a 
Lancashire  Presbyterian,  writing  soon  after  the  Restoration,  similarly 
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complains  several  times  in  his  diary  that  his  mind  was  being  "basely 
poisoned"  and  "basely  polluted"  by  "base"  dreams  at  night,  phenomena 
which  he  blames  on  Satan.31 

Both  Ward  and  Newcome  explain  the  causes  of  their  dreams  in  terms 
that  would  have  been  familiar  to  contemporaries.  Thomas  Newton's  tran- 
slation of  Levinus  Lemnius'  The  Touchstone  of  Complexions  (1576)  main- 
tained that  sexual  dreams  were  the  combined  result  of  secret  desire  and  a 
superfluity  of  seminal  fluid,  an  interpretation  that  corresponds  at  least  in 
part  to  Ward's  own  diagnosis  wherein  he  implies  a  correlation  between  his 
dream  and  the  nameless  woman  at  Trinity.  Lemnius  explains  it  thus: 

. . .  they  whose  Genitoryes  and  priue  partes  be  swelled  with  stoare  of 
excrementall  Seede  and  spermatike  Humour,  or  in  the  daye  tyme  did  earn- 
estly fixe  their  eyes  and  mynde  vppon  any  beautifull  and  fayre  yonge 
Woman,  do  in  their  Sleepe  thinck  themselues  to  enioy  their  desyred  pur- 
pose, and  throughe  imaginatiue  dealinge  wyth  her,  defyle  themselues  wyth 
nightlye  pollutions.  For  the  Soule  (when  the  body  is  in  sounde  Sleepe,  and 
al  the  outwarde  senses  at  rest)  wythdrawinge  it  selfe  into  the  innermoste 
partes  of  the  body,  perceyueth,  vnderstandeth,  &  beholdeth  those  actions 
which  yt_  body  is  to  do  by  day.32 

Henry  Newcome's  acknowledgement  that  Satan  could  be  behind  erotic 
dreams  was  likewise  a  commonplace  of  seventeenth -century  thought.  The 
great  Quaker  diarist,  George  Fox,  noted  in  his  journal  that  dreams  derived 
from  three  causes:  worldly  affairs  and  business,  divine  communication 
with  the  dreamer,  and  the  "whisperings  of  Satan  in  man  in  the  night 
season."33 

But  the  most  remarkable  dream  surely  belongs  to  Richard  Norwood,  the 
well-known  surveyor  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  and  a  strict  Puritan.  In  his 
journal  (begun  in  1639  and  which  is  more  properly  an  autobiography  than 
a  diary)  Norwood  gives  the  following  account  of  a  dream  he  had  while 
visiting  Italy  in  1610,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old: 

Oft-times  I  verily  thought  that  I  descended  into  Hell  and  there  felt  the 
pains  of  the  damned,  with  many  hideous  things.  Usually  in  my  dreams  me 
thought  I  saw  my  father  always  grievously  angry  with  me. . .  And  some- 
times I  seemed  to  see  a  thing  on  my  breast  or  belly  like  a  hare  or  cat,  etc: 
whereupon  I  have  sometimes  taken  a  naked  knife  in  my  hand  when  I  went 
to  sleep,  thinking  to  strike  at  it . .  .** 

The  dream  is  remarkable  because  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  guilt 
Norwood  felt  over  the  regular  practice  of  what  he  elsewhere  terms  - 
perhaps  intending  a  pun  -  his  "master  sin,"  masturbation.35  The  image  of 
the  angry  father  and  the  detail  about  sleeping  with  a  knife  certainly  sug- 
gest, even  to  someone  unfamiliar  with  the  nuances  of  Freudian  psycho- 
logy, a  guilt-ridden  mind  at  work.  In  addition,  Norwood  himself  admits 
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that  such  dreams,  or  "mares"  as  he  calls  them  (periods  "wherein  a  man 
seems  to  be  neither  quite  awake  nor  quite  asleep")  were  frequently  ac- 
companied by  "nocturnal  pollutions."36  He  means,  of  course,  seminal 
emissions. 

Norwood's  "nightly  disease"  seems  to  have  started  during  his  stay  in 
Italy  -  interestingly  enough,  at  a  time  when  he  had  temporarily  converted 
to  Roman  Catholicism.  It  persisted  for  the  next  six  years  until  he  was 
twenty-six,  at  which  time  (1616)  he  returned  to  the  Protestant  faith.  But 
even  then  he  was  not  wholly  free  of  its  bondage,  admitting  in  his  journal 
(which  he  wrote  until  he  was  nearly  fifty)  that  he  still  was  "troubled  with 
that  disease  unto  this  day,  but  seldom  and  remissly,  I  give  thanks,  as  three 
or  four  times  a  year."37 

The  significance  of  Norwood's  experience  with  masturbation,  however, 
extends  beyond  his  decision  to  write  about  it.  For  Norwood  does  not 
merely  record,  he  also  interprets  and  his  interpretation  is  intriguing  indeed. 
According  to  Norwood  masturbation  is  not  just  a  sin,  but  a  weapon  God 
wields  to  shock  him  out  of  spiritual  complacency  and  pride.  Thus  when 
Norwood,  encouraged  by  the  successful  suppression  of  his  urge  for  a  few 
weeks,  vows  to  abstain  forever  from  his  "master  sin"  he  discovers  to  his 
shame  that  God  deliberately  brings  about  a  relapse.  Masturbation  in  these 
circumstances  becomes,  therefore,  a  punishment  visited  upon  Norwood 
for  his  presumption  in  attributing  the  initial  success  of  his  abstinence  to 
his  own  strength  and  resolution  and  not  to  God's  grace.38  A  lesser  offense 
illuminates  the  sinner's  perception  of  a  far  greater  transgression  -  the  sin 
of  pride.  And  through  that  painful  process  the  sinner  himself  grows  in 
spiritual  understanding: 

...  I  like  a  wretch,  did  not  give  God  the  glory  but  thought  I  did  it  in  my  own 
strength,  with  some  general  kind  of  assistance.  And  afterwards  finding 
such  success  in  a  vow.  I  vowed  to  abstain  from  that  master  sin  forever,  but 
shortly  after  fell  into  it  again.  Now  I  was  not  careful  to  make  good  use  of 
this  breathing  time  of  freedom  which  the  Lord  vouchsafed  me,  but  seemed 
pretty  well  that  I  was  freed  (and  thought)  from  that  master  sin.  and  I  believe 
should  have  contented  myself  with  that;  therefore  it  was  just  with  God  and 
a  mercy  he  was  pleased  to  make  it  to  me  too,  to  let  me  fall  again  into  the 
same  sins,  as  indeed  I  wretchedly  did  often  after  this.39 

Norwood's  capacity  to  put  masturbation  into  perspective,  and  to  see  it  as 
a  relatively  minor  offense  was  not  without  precedent.  Several  contem- 
porary medical  texts,  for  example,  generally  adopt  a  tolerant,  or  at  least  a 
morally  neutral,  attitude  toward  the  subject.40  A  few  works  even  went  so  far 
as  to  advocate  masturbation  on  the  grounds  that  excessive  accumulation 
of  seed  was  physically  and  psychologically  harmful.41  Some  moral  treatises, 
on  the  other  hand,  condemn  the  practice  outright.  Robert  Allen's^  Treasvrie 
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of  Catéchisme,  or  Christian  Instruction  (1600)  denounced  anyone  who  "work- 
eth  filthinesse  alone  with  himselfe,  and  is  defiled  in  his  body."42  But  as  a 
rule,  the  moralists  tread  gingerly  over  the  whole  issue. 

A  cautious  course  is  also  taken  by  Puritan  diarists  when  they  write  about 
youthful  masturbation.  They  allude  to  it  with  their  typical  obscurity. 
Nehiamiah  Wellington,  a  seventeenth-century  London  artisan,  claimed 
vaguely  that  "lust,"  his  most  delightful  sin,  had  afflicted  him  since  he  was 
eight  years  old.43  Ralph  Josselin  is  equally  ambiguous,  saying  merely  that 
as  a  child  God's  grace  had  restrained  him  "from  lewdnes"  and  had  rescued 
him  from  the  "many  untowardnesses"  to  which  young  boys  are  prone.44 
The  only  forthright  confession  of  masturbation,  aside  from  Norwood's, 
comes  from  George  Trosse,  the  Nonconformist  minister  of  Exeter  in  the 
late  seventeenth  century.  Like  Norwood,  Trosse  wrote  an  autobiography, 
not  a  diary,  in  his  later  years.  Like  Norwood  too,  his  first  recorded  encounter 
with  the  sin  took  place  in  a  foreign  and  predominantly  Roman  Catholic 
country,  Portugal.  Trosse  was  sixteen  at  the  time  (1647),  about  four  years 
younger  than  Norwood  was  when  his  masturbatory  experiences  began.  He 
writes  in  his  autobiography  that  while  living  as  an  apprentice  among 
English  merchants  in  Oporto,  a  "lewd  Fellow-Servant  led  me  to  practise  a 
Sin,  which  too  many  Young  Men  are  guilty  of,  and  look  upon  it  as  harmless; 
tho'  God  struck  Onan  dead  in  the  Place  for  it."45  In  contrast  to  the  coyness 
shown  by  the  diarists,  this  disclosure  is  refreshingly  frank.  What  it  lacks, 
however,  is  the  introspective  scrutiny  and  spiritual  sophistication  which 
Norwood  brings  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 

When  diarists  turn  from  discussing  their  own  sexual  experiences  and 
comment  instead  on  the  sexual  misbehaviour  of  others,  they  become 
somewhat  more  explicit.  The  sexual  conduct  they  observe,  however,  is 
almost  always  illicit,  deviant,  or  sensational,  and  acts  to  reinforce  the 
diarists'  conviction  that  those  who  participate  in  such  activity  are  not 
among  the  godly  elect.46  In  this  respect,  sex  functions  as  a  way  of  assuring 
the  writers  of  their  own  special  status  in  God's  eyes,  if  only  by  pointing  out 
to  them  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  reprobate  masses. 

Several  diarists  find  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  this  kind  of  judgmental 
assessment.  Thus  Lady  Grace  Mildmay,  a  Northamptonshire  gentle- 
woman who  kept  a  journal  from  1570  to  1617,  finds  scandalous  the  "licen- 
tious behaviour"  and  "monstrous  spectacle"  of  a  local  commonlaw  couple 
and  resolves  to  "abhor  and  despise"  such  people.  As  a  girl  she  was  warned  to 
"avoyd  the  company  of  serving  men,  or  any  of  lyke  disposition,  whose  ribald 
talk  and  ydle  gestures  and  evill  suggestions  were  dangerous  for  our  chaste 
ears  and  eyes  to  hear  and  behold."47  Robert  Woodforde  writes  in  March  1637 
about  how  one  of  his  fellow  townsmen  was  jailed  for  keeping  company  with 
a  "naughty  woman,"  concluding  the  entry  with  a  prayer  thanking  God  for 
graciously  sustaining  him  on  the  path  of  righteousness.48  And  Simonds 
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D'Ewes  discloses  that  as  a  student  in  1 620  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
sodomy  was  so  rampant  among  his  classmates  that  he  was  "fain  to  live 
almost  a  recluse's  life,  conversing  chiefly . . .  with  some  of  the  honester 
fellows  thereof."49 

Clearly,  the  recording  of  illicit  and  deviant  sex  in  others  was  not  done 
purely  out  of  salacious  interest  in  the  bizarre  or  unconventional.50  On  the 
contrary,  it  helped  to  affirm  diarists  in  their  own  sense  of  superior  moral 
virtue  and  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  God's  power  in 
maintaining  them  in  that  virtue. 

As  well  as  helping  us  grasp  what  Puritans  may  have  thought  about  sex, 
the  journals  occasionally  reveal  the  extent  to  which  the  sexual  activities  of 
Puritans  actually  conformed  to  traditional  moral  precepts.  On  the  whole, 
of  course,  seventeenth-century  diaries  seem  to  lack  the  kind  of  data  needed 
to  calculate  how  often  people  had  sexual  intercourse  or  how  they  went 
about  exciting  each  other  erotically.  In  these  areas  diaries  rarely,  if  ever, 
provide  verification  or  modification  of  the  moralists'  position  that  the  fre- 
quency and  mannerof  intercourse  should  be  tempered  by  the  principle  of 
moderation.  There  is  one  area,  however,  where  diaries  can  be  informative. 
Alan  Macfarlane  has  found  evidence  in  Ralph  Josselin's  diary  which 
indicates  that  Josselin  and  his  wife  had  sexual  relations  while  she  was  still 
nursing  -  a  violation  of  the  traditional  taboo  against  intercourse  during 
lactation.51  Two  months  before  their  youngest  child  was  weaned,  Mrs. 
Josselin  told  her  husband  that  she  was  seven  weeks  pregnant.  She  was  pro- 
bably mistaken,  for  no  subsequent  birth  or  miscarriage  is  recorded.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  Mrs.  Josselin  believed  herself  to  be  with  child  proves 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  begun  to  have  sex  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  suckling  period.  In  such  instances,  then,  diaries  can  be  useful  tools  in 
revealing  to  what  degree  the  moralists'  advice  on  certain  aspects  of  sexual 
protocol  was  followed.52 

Diaries  can  also  help  us  ascertain  the  kinds  of  sexual  information  to 
which  Puritans  had  access.  Lady  Mildmay,  to  cite  just  one  example, 
related  in  her  journal  that  as  a  child  she  was  encouraged  by  her  governess, 
a  woman  possessed  of  "good  knowledge  in  phisick  and  surgerie,"  to  read 
medical  and  botanical  works  like  John  Vigon's  The  Most  Excellent  Workes 
of  C h irurgerye  (1 543)  and  William  Turner's  Herbal  (1568).  Her  early  expo- 
sure to  these  and  similar  texts  accounts  for  Lady  Mildmay's  interest  in 
medicine  as  an  adult.  Every  day,  we  learn,  she  "spent  some  time  in  the  Her- 
ball  and  books  of  phisick,  and  in  ministering  to  one  or  other  by  the  direc- 
tions of  the  best  phisitions  of  myne  acquaintance."53 

What  she  read  is  illuminating.  Vigon's  book  contains  a  concise  medical 
description  of  the  male  and  female  reproductive  organs  -  the  "yard" 
(penis),  the  "stones"  (testes),  and  the  "matrice"  (womb).  Its  portrayal  of  a 
woman's  sexual  organs  and  their  operation  is  traditional  insofar  as  it 
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considers  them  to  be  hidden  replica  of  male  genitalia  -  a  notion  whose 
popularity  and  authority  can  be  traced  back  to  at  least  the  time  of  Galen, 
who  is  commonly  credited  with  formulating  the  most  enduring  model  of 
human  reproduction  prior  to  the  Enlightenment.  Thus  the  vaginal  canal, 
including  the  clitoris,  was  thought  to  correspond  to  a  man's  penis,  while 
the  ovaries  were  likened  to  his  testicles.  Given  such  a  model,  it  was  natural 
enough  to  develop  the  argument  that  conception  could  only  take  place 
when  both  partners  achieved  orgasm.  The  logic  was  straightforward.  Since 
men  had  to  ejaculate  in  order  to  reproduce,  women  had  to  as  well.  This 
idea  -  the  two-seed  or  semence  theory  -  governs  Vigon's  remarks  about 
the  womb: 

The  matrice  . . .  hath  also  two  ventricles,  which  ende  at  one  mouth,  and  it 
hath  lytle  additions  of  flesh  called  the  two  homes  of  the  matrice,  and 
behynde  them  the  two  stones  of  a  woman  ben  situated.  And  ye  sayde  stones 
ben  smaller  and  broder  than  a  mans,  but  they  ben  not  so  long.  And  the  seed 
of  a  woman  descendeth  to  them  through  the  myddest  of  the  matrice.54 

In  short,  Lady  Mildmay,  along  with  many  other  seventeenth-century 
women,  was  expected  and  encouraged  to  feel  -  and  receive  -  sexual  pleasure 
during  intercourse  with  her  spouse.55  Pleasure  was  the  only  reliable  gauge 
of  female  orgasm,  without  which,  so  the  medical  theorists  maintained, 
conception  was  impossible.56  Unlike  some  of  her  Victorian  counterparts, 
the  last  thing  this  Puritan  gentlewoman  experienced  during  sex  was 
revulsion.57 

The  other  book  mentioned  by  Lady  Mildmay,  Turner's  Herbal,  also  dis- 
cusses sexual  matters,  but  does  so  within  the  context  of  popular  plant  lore. 
Among  its  many  cures  for  physical  ailments  is  a  herbal  remedy  -  "clary"  - 
which  alleviates  male  sterility.  Turner  promised  that  it  would  "stirreth  men 
to  the  getting  of  childer."  Coriander,  he  claimed,  "increaseth  the  sede"  in 
men,  but  he  advised  using  it  in  moderation  lest  overuse  bring  on  madness. 
Should  a  woman  wish  to  enhance  her  own  sexual  appetite,  he  suggested 
she  employ  a  mixture  which  included  rue.58  Lady  Mildmay  may  never 
have  used  these  aphrodisiacs,  but  she  knew  about  them.  And  we  know  she 
knew  about  them  by  reading  her  journal.59 


In  spite  of  the  evidence  thus  far  surveyed,  the  fact  remains  that  Puritan  diar- 
ists generally  are  tight-lipped  about  sex.  They  talk  about  it  here  and  there, 
especially  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a  personal  temptation  or  is  perceived 
as  a  sign  of  moral  degeneracy  in  others.  But  seldom  does  it  become  a  sub- 
ject for  sustained  discussion,  penetrating  analysis,  or  candid  revelation. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  spiritual  autobiographies.  Richard  Norwood 
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and  George  Trosse,  as  we  have  seen,  are  quite  open  about  such  highly  per- 
sonal sexual  experiences  as  masturbation.  Nor  do  they  shrink  from 
acknowledging  their  attraction  to  and  involvement  in  other  kinds  of  pro- 
hibited sexual  activity  -  fornication,  for  instance.  Trosse  admits  that  while 
in  Portugal  he  was  "haunted  with  lascivious  Speeches,  Gestures  and  Actions 
without,  and  with  impure  Fancies  within. "M  This  should  not  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  Norwood  and  Trosse  are  simply  more  honest  or  less  inhibited 
than  diarists  like  Robert  Woodforde  or  Henry  Newcome.  The  reasons  for 
their  apparent  candour  proceed  from  the  genre  in  which  they  are  writing, 
not  necessarily  from  their  personalities. 

Since  at  least  the  time  of  Augustine,  whose  Confessions  established  itself 
as  a  paradigm  for  this  kind  of  discourse,  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  con- 
version narrative  was  an  emphasis  on  the  morally  squalid  life  of  the 
individual  prior  to  his  or  her  spiritual  rebirth  in  Christ.  Within  this  genre 
sins  of  the  flesh  were  accorded  a  prominent  place  among  the  misdeeds 
from  one's  reprobate  past.  Augustine  himself  declares  that  throughout  his 
adolescence  he  had  been  awash  "in  the  broiling  sea  of  my  fornication," 
impelled  to  chart  a  course  devoted  "entirely  to  lust."61  We  should  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  both  Trosse  and  Norwood  (the  latter  reveals 
in  his  journal  that  he  had  read  the  Confessions)  reporting  their  sexual 
transgressions  in  a  rather  frank  manner.62  They,  along  with  other  Puritan 
autobiographers,  are  merely  following  the  Augustinian  model.63 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  procedure  encouraged  writers  to  exag- 
gerate their  sins  and  thereby  disqualifies,  or  at  least  mitigates,  the  validity 
of  their  testimony.64  Precisely  the  reverse  may  be  the  case.  The  conven- 
tionalization of  sexual  experience  which  the  conversion  narrative  pro- 
moted might  very  well  function  as  a  sanctioning  mechanism,  allowing 
autobiographers  the  liberty  to  reveal  potentially  shameful  episodes  from 
their  past  with  less  restraint  and  less  circumspection  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  done. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be  said  about  the  diarists,  whose  works 
all  too  often  resist  efforts  to  unveil  their  sexual  secrets.  This  silence  has 
several  explanations.  Certainly,  one  of  the  most  understandable  is  the 
writer's  fear  that  the  diary  would  be  read  by  strangers.  To  guard  against  this 
many  diarists  sometimes  chose  not  to  write  in  English.  Samuel  Fairclough 
is  said  to  have  kept  a  diary  in  both  Greek  and  Latin.65  Simonds  D'Ewes 
wrote  his  in  cipher.66  Others  destroyed  their  diaries  or  ordered  in  their  wills 
that  they  be  destroyed.67  Robert  Woodforde  took  perhaps  a  more  credu- 
lous approach.  He  inscribed  a  plea  on  the  cover  of  his  journal  which  read 
simply:  "who  ever  findes  this  book  (if  lost)  I  pray  be  sparinge  in  looking 
into  it  and  send  it  to  Robert  Woodforde  at  Northampton."68 

The  fear  of  discovery  and  of  subsequent  misinterpretation  was  not 
unfounded.  Henry  Newcome  recounted  in  his  journal  on  3  November 
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1665,  the  story  of  how  his  fellow  dissenter,  Mr.  Steele,  had  his  diary  confis- 
cated and  read  by  others.  Steele  apparently  wrote  that  on  a  certain  day  he 
had  intended  to  perform  some  "carnal"  business.  His  enemies,  seizing 
upon  the  word  "carnal,"  concluded  that  Steele  had  planned  a  sexual 
liaison  with  a  woman.  In  reality,  Newcome  informs  us,  Steele  was  talking 
about  going  to  a  fair  to  buy  a  cow  -  "carnal"  business  here  meaning 
"worldly,"  not  "sexual,"  business.69  Failing  in  his  objective,  he  then  "went 
home  with  a  gentlewoman,  and  they  had  some  opportunity  for  the  soul 
together,"  which  Newcome  -  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  him  - 
unhesitatingly  interprets  as  godly  conversation  and  instruction.70  The 
episode  tellingly  underscores  the  fact  that  it  did  not  pay  in  some  instances 
for  diarists  to  be  too  frank  about  their  personal  affairs,  sexual  or  otherwise. 
Discovery  by  one's  foes  was  a  real  and  dangerous  possibility,  especially  for 
nonconformist  clergy  like  Newcome  and  his  colleagues  during  and  im- 
mediately after  the  Restoration.71  Of  course,  Puritans  were  perfectly  cap- 
able of  playing  the  same  game.  In  1643,  when  Archbishop  Laud  was  tried 
before  Parliament  on  charges  of  high  treason,  a  prime  piece  of  evidence 
used  against  him  was  his  own  diary.72  William  Prynne,  Laud's  old  anta- 
gonist, even  went  so  far  as  to  publish  extracts  from  it.  One  of  these,  an 
ambiguous  entry  in  which  Laud  confesses  dreaming  that  he  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  were  in  bed  together,  prompted  Prynne  to  accuse  the  pre- 
late of  "uncleaness."73 

But  there  is  an  even  more  compelling  motive  for  the  diarists'  silence 
about  sex,  especially  married  sex.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  develop- 
ment of  humanism  and  the  Reformation  had  rendered  sex  within  mar- 
riage theologically  respectable.  Certainly,  by  the  seventeenth  century  it 
had  ceased  to  be  regarded,  as  it  had  been  during  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a 
barrier  to  achieving  a  higher  form  of  spiritual  perfection. 

One  has  only  to  consider  the  case  of  the  fifteenth-century  English  mys- 
tic, Margery  Kempe,  in  order  to  realize  how  profound  this  shift  in  attitude 
was.  In  her  autobiography,  Margery  is  anything  but  silent  about  sex.  She 
talks  candidly  and  at  length  about  her  physical  relationship  with  her  hus- 
band, confiding  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  his  sexual  overtures  fill 
her  with  loathing  and  that  she  complies  only  out  of  wifely  duty: 

. . .  sche  had  neuyr  desyr  to  komown  fleschly  wyth  hyre  husbonde,  for  pe 
dette  of  matrimony  was  abhominabyl  to  her  pat  sche  had  leuar,  hir  thowt, 
etyn  or  drynkyn  pe  wose,  pe  mukke  in  pe  channel,  pan  to  consentyn  to  any 
fleschly  comownyng  saf  only  forobedyens.  &  so  sche  seyd  to  hir  husbond, 
'I  may  not  deny  jow  my  body,  but  pe  lofe  of  myn  hert  &  myn  affeccyon  is 
drawyn  fro  allé  erdly  creaturys  &  sett  only  in  God.'  He  wold  haue  hys  wylle, 
&  sche  obeyd  wyth  greet  wepyng  &  sorwyng  for  pat  sche  myght  not 
levyn  chast.74 
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Margery  writes  freely  about  sex  because  she  was  disturbed  that  it  pre- 
vented her  from  attaining  true  holiness  through  celibacy,  a  calling  which 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  later  medieval  moralists  had  deemed 
superior  to  married  sexuality.  Jerome  even  proclaimed  that  a  fundamental 
incompatibility  existed  between  the  sexual  and  spiritual  worlds.75  Thus 
Margery  desperately  yearns  to  dedicate  herself  wholly  to  her  Saviour;  yet 
she  recognizes  this  will  never  be  possible  as  long  as  her  "vnclennesse"  with 
her  husband  continues.  So  she  exacts  from  him  a  promise  that  he  will 
"asken  no  dett  of  matrimony."76  Only  by  putting  off  the  harness  of  marital 
intercourse  can  she  assume  the  raiment  befitting  a  bride  of  Christ. 

But  in  the  sixteenth  century,  marriage  and  marital  sex  ceased  to  be  a 
source  of  frustration  among  godly  individuals.  Far  from  impeding  people 
in  their  quest  for  a  more  perfect  relationship  with  God,  sex  within  marriage 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  advance  that  quest,  controlling  an 
individual's  sinful  passions  and  thereby  better  preparing  him  or  her  for 
salvation.77  This  view  had  currency  in  England  as  early  as  1532,  when 
Richard  Taverner  published  his  translation  of  Erasmus'  Encomium 
Matrimonii: 

...  no  where  ye  may  fynd  the  purenes  and  perfection  of  maners  les  spotted 
and  contaminate,  than  amonge  wedded  persons.  Let  the  swarmes  of  mon- 
kes,  fryers,  chanons,  &  nunnys  auaunce  theyr  professyon  as  moch  as  them 
lust.  Let  them  bost  as  moch  as  they  wyll,  theyr  cerymonyes  &  dysguysed 
cotes  . . .  suerly  the  most  holy  kynd  of  lyfe  is  wedlocke  puerly  &  chastly 
kept . . .  For  what  thynge  is  sweeter  then  with  her  to  lyve,  with  whome  ye 
may  be  most  streghtly  copuled,  not  only  in  the  benevolence  of  the  mynd, 
but  also  in  the  coniunction  of  the  body.78 

The  position  developed  by  Erasmus  and  other  humanists  maintained 
its  currency  well  beyond  the  early  stages  of  the  Reformation.  Protestant 
moralists  continued  to  devalue  the  idea  of  celibacy,  especially  after  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  had  reaffirmed  its  spiritual  ascendancy  over 
marriage  and  thereby  solidified  its  place  as  an  abiding  feature  of  Catholic 
doctrine.79  By  the  seventeenth  century,  Puritan  writers  were  vigorously 
advocating  the  primacy  of  sexual,  wedded  love.  Gouge,  for  example,  ex- 
ploits the  rich,  erotic  overtones  of  Proverbs  5:18-19  when  he  addresses 
the  subject: 

Rejoyce  with  the  wife  of  thy  youth:  Let  her  be  as  the  loving  Hind  and  plea- 
sant Roe,  and  be  thou  ravished  always  with  love. 

Gouge  highlights  his  remarks  with  the  observation  that  the  hind  and  roe 
are  apt  symbols  of  married  affection  because  they  are  the  animals  most 
"enamored  . . .  with  their  mates,  and  even  mad  againe  in  their  heat  and 
desire  after  them."80 
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Other  moralists  followed  suit,  arguing  that  contrary  to  the  medieval  and 
Counter-Reformation  position,  celibacy  hinders  spiritual  growth  because 
it  cannot  check  sexual  appetites,  only  inflame  them.  The  result  is  lust.81 
Marriage,  on  the  other  hand,  channels  sex  into  a  creative  drive  that  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  mutual  love  of  husband  for  wife  and  wife  for  husband  -  a 
physical  and  spiritual  bond  which  ultimately  glorifies  God.  The  ultimate 
poetic  expression  of  this  sentiment  is,  of  course,  Milton's  great  paean  to 
wedded  love  in  Book  IV  of  Paradise  Lost.*2  Thomas  Gataker  renders  the 
idea  in  more  prosaic  terms: 

...  let  both  man  and  wife  so  esteeme  either  of  other,  as  joyned  by  Gods 
counsell,  as  given  by  Gods  hand;  and  so  receive  either  other  as  from  God, 
bee  thankfull  either  for  other  unto  God,  seeke  the  good  either  of  other  in 
God;  and  then  will  God  undoubtedly  with  his  blessing,  accompanie  his 
gift  to  his  owne  glorie,  and  their  mutuall  good.83 

And  Robert  Woodforde  utters  a  virtually  identical  thought  to  mark  the 
occasion  of  his  thirty-fourth  birthday.  On  3  April  1640  he  thanked  God  for 
joining  him  and  his  wife  "both  together  long  to  thy  glory  &  our  mutuall 
comfort." 

The  silence  of  Puritan  diarists  on  the  subject  of  sex,  therefore,  is  not 
necessarily  the  silence  of  shame,  or  guilt,  or  fear.  Rather,  it  is  the  silence  of 
assurance  -  an  assurance  that  ardent  love,  physically  manifested,  is  indis- 
pensable in  forging  the  bonds  of  reciprocal  affection,  aid,  and  comfort 
which  ultimately  unite  couples  not  just  to  each  other  but  to  God  as  well. 
Ironically,  the  assurance  which  many  Puritans  so  anxiously  sought  through 
their  recording  of  daily  experience,  was  rarely  lacking  whenever  they 
entered  the  bedchamber  with  their  spouse. 
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Long  Meg  of  Westminster,"  "Frederick  of  Jennen,"  "Mary  Frith  the 
Roaring  Girl"  -  the  woman  in  male  attire  is  a  recurrent  figure  in  the  pop- 
ular culture  and  literature  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  England. 
Why  did  this  period  produce  so  many  texts  which  focussed  upon  the 
female  transvestite?  What  social  significance  does  female  transvestism 
hold  in  a  patriarchal  culture? 

In  popular  festivals,  transvestism  and  the  reversal  of  sex-roles  functioned 
as  a  kind  of  licensed  misrule,  and  as  such  was  deemed  unthreatening  to 
patriarchal  order  because  it  remained  safely  contained  within  the  realm  of 
the  'festive.'  In  early  Christian  legends  as  well  as  English  Renaissance 
poetry,  drama,  and  pamphlet  literature,  writers  attempt  to  overcome  the 
threat  which  the  unruly  female  poses  to  men:  here,  the  female  transvestite 
uses  her  unorthodox  position  to  defend  women's  chastity,  promote  tradi- 
tional marriage,  and  thus  furthers  the  reinforcement  of  patriarchy. 


They  were  real  enough,  these  strange  usurpers  of  masculine  attire, 
"masculine-féminines"  who  took  to  the  streets  in  the  rituals  of  sex-role 
reversal  during  carnival  and  other  forms  of  licensed  misrule  in  Early  Mod- 
ern Europe.  Most  of  the  transvestite  rites,  such  as  the  Abbeys  of  Misrule  in 
France  and  Northern  Italy,  the  French  Fête  des  Fous,  and  St.  Stephen's  Day 
celebrations  as  well  as  the  English  traditions  of  the  Boy  Bishop,  Bessy,  and 
Maid  Marian  involved  men  impersonating  lascivious,  unruly,  or  grotes- 
que females.1  However,  there  is  an  example  of  female  transvestism  in  the 
disguised  bride  ritual,  a  pre-nuptial  rite  of  passage  in  Wales: 

On  the  night  previous  to  the  wedding,  a  few  of  the  bridegroom's  friends 
proceed  to  the  bride's  house  to  see  if  she  is  safe,  when  her  friends  conceal 
her  for  a  time,  either  by  dressing  her  in  man's  apparel,  or  by  putting  her  in 
some  obscure  place:  but,  after  some  pretended  difficulty,  she  is  at  length 
discovered,  when  they  sit  down,  and,  after  spending  the  evening  merrily, 
depart  home.2 
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In  such  rituals,  transvestism  functions  as  part  of  a  fertility  rite,3  but  in  other 
rituals  in  carnival  and  related  to  the  Saturnalia  transvestism  allowed  both 
sexes  to  transgress  socio-sexual  norms. 

Mumming,  was  common  during  the  Christmas  season  in  England, 
where  men  dressed  as  women  and  women  dressed  as  men  went  from  house 
to  house,  making  merry  in  their  disguises.4  The  carnival  festivities  of  Spain 
and  Germany,  although  not  always  transvestite,  afforded  an  even  greater 
degree  of  role- reversal:  during  this  period  women  were  allowed  to  domin- 
ate and  bully  their  husbands.  On  February  5,  the  Feast  of  Santa  Agueda 
(Saint  Agatha)  in  Spain,  women  gave  the  orders  and  men  obeyed.5  At  car- 
nival time  in  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  Nuremberg  men  were 
relegated  to  the  house  and  domestic  chores  while  their  wives  amused 
themselves.6 

Such  role-reversals,  outside  of  periods  of  festive  misrule,  were  not  tol- 
erated: for  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-England  husband-beating  was  a 
matter  of  some  concern  (figure  l).7  A  satirical  broadside,  "Fill  Gut  and 
Pinch  Belly"  (1620)  attests  to  its  frequency.  It  shows  a  scrawny  beast  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  sole  good  woman  it  has  managed  to  catch,  while  its 
more  fortunate  counterpart: 

Now  full  bellyed  Fill  gut,  so  Fat  heere  in  show 
Feeds  on  our  good  Men,  as  Women  well  know, 
Who  flocke  in  great  numbers,  all  weary  of  lives 
Here  thus  to  be  eaten,  and  rid  from  their  Wives.8 

The  rest  of  the  broadside  shows  scenes  of  husbands  beaten  and  ill-used  by 
their  wives.  At  least  three  husbandbeaters  figure  in  contemporary  court 
records  and  ballads.  In  1624,  Dorothy  Turner  was  ordered  to  appear  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex,  to  answer  "for  cruelly  beatinge 
and  abusinge  her  husband  Anthony  Turner."9  Two  of  the  husband- 
murderers  commemorated  in  ballads,  take  similar  measures.  "The  un- 
natural wife"  (1628)  offers  Alice  Davies  as  a  cautionary  example  of  a 
wicked  woman  who  comes  to  a  bad  end,10  while  Martin  Parker's  "A  warn- 
ing for  wiues"  (1629)  berates  Katherine  Francis,  who  lived  with  her  hus- 
band Robert  "at  household  iarres"  before  mortally  wounding  him  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.11  Like  Alice  Davies,  Katherine  Francis  was  condemned 
for  petit  treason  and  burned  to  death  at  Clerkenwell  Green.12 

Among  the  female  transvestites  mentioned  in  the  sessions  and  ecclesi- 
astical court  records,  ungovernability  is  also  a  common  charge.  In  1578,  a 
Stondon  woman,  Susan  Bastwick,  while  in  service  with  her  father,  "about 
Allhollantide  (All  Saints)  last  in  a  merriment  came  on  horseback  in  a 
cloak  disguised  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  had  any  good  ale."  The  judge 
ordered  her  to  ask  her  father's  forgiveness.  A  woman  servant  in  Littlebury 
(1585)  "did  wear  man's  apparel  disorderly  in  her  master's  house."  When 


FIGURE  1:  Husband-beating. 
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Jacob  Cornwall  of  Terling's  wife  was  accused  of  unchastity  with  one 
Thomas  Buries  in  1592,  part  of  the  evidence  against  her  was  that  she  "useth 
to  wear  young  men's  garters  and  said  she  would  do  so  until  they  came  for 
them."  Hunt's  wife,  according  to  the  Great  Chesterford  churchwardens 
(1585),  was  not  content  with  such  halfmeasures:  she  "contrary  to  God's 
law,  did  put  on  man's  apparel  and  went  forth  from  one  house  to  another  so 
ungodly  and  shamefully,  with  other  naughtiness  of  words."13  While  these 
isolated  examples  cannot  verify  the  existence  of  the  disruptive  female  sub- 
culture attested  to  by  polemicists,  the  woman  transvestite  and  husband- 
beater  violated  the  socio-sexual  hierarchy  by  introducing  into  daily  life  the 
female  unruliness  and  pugnacity  allowed  only  at  carnival  and  other  occa- 
sions of  licensed  misrule,  and  herein  lies  the  reason  for  the  interest  and 
anxiety  which  they  elicited  from  male  writers. 


From  the  1 570s  through  the  1 620s,  not  only  polemicists,  but  also  preachers 
and  satirists  viewed  the  transvestite  female  with  concern,  contempt,  and 
horrified  fascination.14  Castigating  them  as  monsters,  hermaphrodites, 
and  amazons,  their  detractors  condemned  female  transvestism  as  a  trans- 
gression against  the  God-given  natural  order,  associated  it  with  sexual 
immorality,  and  claimed  that,  by  wearing  the  clothes  of  another  sex, 
women  wanted  to  transform  themselves  into  men. 

They  justified  such  objections  by  citing  God's  prohibition  of  transves- 
tism in  Deuteronomy: 

The  woman  shall  not  weare  that  which  pertaineth  vnto  a  man,  neither 
shall  a  man  put  on  a  womans  garment:  for  all  that  doe  so,  are  abomination 
vnto  the  Lord  thy  God.15 

John  Calvin's  1566  sermon  on  this  text,  for  example,  argues  that  God 
intended  men  and  women  to  wear  clothes  which  denote  their  sex:  "Againe, 
when  women  go  apparelled  like  men  of  war, ...  it  is  against  kinde,  and  we 

ought  to  abhor  it "16  The  pamphleteer  Philip  Stubbes,  in  his  The 

Anatomie  of  Abuses  (1583)  takes  a  similar  line: 

It  is  writtê  in  the  22.  of  Deuteronomie,  that  what  man  so  euer 
weareth  womans  apparel  is  accursed,  and  what  woman  weareth 

mans  apparel  is  accursed  also Our  Appareil  was  giuen  vs  as 

a  signe  distinctive  to  discern  betwixt  sex  and  sex,  &  therfore  one 
to  weare  the  Apparel  of  another  sex,  is  to  participate  with  the 
same,  and  to  adulterate  the  veritie  of  his  own  kinde.17 

Stubbes,  Arthur  Golding  (who  was  Calvin's  translator),  and  Richard 
Brathwait  were  Puritans  who  objected  to  the  phenomenon  not  only  on 
grounds  of  scriptural  authority,  but  also  because  it  transgressed  the  ideals 
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of  female  chastity,  silence,  and  obedience  set  forth  in  Puritan  domestic 
ideology.18  Far  from  conforming  to  those  ideals,  the  female  transvestite 
was  visible,  vocal,  and  disruptive.  Preacher  John  Williams,  in  his^4  Sermon 
of  Appareil  (1619)  described  the  audacious  women  who  attended  church  in 
masculine  attire: 

What  flesh  and  blood  hath  his  thoughts  so  staunch,  but  must  be  distracted 
in  his  Church-deuotions,  at  the  prodigious  apparition  of  our  women?  . . . 
For  a  woman  therefore  to  come  vnto  a  Church  . . .  halfe  male,  and  halfe 
female  . . .  lifting  vp  towards  his  throne  two  plaister'd  eies  and  a  polled 
head ...  In  Sattin  (I  warrant  you)  in  stead  of  sackecloath  . . .  standing  most 
manly  vpon  her  points,  by  wagging  a  Feather  to  defie  the  World,  and  carry- 
ing a  dagger, ...  to  enter  Gods  house,  as  if  it  were  a  Play-house  . . .  what 
deuotion  in  the  world  but  must  start  aside?19 

Joan  Towler  seems  to  have  been  such  a  woman.  Although  her  offending 
garb  remains  a  mystery,  in  1596  this  Essex  woman  "came  into  our  church 
in  manes  appareil  upon  the  Sabaoth  daie  in  the  servyce  time"20  and  was 
brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

Since  such  unusual  attire  contravened  the  Pauline  dictate  that  woman's 
dress  reflect  her  subordinate  status  the  polemicists  saw  it  as  both  immodest 
and  a  sign  of  licentiousness.21  In  his  Description  of  England  (1577/87), 
William  Harrison  laments  that  the  doublet,  once  worn  by  "light  house- 
wives only  is  nowbecome  the  habit  for  chaste  and  sober  matrons"  and  that 
it  "is  now  come  to  pass  that  women  are  become  men;  and  the  men  trans- 
formed into  monsters."22 

William  Parkes,  writing  in  1612,  also  associates  transvestism  with 
unchastity: 

. . .  how  are  our  women  (as  it  were)  trans-formed  into  men,  by  degenerating 
from  their  sex,  and  from  the  vertue,  modesty,  and  ciuility  thereof,  by  their 
mannish  complements,  and  ruffianly  attires:  And  how  are  our  men  (as 
it  were)  trans-formed  into  women,  by  their  lascivious,  effeminate,  and 
wanton  imitations,  none  being  content  with  their  owne  estates  and 
conditions.23 

Hic  Mu Her  (1620)  contrasts  proper  women's  dress  with  the  lewd  attire  of  the 
female  transvestite: 

. . .  you  haue  taken  the  monstrousnesse  of  your  deformitie  in  apparel, 
exchanging  the  modest  attire  of  the  comely  Hood,  Cawle,  Coyfe,  handsome 
Dresse  or  Kerchiefe,  to  the  cloudy  Ruffianly  broad-brim'd  Hat,  and  wan- 
ton Feather,  the  modest  vpper  parts  of  a  concealing  straight  gowne,  to  the 
loose,  lasciuious  open  embracement  of  a  French  dublet,  being  all  vnbut- 
ton'd  to  entyce,  all  of  one  shape  to  hide  deformitie,  and  extreme  short  [?] 
wasted  to  giue  a  most  easie  way  to  euery  luxurious  action:  the  glory  of  a 
faire  large  hayre,  to  the  shame  of  most  ruffianly  short  lockes;  the  side, 
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thicke-gather'd,  and  close  guarding  Sauegards,  to  the  short,  weake,  thinne, 
loose,  and  euery  hand-entertaining  short  basses;  for  Needles,  Swords;  for 
Prayerbookes,  bawdy  Iigs;  for  modest  gestures,  gyant-like  behauiours,  and 
for  womens  modestie,  all  Mimicke  and  apish  inciuilitie M 

Perhaps  taking  their  cue  from  the  polemicists,  playwrights  made  trans- 
vestism one  of  the  tricks  of  the  whore.  In  Thomas  Dekker's  The  Honest 
Whore,  Part  /,  (1604),  Bellafront  dresses  as  a  page.  The  prostitutes  in  Thomas 
Middleton's  Your  Five  Gallants  (1602-08)  deck  themselves  out  as  shield- 
boys.  John  Marston's  "Satyre  II"  (1598)  describes  a  disguised  whore 
amongst  gallants: 

Tis  loose  legg'd  Lais,  that  same  common  Drab, 

For  whom  good  Tubrio  tooke  the  mortall  stab. 

Ha  ha,  Nay  then  Tie  neuer  raile  at  those 

That  weare  a  codpis,  thereby  to  disclose 

What  sexe  they  are,  since  strumpets  breeches  vse.25 

John  Reynolds'  sensationalistic  Gods  Revenge  Against  the  Abominable  Sin  of 
Adultery  (1679)  links  transvestism  to  adultery:  the  unfaithful  Helda  dresses 
as  a  man  to  run  off  with  her  lover,  and  "forgets  the  modesty  and  pudicity 
that  belongs  to  her  Sex,  she  is  without  shame  or  blushing,  and  as  if  she  had 
chang'd  her  nature  with  her  cloathes  she  seems  bold  and  impudent."26 

For  some  polemicists,  transvestism  signified  more  than  loss  of  womanly 
modesty.  They  maintained  that  the  female  transvestite  wished  to  transform 
herself  into  a  man  and  to  tyrannise  men.  This  inversion  recalls  the  role- 
reversals  of  the  carnival,  but  here  provokes  alarm  rather  than  laughter. 
One  of  the  earliest  texts,  George  Gascoigne's  The  Steele  Glas  (1 576),  depicts 
them  as  "monsters"  with  "helish  harts"  and  "deceitful  thoughts:" 

What  be  they?  women?  masking  in  mens  weedes? 
With  dutchkin  dublets,  and  with  Ierkins  iaggde? 
With  Spanish  spangs,  and  ruffes  set  out  of  France, 
With  high  copt  hattes,  and  fethers  flaunt  a  flaunt? 
They  be  so  sure  euen  Wo  to  Men  in  dede.27 

Philip  Stubbes  describes  the  "dublets  and  Jerkins"  worn  by  female  trans- 
vestites  and  contends  that: 

if  they  could  as  wel  chaunge  their  sex,  &  put  on  the  kinde  of  man,  as  they 
can  weare  apparel  assigned  onely  to  man,  I  think  they  would  as  verely 
become  men  indeed  as  now  they  degenerat[e]  from  godly  sober  women,  in 
wearing  this  wanton  lewd  kinde  of  attire,  proper  onely  to  man  (sig.  iiv). 

And  finally,  commenting  on  the  private  theatre  at  Blackfriars  in  1617, 
Henry  Fitzgeffrey  presents  the  female  transvestite  as  a  potential  man- 
batterer: 
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Monstrous:  A  Woman  of  the  masculine  Gender. 
Looke!  thou  mayst  well  descry  her  by  her  groath, 
Out,  point  not  man!  Least  we  be  beaten  both.28 
The  uproar  about  female  transvestites  peaked  in  1620  when,  according 
to  Hie  Mulier,  hordes  of  "Masculine-Féminines"  plagued  the  country: 

For  since  the  daies  oiAdam  women  were  neuer  so  Masculine;  Masculine  in 
their  genders  and  whole  generations,  from  the  Mother,  to  the  yongest 
daughter,  Masculine  in  Number,  from  one  to  multitudes;  Masculine  in 
Case,  euen  from  the  head  to  the  foot;  Masculine  in  Moode,  from  bold 
speech,  to  impudent  action;  and  Masculine  in  Tense:  for  (without  redress) 
they  were,  are,  and  will  be  still  most  Masculine,  most  mankinde,  and  most 
monstrous  (sig.  A31). . 

While  Hie  Mulier  recapitulates  previous  objections  and  dwells  upon  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  transvestite  woman,  Haec  Vir,  the  first  of  its  two  com- 
panion pieces,29  censures  men  for  their  effeminate  dress  and  behaviour. 
Most  significantly,  it  counters  the  objections  raised  in  previous  polemics 
with  a  unique  defence  of  female  transvestism  on  grounds  of  personal 
liberty.  Since  these  texts  have  already  been  discussed  in  detail  by  others,30 
this  essay  shall  only  briefly  consider  their  contributions  to  the  debate. 

Entered  in  the  Stationer's  Company  Registers  on  9  February  1620,  Hie 
Mulier;  or,  The  Man-  Woman:  Being  a  Médecine  to  cure  the  Coltish  Diseases  of 
the  Staggers  in  the  Masculine-Féminines  of  our  Times,  shows,  on  its  title  page, 
two  of  the  offending  females,  one  in  a  man's  broad-brimmed,  feathered  hat 
and  the  other  seated  in  a  barber's  chair,  waiting  to  have  her  locks  shorn  off 
by  an  attendant  barber  (figure  2).  Like  many  of  its  predecessors,  Hie  Mulier 
bases  its  charge  of 'unnaturalness'  upon  scriptural  authority:  it  locates  the 
first  sumptuary  law  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where  God's  decree  stipulates 
not  social  rank,  but  proper  gender  roles.31  Man's  clothing  designates  his 
role  as  worker  and  provider,  whereas  woman's  denotes  her  as  the  chaste 
possession  of  one  man: 

Remember  how  your  Maker  made  for  our  first  Parents  coates,  not  one 
coat,  but  a  coat  for  the  man,  and  a  coat  for  the  woman;  coates  of  seuerall 
fashions,  seuerall  formes,  and  for  seuerall  vses:  the  mans  coat  fit  for  his 
labour,  the  womans  fit  for  her  modestie  (sig.  B31). 

The  women  who  reject  God's  order  degenerate  into  licentious,  ungovern- 
able gadabouts: 

But  when  they  thrust  verrue  out  of  doores,  and  giue  a  shamelesse  libertie 
to  euery  loose  passion  that  either  their  weake  thoughts  ingenders,  or  the 
discourse  of  wicked  tongues  can  charme  into  their  yeelding  bosomes 
(much  too  apt  to  bee  opened  with  any  pick-locke  of  flattering  and  deceit- 
full  insinuation)  then  they  turne  Maskers,  Mummers,  nay  Monsters  in 
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FIGURE  2:  Hic  Millier:  the  Masculine-Feminine. 
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their  disguises,  and  so  they  may  catch  the  bridle  in  their  teeth,  and  runne 
away  with  their  Rulers,  they  care  not  into  what  dangers  they  plunge  either 
their  Fortunes  or  Reputations,  the  disgrace  of  the  whole  Sexe,  or  the  blot 
and  obloquy  of  their  priuate  families. . .  (sig.  C21).32 

Its  most  virulent  objection  is  that  such  women  adopt  only  the  worst  male 
characteristics.  Its  indictment  of  the  "great  ones"  (presumably  aristocratic 
masculine-féminines  of  independent  means)  who 

. . .  will  be  man-like  not  onely  from  the  head  to  the  waste,  but  to  the  very 
foot,  &  in  euery  condition:  man  in  body  by  attyre,  man  in  behauiour  by 
rude  complement,  man  in  nature  by  aptnesse  to  anger,  man  in  action  by 
pursuing  reuenge,  man  in  wearing  weapons,  man  in  vsing  weapons:  And 
in  briefe,  so  much  man  in  all  things,  that  they  are  neither  men,  nor  women, 
but  iust  good  for  nothing  (sig.  B21), 

inadvertently  damns  men  as  belligerent  bullies,  but,  more  important,  it 
betrays  how  men  fashion  the  female  transvestite  as  a  mirror  image  of  mas- 
culine violence. 

These  accusations  of  baseness,  unnaturalness  and  shamefulness  are 
refuted  in  Haec  Vir:  or  the  Womanish-Man:  Being  an  Answere  to  a  late  Booke 
intituled  Hie  Mulier.  When  the  sword-wielding  Hie  Mulier  encounters  the 
effeminate  Haec  Vir,  they  mistake  each  other  for,  respectively,  a  man  and  a 
woman.  This  gender  muddle  leads  to  a  debate  on  whose  aberration  is 
worse.  Speaking  in  her  defence.  Hie  Mulier  cites  another  natural  law, 
mutability,  which  sanctions  continual  change  in  the  shape  of  all  things, 
and  argues  that  male  attire  is  utilitarian,  not  immodest:  "what  we  weare  is 
warme,  thrifty  and  wholesome,  then  no  excesse  and  so  no  indiscre- 
tion  "33  She  claims  that  traditions  of  attire  are  established  by  custom, 

not  reason,  and  shows  how  social  customs  differ  from  place  to  place,  sug- 
gesting that  gender  roles  are  also  a  product  of  culture  rather  than  nature. 
She  eloquently  argues  for  her  right  to  follow  "those  pleasures  which  are 
most  sutable  to  mine  affections"  (sig.  A34-B1),  for  "we  are  as  free-borne  as 
Men,  haue  as  free  election,  and  as  free  spirits,  we  are  compounded  of  like 
parts,  and  may  with  like  liberty  make  benefit  of  our  Creations. . .  "  (sig. 
B31).  There  is,  moreover,  another  compelling  reason  for  female  transves- 
tism: men  have  taken  to  cosmetics  and  have  robbed  women  of  "our  Ruffes, 
of  our  Earerings,  Carkanets,  and  Mamillions,  of  our  Fannes  and  Feathers, 
our  Busks  and  French  bodies,  nay,  of  our  Maskes,  Hoodes  . . ."  (sig.  C1). 
She  deplores  men's  loss  of  martial  strength  and  degeneration  into  foppish 
gallants  (sig.  C24),  but  promises  that  when  men  once  more  become  "men  in 
shape,  men  in  shew,  men  in  words,  men  in  actions,  men  in  counsell,  men  in 
example:  then  will  we  loue  and  serue  you;  then  will  wee  heare  and  obey 
you  . .  r  (sig.  C24). 

The  monarch  himself  took  up  the  challenge,  but  concentrated  more  on 
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reforming  women  than  transforming  men.  In  mid-January  1620,  James  I 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  bishop  of  London  who 

called  together  all  his  clergy  about  this  town,  and  told  them  he  had  express 
commandment  from  the  King  to  will  them  to  inveigh  vehemently  and  bit- 
terly in  their  sermons  against  the  insolency  of  our  women,  and  their  wear- 
ing of  broad-brimmed  hats,  pointed  doublets,  their  hair  cut  short  or  shorn, 
and  some  of  them  stilettos  or  poignards  and  such  other  trinkets  of  like 
moment;  adding  withal  that  if  the  pulpit  admonitions  will  not  reform  them 
he  wold  preceed  by  another  course;  the  truth  is  the  world  is  very  much  out 
of  order,  but  whether  this  will  mend  it  God  knows.34 

After  three  weeks,  John  Chamberlain  could  report  some  progress: 

Our  pulpits  ring  continually  of  the  insolence  and  impudence  of  women; 
and  to  help  the  matter  forward,  the  players  have  likewise  taken  them  to 
task,  and  so  do  the  ballads  and  ballad  singers,  so  that  they  can  come 
nowhere  but  their  ears  tingle.  And  if  all  this  will  not  serve,  the  King 
threatens  to  fall  upon  their  husbands,  parents  or  friends  that  have  or 
should  have  power  over  them  and  make  them  pay  for  it.35 

Perhaps  Chamberlain  was  overly  optimistic.  Thomas  Walkington's  ser- 
mon Rabboni,  or  Mary  Magdalen s  Tears  furnished  but  a  timid  rebuke:  "Are 
not  the  days  farre  worse,  then  those  that  were  in  hay  the  Prophets  town?  . . . 
Are  not  the  sexes  altered?  Contrary  to  that  in  Deut.  22.5."36 

And  an  undated  ballad  gives  some  indication  ol  women's  irreverent  res- 
ponse to  Walkington  and  his  brethren: 

Nor  do  they  care  what  a  wise  man  saith, 

Or  preachers  in  their  defame, 
But  jeer,  and  hold  him  an  ass;  but  i'faith 

They'd  blush  if  they  had  any  shame: 
For  citty  and  countrey  both  deride  em, 
And  our  king,  God  blesse  him,  cannot  abide  'em.37 

Even  a  decade  later,  the  female  transvestite  continues  to  plague  Richard 
Bra th wait:  his  The  English  Gentlewoman  (  163 1)  upbraids  his  female  readers 
for  wearing  doublets:  "That  distinction  which  decency  found  out  for 
habits  virile  and  feminine,  what  commixture  hath  it  found  in  latter  times? 
What  near  resemblance  and  relation  hath  womans  to  mans:  suting  their 
light  feminine  skirts  with  manlike  doublets?"38  Hie  Mulier's  vow  to  Haec 
Vir  -  "Comeliness  shall  be  our  study:  feare  our  Armour,  and  modestie  our 
practice"  (sig.  C2)  -  was  not,  it  seems,  kept,  and  the  preachers'  and  pam- 
phleteers' dream  of  subduing  the  female  transvestite  remained  unrealized. 
Yet  the  literature  of  their  contemporaries  offered,  in  its  treatment  of  this 
aberrant  female,  the  consolations  of  wish-fulfillment. 
While  polemicists  denounced  the  female  transvestite  as  a  monstrous, 
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aggressive  affront  to  a  divinely-sanctioned  natural  order,  her  fictional 
counterpart  is  treated  with  more  leniency:  for  in  early  Christian  legends  as 
well  as  English  Renaissance  prose,  verse,  and  drama,  the  female  trans- 
vestite's  subversive  potential  is  defused,  for  the  most  part,  by  fantasy 
resolutions  in  which  she  takes  on  male  attire  to  defend  her  chastity,  or 
where  her  exploits  assist  men  and  often  end  in  capitulation  to  patriarchal 
authority.  Transvestism  practiced  by  female  saints  was  not  regarded  as 
immoral  or  scandalous  by  the  Church  Fathers  or  their  medieval  followers. 
Following  Philo  of  Alexandria,  the  early  Church  Fathers  represented  the 
male  as  the  more  rational,  and  therefore  superior,  element  of  the  soul,  the 
female  as  the  less  rational  and  therefore  inferior.39  Wearing  men's  clothes 
thus  signified  an  attempt  to  become  more  rational  and  nearer  to  Christian 
perfection  by  imitating  the  superior  sex.  In  an  age  which  held  celibacy  to 
be  the  highest  Christian  virtue,  female  transvestism  symbolised  not  only 
the  rejection  of  one's  own  sex,  but  also  the  renunciation  of  the  world  in 
order  to  better  serve  God.  These  reasons  are  reflected  in  the  vitae  of  trans- 
vestite  female  saints.40  Pelagia,  a  beautiful  dancing  girl  and  prostitute  in 
Antioch,  after  her  conversion  to  Christianity,  dressed  as  a  man,  adopted 
the  name  Pelagius,  and  took  refuge  on  Mount  Olivet,  where  she  was 
admired  for  her  holiness  and  asceticism.  Her  true  sex  was  not  revealed 
until  after  her  death.41  Saint  Margarita-Pelagia  despised  marriage  so  much 
that,  following  her  betrothal,  she  fled  the  nuptial  chamber  in  men's  dress, 
cut  her  hair,  and  entered  a  monastery  under  the  name  Pelagius.42 

Transvestism  undertaken  to  defend  chastity  also  figures  in  the  1560  tale 
of  Frederyke  of  Jennen.43  When  the  merchant  Ambrose  of  Jennen  boasts 
of  his  wife's  fidelity,  Johan  of  Florence  makes  a  bet  that  he  can  seduce  her. 
Secreting  himself  in  a  chest  conveyed  into  her  room,  he  creeps  out  at  night, 
steals  three  jewels,  and  takes  note  of  a  mole  growing  on  her  left  arm.  With 
this  information,  he  convinces  Ambrose  of  his  wife's  adultery.  Ambrose 
orders  her  slain,  but  a  compassionate  servant  allows  her  to  escape.  She 
dresses  as  a  man,  and  taking  the  name  of  Frederyke,  travels  to  Secant, 
where  she  wins  the  King's  admiration,  becomes  one  of  his  officers,  and 
vanquishes  his  enemies.  When  Johan  comes  to  Alkare,  he  inadvertently 
reveals  his  duplicity  to  Frederyke,  who  has  her  husband  summoned  to  the 
court.  Without  disclosing  the  reasons  for  her  inquiry,  she  asks  Ambrose  to 
identify  the  jewels  and  questions  the  king  on  the  punishment  which  a  thief 
and  traducer  of  women's  honour  deserves.  Stripped  of  her  male  attire  and 
naked  except  for  a  silk  loincloth,  Frederyke  then  appears  before  the  court 
and  denounces  Johan's  treachery,  for  which  he  is  sentenced  to  death.  With 
her  honour  restored,  she  is  reunited  with  Ambrose  and  rewarded  by  the 
King,  who  reluctantly  allows  one  of  his  best  statesmen  to  return  to 
Jennen. 

While  Frederyke  becomes  a  transvestite  from  exigency  and  relinquishes 
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her  masculine  apparel  when  she  can  safely  return  to  her  husband,  Long 
Meg  of  Westminster  is  a  warrior  woman  who  exults  in  her  male  attire  and 
attacks  cheating,  thieving,  or  braggart  males.  A  folk  heroine,  she  fas- 
cinated the  popular  imagination  during  the  English  Renaissance:  the 
Lord  Admiral's  Men  presented  Long Meg of Westminster,  Part Im  the  season 
beginning  June  1594.44  She  is  associated  with  the  rituals  of  carnival  in 
Gabriel  Harvey's  "Pierce's  Supererogation"  (1600),  which  calls  her  a  "lus- 
tie  bounsing  rampe  somewhat  like  Galemella  or  maide  Marian,"45  while  a 
history  of  a  brothel,  Hollands  Leaguer  (1632)  describes  her  less  flatteringly 
as  "that  famous  Amazon,  Longa  Margarita,  who  had  there  for  many  yeeres 
kept  an  infamous  house  of  open  Hospitality."46  She  is  alluded  to  in  Nathan 
Field's  Amends  for  Ladies  (1611)  and  appears  as  a  defender  of  women  in 
John  Taylor's  The  womenssharpe  revenge  (1640).47  Most  important,  between 
1582  and  1690,  four  accounts  of  her  life  were  published.48 

In  the  lives  of  Long  Meg,  the  threatening  aggressiveness  of  the  female 
transvestite  is  undercut  by  making  her  a  force  for  public  justice,  pranks, 
and  patriotism.  Arriving  in  London  from  her  native  Lancashire,  she 
becomes  a  serving  maid  in  the  Eagle  tavern,  where  she  aids  needy  soldiers, 
staves  off  the  bailiff  who  arrives  to  arrest  her  customers,  and  saves  her 
friends  from  robbers.  Disguised  as  a  man,  she  duels  with  and  defeats  the 
braggart  Sir  James  of  Castile.  As  punishment,  he  must  "wait  on  my  trencher 
at  supper  and  confesse  me  to  be  thy  better  in  any  ground  in  England"  (Life 
and  Pranks,  (1582),  sig.  A42).  That  evening,  guests  commiserate  with  Sir 
James  on  his  defeat  by  the  English  gentleman,  but  Meg  "pulling  off  her  hat, 
her  hair  falling  about  her  eares,"  reveals  her  identity,  to  the  amusement  of 
all  the  company  (Life  and  Pranks,  (1582),  sig.  A42).  Serving  in  the  wars  at 
Boulogne  as  a  laundress,  Meg  defeats  a  Frenchman  who  has  challenged 
the  English: 

. . .  after  a  long  and  desperate  combate  Meg  ouerthrew  him  and  pulling  out 
her  Scymeter  cut  off  his  head,  then  taking  of  her  Burganet,  her  hair  did  fall 
about  her  ears,  whereby  the  Frenchmen  perceived  that  she  was  a  Woman, 
and  the  English  giving  a  great  shout,  Meg  by  a  Drum  sent  to  the  Dolphin 
his  Souldiers  head,  and  said,  an  English  woman  sent  it  (Life  and  Pranks, 
(1582),  sig.  B22). 

On  her  return  to  England,  Meg  becomes  proprietor  of  an  Islington  tavern. 
After  Huffing  Dick  attacks  one  of  her  maids,  she  beats  him  with  a  staff  and 
subjects  him  to  a  degrading  ritual  of  sex-role  reversal:  "Thou  shalt  put  on 
my  Maides  Petticotes  on,  and  follow  me  to  day  to  dinner  with  a  Sword  and 

a  Buckler;  and  I  will  be  drest  in  mans  apparrell [She]  carried  him  home 

with  her,  and  drest  him  full  womanlike  . . ."  (Life  and  Pranks,  (1635),  p.  26). 
She  dresses  herself  in  male  attire  and  parades  him  through  the  streets  until 
they  arrive  at  an  inn  where  she  "shewed  Sir  lames  Withrington  what  a  proper 
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Page  shee  had  got.  Hee  and  the  rest  of  the  guests  laught  heartily  at  the 
mattter;  and  full  mannerly  did  he  waite  upon  her  trencher  all  dinner 
time. . . ."  {Life  and  Pranks,  (1635),  pp.  26-27). 

Although  her  acts  serve  the  cause  of  justice,  the  intensity  of  violence, 
particularly  in  the  last  episode,  exposes  male  fear  of  the  aggressive  female 
and  the  humiliation  she  inflicts  upon  men:  because  of  her,  they  are  mock- 
ed by  their  fellows,  forced  to  perform  servile  tasks,  and  suffer  dishonour  or 
even  death  at  the  hands  of  a  woman.  However,  the  text  allays  these  an- 
xieties by  Long  Megs  marriage  to  a  soldier.  Long  Meg  becomes  an  obedient 
wife  who,  rather  than  battle  her  husband,  subjects  herself  to  a  beating: 

...  he  sought  to  pick  a  quarrell  and  fall  out  with  her,  and  calling  her  aside 
vnto  a  backe  chamber,  stript  her  into  her  petticoate,  and  there  deliuered 
her  one  staffe,  and  tooke  himselfe  another,  and  told  her,  that  for  that  hee 
had  heard  shee  was  so  mankind  as  to  beat  all  shee  met  withall,  he  would  try 
her  manhood, . . .  She  replied  nothing,  but  held  downe  her  head.  And  with 
that  hee  layd  her  on  three  or  foure  blowes.  And  shee  in  all  submission  fell 
downe  vpon  her  knees,  desiring  him  to  hold  his  hands  and  to  pardon  her. 
Why,  quoth  he,  why  take  you  not  the  sticke  and  strike?  Husband,  quoth 
she,  whatsoeuer  I  haue  done  to  others,  it  behooueth  me  to  bee  obedient 
towards  you;  and  neuer  shall  it  be  said,  though  I  can  swindge  a  Knaue  that 
wrongs  me,  that  LongM^g  shall  be  her  Husbands  master:  and  therefore  vse 
me  as  you  please  {Life  and  Pranks,  (1635),  p.  22).49 

Like  Long  Meg,  Clara,  the  heroine  of  Francis  Beaumont  and  John 
Fletcher's  Love's  Cure,  or,  The  Martial  Maid  (1606-13)50  is  also  a  woman 
warrior.  The  play  considers  the  nature  versus  culture  debate  in  Haec  Vir, 
through  the  treatment  of  its  two  protagonists,  Clara  (who  has  been  raised 
as  a  boy  by  her  soldier-father,  Alvarez)  and  Lucio  (whom  his  mother,  for 
fear  of  reprisals  from  her  husband's  enemies,  has  reared  as  a  girl).  When 
Alvarez  is  reprieved,  husband  and  wife  are  reunited  and  exchange  the 
transvestite  siblings  in  order  to  educate  them  in  their  proper  sex-roles. 
Alvarez  assumes  that  gender  is  socially-constructed  rather  than  biologically- 
determined  and  therefore  believes  his  children's  behaviour  may  be  changed 
through  judicious  re-training: 

Now  our  mutuall  care  must  be 
Imploy'd  to  help  wrong'd  nature,  to  recover 
Her  right  in  either  of  them,  lost  by  custome: 
To  you  I  give  my  Clara,  and  receive 
My  Lucio  to  my  charge:  and  we'll  contend 
With  loving  industry,  who  soonest  can 
Turne  this  man  woman,  or  this  woman  man.51 

However,  the  action  of  the  play  argues  against  his  contention.  Instead,  the 
reformation  of  Clara  and  Lucio,  who  bear  an  uncanny  resemblance  to  Hie 
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Mulier  and  Haec  Vir,  demonstrates  how  Anatomy  is  indeed  Destiny:  "just 
as  one  can't  change  one's  genitals,  so  one  can't  change  the  'real'  way  one  is 
meant  to  behave."52 

But  Lucio  and  Clara's  subsequent  adventures  do  more  than  illustrate 
biological  determinism.  They  reveal  how  'masculinity'  and  'femininity' 
are  defined  according  to  a  phallocentric  standard  created  by  men  and 
serving  their  interests.  Love's  Cure  presents  a  warrior's  culture  which  equates 
skill  in  swordsmanship  with  sexual  prowess,  which  measures  merit  by 
one's  skill  in  boozing,  wenching,  and  warmongering.  It  is,  as  well,  a  culture 
which  is  deeply  antagonistic  towards  women:  'femininity'  is  defined  as 
lack  of  masculine  virtues.  This  is  clearly  shown  through  Lucio,  whose 
behaviour  offers  a  male-defined  view  of  women  as  frivolous,  prissy,  and 
weak:  he  fusses  over  pet  birds  and  clothes,  is  scandalised  by  smutty  jokes, 
runs  away  from  fights,  and  refuses  to  master  a  sword. 

Although  Lucio  is  a  priggish  coward,  the  warrior  males  have  their  own 
defects.  Ironically,  the  person  who  most  conforms  to  the  pattern  for  ideal 
manhood  is  Clara,  the  female  transvestite.  Her  function  in  the  play  is  to 
point  out  men's  deviations  from  their  own  chivalric  code  of  combat  and  to 
provide  an  heroic  example  for  men  to  emulate.  Clara  joins  forces  with 
Vitelli,  her  father's  enemy,  because  he  has  been  unfairly  set  upon  by 
several  opponents  in  Alvarez's  house  where  "the  lawes/Of  hospitable  duty 
should  protect  him"  (I.iii.130-31).  She  rescues  Vitelli  for  a  second  time 
when  his  whore,  Malroda,  plots  with  her  lover  to  have  him  killed,  admon- 
ishing him  to 

Show  your  old  valour,  and  learn  from  a  woman, 

One  Eagle  has  a  world  of  odds  against 

A  flight  of  Dawes,  as  these  are  (IV.ii.  146-48). 

However,  Clara's  martial  strength  is  inappropriate  for  her  new  role  as 
"true  woman."  Alvarez  tells  her  that  she  no  longer  needs  to  use  a  sword,  for 
"Thy  beauty ... /Shall  be  a  stronger  guard"  (I.iii.31-32),  but  Bobadilla 
offers  a  more  cynical  view  of  woman's  place  as  an  object  for  men's 
sexual  gratification: 

. . .  what  have  you  to 
doe  with  Armors,  and  Pistols,  and  Javelins,  and  swords,  and  such  tooles? 
remember  Mistresse:  nature  hath  given  you  a  sheath  onely,  to  signifie 
women  are  to  put  up  mens  weapons,  not  to  draw  them  . . .  (II.ii.86-89). 

Clara  herself  realises  the  disadvantages  of  being  female:  while  she  ac- 
knowledges her  duty  to  her  father  will  mean  giving  up  her  male  attire,  she 
"could  wish/I  were  what  I  appeare"  (I.iii.37-38),  and  when  Lucio  jibes  at 
her  for  sparring  with  him:  "When  wil  you  be  a  woman?"  (II.ii.138),  Clara 
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replies,  "Would  I  were  none./But  natures  privy  Seale  assures  me  one" 
(Il.ii.  138-39). 

It  is,  nonetheless,  nature  and  not  'custom'  which  prevails  in  reforming 
both  Lucio  and  Clara,  who  repudiate  their  unseemly  ways  when  they  fall 
in  love  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  disgruntled  Alvarez  gives  his 
son  a  final  chance  to  prove  his  manhood  by  striking  the  first  man  they  meet 
and  "if  we  chance  to  light  upon  a  woman/Take  her  away,  and  use  her  like  a 
man"  (IV.iii.39-40).  As  he  kisses  Genevora,  Lucio  finds  his  "womanish 
soul,  which  hitherto  hath  governd/This  coward  flesh,  I  feele  departing 
from  me"  (IV.iv.54-55).  Clara,  infatuated  with  Vitelli,  realises  "I  am  a  woman, 
and  must  learn  to  fight/A  softer  sweeter  battaile  then  with  Swords" 
(II.ii.251-52). 

Still,  it  is  Clara's  martial  skill  which  first  endears  Vitelli  to  "The  fairest 
Souldier,  I  ere  saw"  (Il.ii.  176).  In  Vitelli's  attraction  to  Clara,  the  text  very 
nearly  implies  something  even  more  distressing  than  the  contention  that 
the  female  transvestite  wishes  to  be  a  man:  it  suggests  that  the  warrior  male 
is  not  interested  in  women,  but  in  other  men.  However,  the  text  evades  this 
latter  issue  to  dwell  upon  the  former.  When  Vitelli  voices  his  fear  of  pet- 
ticoat rule,  viewing  the  inversion  of  gender  roles  as  loss  of  masculinity: 

You  are  of  so  great  spirit,  that  I  must  learn 
To  weare  your  petticoat,  for  you  wil  have 
My  breeches  from  me  (IV.ii.  182-82). 

Clara  reassures  him  that  she  will  now  behave  as  women  should:  her  ambi- 
tion now  is  to  serve,  to  obey  and,  disturbingly,  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
her  man: 

Rather  from  this  houre 
I  here  abjure  all  actions  of  a  man, 
An  wil  esteem  it  happinesse  from  you 
To  suffer  like  a  woman:  love,  true  love 
Kath  made  a  search  within  me,  and  expel'd 
All  but  my  naturall  softnesse,  and  made  perfect 
That  which  my  parents  care  could  not  begin. 
I  wil  show  strength  in  nothing,  but  my  duty, 
And  glad  desire  to  please  you,  and  in  that 
Grow  every  day  more  able  (IV.ii.  182-93). 

Love's  Cure  seems  fundamentally  a  conservative  text.  Clara's  capitula- 
tion to  Vitelli  recalls  Long  Meg's  submission  to  her  soldier  husband,  and 
like  Long  Meg's,  it  allays  the  anxieties  about  the  bellicose  female  trans- 
vestite who  attacks  men.  Yet,  in  a  more  telling  way,  its  subtext  alludes  to 
women's  power  over  men.  By  threatening  to  commit  suicide  when  the 
fighting  commences,  Genevora,  Eugenia,  and  Clara  end  the  vendetta 
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between  their  families.  Genevora  emphatically  tells  Lucio  that  his  valour 
derives  from  his  relationship  with  her:  "Thy  valour's  not  thy  owne,  I  gave  it 
thee/These  eyes  begot  it,  this  tongue  bred  it  up"  (V.iii.  117-18).  However,  the 
text  never  develops  this  implication  that  men  need  women  to  validate  their 
own  sense  of  masculinity.  Rather,  Vitelli  smugly  hammers  home  the  moral 
that  nature,  through  love,  has  triumphed  over  custom  by  converting  the 
transvestite  female  warrior  into  a  proper  woman: 

Behold  the  power  of  love:  lo,  nature  lost 

By  custome  irrecoverably,  past  the  hope 

Of  friends  restoring,  love  hath  here  retriv'd 

To  her  own  habit,  made  her  blush  to  see 

Her  so  long  monstrous  metamorphoses. 

May  strange  affaires  never  worse  successe  (V.iii.257-62). 

*  *  * 

For  Early  Modern  England,  the  significance  of  female  transvestism  lies  in 
its  challenge  to  the  existing  socio-sexual  hierarchy.  During  carnival  and 
other  festivals  of  licensed  misrule,  men  and  women  exchanged  gender 
roles  and  sometimes  apparel.  The  women  were  allowed  to  bully  men  and 
once-a-year  husbands  were  subjected  to  the  inequities  of  a  domestic  order 
which  they  had  created.  While  such  role-reversal  was  sanctioned  within 
these  festivals,  at  other  times  of  the  year,  female  aggressiveness  and  trans- 
vestism were  viewed  with  disapproval.  Contemporary  documents  suggest 
that  a  subculture  of  female  transvestites  existed  in  London  and  its  environs. 
Not  only  preachers  and  polemicists,  but  James  I  himself  argued  that  the 
transvestite  female  undermined  a  God-given  natural  order  and  threatened 
male  authority.  Although  James  Is  campaign  to  control  them  was  only 
partially  successful,  the  literary  versions  of  the  transvestite  female  offered 
the  consolations  of  a  fantasy  resolution  to  the  problem.  In  the  Long  Meg  of 
Westminster  series  and  Love's  Cure*  the  female  transvestite  ceases  to  use  her 
formidable  power  against  men  when  she  voluntarily  renounces  her  mas- 
culine attire  and  submits  to  her  husband's  authority.  In  this  way,  the  texts 
assuage  male  anxiety  about  the  pugnacious  and  ungovernable  females 
who  existed  in  the  world  beyond  the  stage  in  Early  Modern  England. 
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The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  in 
Book  I  of  the  Faerie  Queene 


D.A.  BEECHER 


In  his  treatise  on  melancholy,  the  celebrated  physician  André  Du  Laurens 
described  how  the  disease  was  generated  through  the  preoccupations  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  of  the  soul:  "This  sillie  man  is  led  captive  of  love,  and 
religious  deuotion  preuaileth  with  another.  This  humour  then  will  imprint 
in  melancholike  men  the  obiects  most  answerable  to  their  condition  of  life 
and  ordinarie  actions."1  Hence,  the  various  states  of  melancholy  were  named 
according  to  the  objects  that  caused  them:  love  melancholy,  religious 
melancholy.  But  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  list  of  objects  and  their 
melancholy  correlatives  could  be  greatly  extended,  for  in  terms  of  the  actual 
treatises  of  that  age  dealing  with  the  condition,  there  were  essentially  two 
kinds:  those  that  dealt  with  the  pathogenetic  elements  of  amorous  desire, 
and  those  that  dealt  with  the  pathogenetic  elements  of  the  religious  quest 
No  other  human  endeavour  concentrated  the  passions  or  imprinted  its  con- 
ditions upon  the  soul  as  did  these  two.  Moreover,  the  nucleus  of  received 
medical  ideas  that  accounted  for  the  somatopsychic  processes  governing 
these  conditions  provided  the  grounds  for  their  association  in  the  Tudor 
mind  -  and  if  not  at  the  level  of  medical  causes,  then  at  the  level  of 
mythopoetic  association.  In  accordance  with  the  habits  of  Renaissance  logic, 
those  causes  that  share  a  common  effect  must,  in  themselves,  be  related 
through  their  attributes  at  the  level  of  correspondences.  By  Burton's  time, 
the  association  was  widely  recognized,  at  least  by  those  he  approved:  "but 
some  do  not  obscurely  make  a  distinct  species  of  it,  dividing  Love-Melancho- 
ly into  that  whose  object  is  women;  and  into  the  other,  whose  object  is  God."2 
They  are  in  essence  one  and  the  same  phenomenon,  differing  in  few  respects 
in  the  way  they  transfix  the  soul  and  thereby  generate  that  deteriorating  com- 
plicity of  depraved  judgement  and  adust  humours  that  leads,  in  turn,  to  com- 
mon ends:  moroseness,  despair  and  suicide. 

Behind  each  sub-species  was  a  distinct  literary  and  mythological  tradi- 
tion. Together  they  constitute  a  preponderant  portion  of  the  quintessential 
in  Tudor  literature.  The  lover,  as  viewed  in  the  medical  treatise,  exhibits  all 
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the  symptoms  that  a  nearly  exhausted  Petrarchan  tradition  could  provide 
by  way  of  torment,  sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite,  sighing,  tears  and  weep- 
ing. Behind  those  manifestations  of  complaint  and  suffering  -  the  result  of 
fixing  the  eyes  upon  an  object  of  beauty  that  first  enthralls,  then  tyrannizes 
over  concupiscent  appetites  as  well  as  over  the  nobler  elements  of  the  soul  - 
there  was  a  psychology  of  self-accusation,  a  culturally  conditioned  paralysis 
in  the  face  of  the  devotional  object,  and  a  ritual  diminishing  of  self-esteem. 
By  contrast,  the  religious  melancholiac  was  victim  of  a  peculiarly  Protestant 
brand  of  self-achievement,  dominated  by  metaphors  of  the  militant  Chris- 
tian life,  by  incrementally  demanding  trials  of  continence  and  purity  of  con- 
science, and  by  meticulous  elaborations  upon  the  psychomachia.  The 
Pauline  armour  of  faith  was  superimposed  on  the  mythic  structures  of  chival- 
ric  adventure  redeployed  as  the  sequence  of  spiritual  trials  that  either  con- 
firm religious  joy  or  demonstrate  its  loss.  By  raising  the  woman  of  flesh  and 
blood  to  the  level  of  a  religious  symbol,  and  by  adopting  the  exploits  of 
Medieval  knights  to  symbols  of  the  militant  Christian  life,  the  Tudor  poets 
furnished  themselves  with  objects  of  devotion  also  capable  of  leading  to 
despair.  Each  assumes  its  place  in  a  common  ideological  and  poetic  ethos. 

Nowhere  are  those  associations  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  Book  I 
of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  for  in  creating  the  narrative  by  which  the 
Redcrosse  knight  is  brought  from  his  nearly  fatal  despondency  to  a  recon- 
firmed state  of  constancy  in  the  Christian  life,  Spenser  devises  a  compound 
essay  on  the  traditions  relating  to  melancholy.  Given  the  intense  examina- 
tion of  the  soul  that  arose  with  the  Lutheran  principle  of  the  priesthood  of 
every  believer  and  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  election,  the  threat  of  despair 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  Reformation  psyche  -  a  threat  predicated  on 
the  paradox  that  despair  was  both  a  serious  failure  of  faith  and  hence  a  sin, 
yet  a  prerequisite  to  salvation  that  leads  first  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  Spenser  prepares  his  Everyman  characterologically  with  a  brood- 
ing melancholy  sufficient  to  make  his  lapses  of  the  spiritual  will  an  ap- 
propriate issue  of  his  make-up.  As  the  narrative  proceeds,  however,  he  also 
gathers  up  those  allusions  to  erotic  melancholy  and  to  disease  that  complete 
the  idea  cluster,  creating  of  this  episode  a  psychologem  of  the  human 
spiritual  condition  in  the  Renaissance,  and  an  astute  representation  of  the 
ideological  elements  that  characterized  and,  by  suggestion,  conditioned 
Tudor  religious  experience. 

The  encounter  with  Despaire,  as  a  narrative  structure,  was  part  of  a  well- 
established  dramatic  mode:  a  dialogue  between  the  soul  and  an  ogreish 
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projection  of  its  own  sense  of  fear,  guilt  and  unworthiness.  The  subtle  argu- 
ments and  half-truths  whereby  Despaire  works  on  the  tender  conscience 
were  literary  commonplace;  the  theological  precepts  concerning  guilt  and 
damnation  were  readily  appreciated  for  their  psychodramatic  potential.  That 
dramatic  heritage  can  be  traced  to  the  Tudor  moralities  in  which  an 
Everyman  figure  either  confronts  a  despair  figure  and  is  rescued  by  an  agent 
of  hope  and  mercy,  as  in  Skelton's  Magnificence  or  in  WapulFs  The  Tide  Tar- 
rieth  No  Man,  or  in  which  the  protagonist  is  lost  through  despair  and  suicide, 
as  in  Nathaniel  Wood's  The  Conflict  of  Conscience?  That  Spenser  used  these 
plays  both  generally  and  specifically  is  beyond  doubt,  including  such  details 
as  the  rusty  knife  and  the  halter,  both  going  back  to  Skelton. 

Spenser's  innovation  was  in  superimposing  upon  this  theatrical  mode  the 
errant  knight  of  the  chivalric  romance,  and  in  preparing  the  hero  psychologi- 
cally by  equipping  him  with  a  morose  and  melancholy  temperament.  We 
are  informed  early  in  the  poem  that  Redcrosse  is  a  man  whose  "cheere  did 
seem  too  solemne  sad"  (1.1.2.  8).4  He  fights  an  inconclusive  battle  with  Sans 
Joy  in  canto  v;  he  is  pulled  out  of  the  oubliette  of  Orgoglio's  castle  in  canto 
viii  with  "sad  dull  eyes  deepe  sunck  in  hollow  pits"  (I.viii.41.  1),  and  he  is 
still  being  counselled  in  canto  x  to  cherish  himself  better  and  "consuming 
thought/  To  put  away  out  of  his  carefull  breast"  (I.x.29.  5-6). 

In  the  Redcrosse  Knight  Spenser  represents  religious  melancholy  in  a  way 
that  avoids  all  reference  to  the  controversy  raised  by  Timothy  Bright  con- 
cerning the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  threats  to  that  freedom  by  the 
physiological  components  of  disease,  presumably  satisfied  that  moral  de- 
liberation is  perhaps  conditioned,  but  certainly  not  determined,  by  the  body. 
Bright,  a  physician  who  turned  divine,  put  himself  to  considerable  trouble 
in  A  Treatise  of  Melancholie  to  distinguish  between  those  dejections  at- 
tributable to  natural  causes  and  those  exclusively  to  supernatural  ones.5 
Clearly  it  was  an  intolerable  proposition  for  a  clergyman  that  the  quicken- 
ing of  conscience  leading  to  religious  experience  was  but  a  by-product  of 
the  humours;  by  definition,  religious  despair  must  remain  a  product  of  the 
unencumbered  soul.  William  Perkins  likewise  took  up  the  issue  in  his  The 
Whole  Treatise  of  the  Cases  of  Conscience  Distinguished  into  Three  Books.  But 
as  Noel  Brann  concludes,  "the  very  intensity  of  this  campaign  by  some  of 
the  age's  leading  theologians  betrays  a  popular  trend  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  religious  despondency  in  terms 
of  bodily  disorder."7  The  controversy  can  be  traced  to  the  continent  where 
such  writers  as  Ferrand  defended  the  physician's  role  in  the  treatment  of 
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diseases  of  the  soul  in  accordance  with  the  Galenic  doctrine  of  sympathies 
that  allowed  the  curing  of  psychological  states  through  ministrations  to  the 
body.  Robert  Burton  creates  the  grounds  for  compromise  by  going  back  to 
the  disposition  itself  as  a  first  cause:  "much  melancholy  is  without  affliction 
of  conscience  as  Bright  and  Perkins  illustrate  by  four  reasons;  and  yet 
melancholy  alone  may  be  sometimes  a  sufficient  cause  of  this  terror  of  con- 
science."8 Bright  himself  conceded  that  such  despair  could  cause  all  the 
symptoms  of  true  melancholy,  and  that  the  man  of  natural  melancholy 
temperament  was  more  inclined  than  any  other  to  suffer  spiritual  anxiety 
and  depression.  Spenser,  in  any  case,  would  have  sided  with  the  com- 
monplace views  of  the  age.  In  the  light  of  current  popular  medical  theories, 
it  was  understood  that  despair  belonged  to  melancholy,  and  that  a  predis- 
position to  such  melancholy  was  a  prerequisite  to  a  tortured  conscience.  The 
force  of  Spenser's  psychodrama  creates  a  unity  out  of  quasi-Calvinistic  per- 
turbations concerning  election,  God's  ire,  and  guilt  for  sin  on  the  one  side, 
and  quasi-medical  perturbations  relating  to  melancholy,  moroseness  and  a 
paralysis  of  the  will  on  the  other,  by  making  melancholy  stand  to  despair 
as  efficient  cause  to  effect 

Spenser's  portrait  of  the  Christian  knight  progresses  through  subtle  grada- 
tions that  reflect  a  variety  of  informing  dimensions  of  intellectual  history. 
Redcrosse  does  not  sink  directly  into  anxiety  over  guilt  and  damnation 
without  passing  first  through  phases  of  spiritual  listlessness  and  torpor  -  them- 
selves the  by-products  of  the  arduousness  of  the  devout  religious  life.  This 
lassitude  of  spirit,  this  flagging  of  concentration  would  haunt  him  right  up 
to  the  moment  of  his  spiritual  reconditioning  by  Dame  Caelia.  Janet  Spens, 
many  years  ago,  recognized  Redcrosse's  chief  temptation  as  a  form  of 
acedia.9  The  Anchorites  who  first  gave  shape  to  the  idea  declared  it  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  stumbling  blocks  to  the  attainment  of  spiritual  goals. 
Though  able  to  overcome  all  outward  temptations,  they  were  yet  beset  by 
the  indolence  of  their  own  wills,  for  spirituality  was  for  them,  above  all,  a 
sense  of  joy  that  came  only  through  mental  continence  and  a  disciplining 
of  the  will  to  live  its  own  uninterrupted  life  of  holiness.  That  fundamental 
desire  to  possess  the  divine  essence  -  verified  only  through  a  confirming  sense 
of  joy  -  was  condemned  to  compromises  inflicted  by  the  erring  habits  of  the 
mind,  and  by  the  psyche's  own  perverse  will  to  suffer.  The  unfinished  bat- 
tle with  Sans  Joy  that  leads  Redcrosse  to  the  vortex  is,  in  its  essence,  an  al- 
legorized exemplum  of  this  sin. 
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The  common  bond  between  the  Anchorite  troubled  by  acedia  and  the 
Protestant  saint  beset  by  despair  can  be  identified  both  historically  and  struc- 
turally. The  historical  connection  is  not  through  any  association  of  the  prac- 
titioners themselves,  but  in  the  evolution  of  the  idea.  This  territory  has  been 
covered  by  a  number  of  well-informed  observers  and  needs  only  brief  com- 
ment here.10  The  acedia  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  defined 
as  a  sense  of  joylessness  in  the  face  of  spiritual  good  had,  as  early  as 
Petrarch's  Secretum,  undergone  a  secularization  that  deprived  it  of  its  specific 
spiritual  application  and  made  of  it  something  very  close  to  Weltschmertz}1 
That  process  allowed  for  the  full  development  of  a  tendency  to  explain 
profound  grief  in  the  terms  of  medical  philosophy.  Galen's  controversial 
"That  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul  Follow  the  Temperaments  of  the  Body"  was 
well-known  to  Medieval  thinkers,  but  with  the  general  rise  in  prestige  and 
influence  of  Galenic  medicine  in  the  sixteenth  century  came  a  correspond- 
ingly wider  claim  by  physicians  that  the  passions  of  the  soul  belonged  to 
the  sphere  of  medical  authority  in  a  clinical  sense.  What  was  recognized  as 
acedia  and  a  condition  of  the  spirit  was  described  as  a  form  of  melancholy 
and  a  condition  created  through  the  sympathy  between  the  body  and  the 
soul.  It  was  melancholy  that  in  turn  captured  the  popular  imagination,  and 
it  was  in  these  terms  that  the  Tudors  would  describe  religious  torpor,  trans- 
lated into  the  self-manifesting  components  of  the  zealous  Christian  life  as 
expressed  by  the  reformers.  Acedia  was  metamorphosed  into  new  terms,  al- 
lowing for  Siegfried  Wenzel's  claim  that  certain  seventeenth-century  writers 
continued  to  look  upon  acedia  as  the  "medieval  forerunner  of  what  they 
called  'melancholy.'  "12 

In  structural  terms,  the  Protestant  saint  shared  with  the  Anchorite  a  bias 
of  mind,  a  desire  to  focus  the  psychic  energy  entirely  upon  spiritual  goals, 
a  teleological  fixation  this  side  of  mysticism  that  becomes  the  barometer  for 
measuring  religious  achievements  and  religious  failure.  "Sebastian  Frank 
saw  the  central  characteristic  of  the  type  of  religion  when  he  saw  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Reformation  in  the  fact  that  now  every  Christian  had  to  be 
a  monk  all  his  life."13  Max  Weber  points  out  how  such  concentration  in 
western  monasticism  was  meant  to  free  men  from  their  irrational  impulses, 
from  the  world  and  from  nature.  The  rules  of  the  orders  were  designed  to 
bring  all  actions  under  "constant  self-control  with  a  careful  consideration  of 
their  ethical  actions.  .  .  .  This  active  self-control,  which  formed  the  end  of 
the  exertitia  of  St  Ignatius  and  of  the  rational  monastic  virtues  everywhere, 
was  also  the  most  important  practical  ideal  of  Puritanism."14  Spenser's 
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protagonist  must  assume  a  personal  responsibility  for  his  own  state  of  grace 
and  for  the  management  of  an  inner  spiritual  life  that  was  constantly  tested, 
first  by  his  incapacity  to  know  joy,  and  second  by  doubts  concerning  the  ef- 
ficacy of  grace. 

The  key  to  understanding  Spenser's  presentation  of  despair  is  in  his  en- 
cyclopedic habits  of  mind  that  worked  at  combining  received  ideas  through 
mythic  and  narrative  structures.  The  mechanisms  of  melancholy  provided 
the  glue  whereby  he  could  associate  acedia  with  despair,  and  both  with  a 
state  of  disease  -  exemplified  in  the  Christian  commonplace  of  the  sin-sick 
soul.  Finally,  most  surprising  of  all,  it  allows  Spenser  to  superimpose 
frustrated  amorous  desire  upon  religious  despair  as  an  entirely  complemen- 
tary component  Such  interrelatedness  at  the  level  of  ideas  provides  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  several  parallel  episodes  of  despair.  In  this  procedure  Spenser 
mirrors  a  conflation  of  medical  and  theological  ideas  that  had  been  endorsed 
by  the  age. 

Timothy  Bright,  even  with  his  intent  to  separate  sacred  and  secular  con- 
cerns involving  melancholy,  conflates  distinctions  at  the  level  of  figurative 
language,  in  perceiving  the  sinner  tempted  by  Satan  as  the  patient,  and  the 
counsellor  as  the  physician  qualified  to  treat  diseases  both  of  the  body  and 
of  the  soul. 

You  are  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  melancholicke  complexion,  whose 
opportunity  Sathan  embraceth  to  urge  all  terror  against  you  to  the  fall. 
But  remember  that  he  who  hath  redeemed  us,  passed  under  these  feares 
and 

hath  sanctified  them  to  his  redeemed,  and  according  to  his  example,  who 
was  heard  in  that  which  he  feared,  when  in  the  dayes  of  his  flesh  he  did 
offer  up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  teares  unto 
him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death:  so  follow  him  in  hope  and 
patience,  who  hath  obtained  the  victory  not  for  himselfe  onely,  but  for 
all  such  as  in  like  temptation  depend  upon  him.15 

Melancholy  was,  for  Bright,  the  most  singular  of  all  Christ's  temptations; 
the  Saviour  himself  was  beset  by  the  noble  but  destructive  humour  which 
He  conquered  through  prayers  and  supplications,  providing  an  example  for 
all  to  follow.  Melancholy  is  both  a  tool  of  Satan  to  make  men  fall,  and  a 
complexion  leading  men  into  disease.  This  single  quotation  contains  in 
résumé  the  spiritual  wasteland  stricken  by  disease  and  in  search  of  a  healer, 
the  conqueror  who,  as  the  Great  Physician,  heals  this  sickness  through  a 
redemptive  exploit,  the  inner  landscape  of  the  melancholy  mind  and  its 
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relationship  to  hope,  and  the  promise  of  victory  through  patience  and 
prayers.  What  the  physician  as  philosopher  could  not  assert  directly  about 
the  role  of  the  humours  in  conditioning  the  soul  to  despair,  the  poet  could 
assert  by  a  metaphor  reaching  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity. 

Spenser  comes  to  the  direct  encounter  between  Despaire  and  Redcrosse 
in  canto  ix,  where  the  wily  Sophist  gains  the  advantage  over  an  indifferent 
and  lethargic  hero.  Here,  in  keeping  with  the  dramatic  tradition,  a  rescuing 
figure  quickly  intercedes  and  sermonizes  the  victim  to  his  senses.  Canto  ix 
belongs  to  the  rhetorical  tradition  of  the  psychomachia  and  exploits  the 
failures  of  judgement  and  cognition  in  dealing  with  the  rationalizing  ele- 
ments that  lead  to  dejection.  But  Spenser  does  not  complete  his  essay  in  this 
canto,  for  Redcrosse  persists  in  his  morose  brooding,  rescued  but  unhealed. 
Only  through  the  development  of  the  language  of  disease  could  Spenser 
complete  the  dramatization  of  his  idea. 

In  canto  x  the  concept  of  disease  and  its  cure  comes  into  full  force.  The 
motif  was  seldom  far  below  the  surface,  however,  for  sickness  is  at  the  basis 
of  the  myth  of  the  wasteland;  the  sin  that  ravages  the  land  as  a  dragon  was, 
in  effect,  that  same  sin  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  hero  of  despondent 
disposition.  Holiness  must  first  endure  the  purgings  and  bleedings  ap- 
propriate to  the  melancholiac,  a  regimen  for  psychic  health  that  would,  ac- 
cording to  common  belief,  serve  to  diminish  his  brooding  by  reducing  the 
material  causes  of  the  malady.  The  modern  reader  is  inclined  to  read  this 
episode  in  entirely  figurative  terms.  The  distinction  in  Spenser's  age  between 
the  figurative  and  the  literal  was  far  less  pronounced.  In  spite  of  disagree- 
ments concerning  the  influence  of  the  humours  and  complexions  upon  the 
soul,  and  hence  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  idea  of  a  close  causal  sympathy 
between  the  body  and  the  soul  nevertheless  remained  among  the  generally 
received  ideas. 

Spenser  would  not  forsake  the  narrative  potential  in  this  association  of 
ideas.  Patience  the  leech  is  called  upon  as  one  who  has  "great  insight/  In 
that  disease  of  grieued  conscience"  (I.x.23.  7-8).  The  "soule-diseasd  knight" 
is  examined  and  prescribed  a  full  complement  of  "Salues  and  med'cines," 
as  well  as  powerful  words  of  counsel.  The  purgatives  are  administered  to 
free  him  from  festering  and  rankling  sin,  and  a  diet  is  prescribed  to  "tame 
his  stubborne  malady."  Spenser  seems  almost  to  take  a  perverse  delight  in 
the  tortures  of  extreme  medical  practices,  but  remains  by  his  metaphor  in 
order  to  show  the  sometimes  long  and  ruthless  process  required  to  rout  out 
recalcitrant  sin.  There  are  daily  beatings  with  an  "yron  whip,"  the  bleeding 
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of  sharp  remorse,  the  bathing  of  open  sores  in  a  salt  water  bath,  and  the 
plucking  away  of  superfluous  flesh  with  "pincers  first  whot"  accompanied 
by  his  shrieking  and  groaning. 

Through  such  an  arduous  process  Redcrosse  finds  a  cure  for  his  disease 
of  the  soul.  The  ambiguity  of  the  allegorical  method  allows  Spenser  to  es- 
cape the  ambiguity  of  the  Galenic  premise  implicit  in  the  episode,  that  the 
diseases  of  the  soul  may  be  treated  in  the  theatre  of  the  body  because  they 
are  caused  not  only  by  the  judgement  and  the  will,  but  also  by  the  humours. 
By  such  logic,  the  treatment  of  those  disorders  must  always  be  inconclusive 
since  the  foundational  complexions  giving  rise  to  the  diesease  may  not  be 
altered.  In  that  sense,  Redcrosse's  victory  must  be  a  continuing  battle  against 
those  determining  physiological  factors  both  as  a  man  prone  to  melancho- 
ly and  as  a  man  born  into  sin.  Spenser  underscores  in  canto  x,  not  reminders 
of  God's  mercy  as  before,  but  the  necessity  for  patience  and  time  that  alone 
can  see  the  patient  through  such  fits  of  depression.  In  stanza  29  Una  wel- 
comes with  a  kiss  her  knight  now  cured  of  his  morbid  conscience,  yet  con- 
tinues with  her  admonition  "Himselfe  to  chearish,  and  consuming  throught/ 
To  put  away  out  of  his  carefull  brest,"  (I.x.29.  4-5)  as  though  unconvinced 
of  the  permanence  of  the  cure.  Spenser  could  not  linger  to  debate  the  ef- 
ficacy of  "trew  Repentance"  in  the  light  of  the  temperaments  of  the  body, 
but  the  episode  confirms  that  he  clearly  thinks  in  terms  of  the  temperaments 
as  contributing  to  the  conditions  of  the  soul. 

By  definition,  melancholy  is  a  disease  of  desire,  excessive  desire,  whether 
for  a  worthy  or  an  unworthy  object.  Jacques  Ferrand  describes  love  as  an 
intense  desire  for  a  perceived  good,  or  an  object  of  beauty,  "and  being  not 
able  to  compassé  our  desires,  this  we  call  Griefe,  and  Despaire."16  Both 
spiritual  and  amorous  desires  provide  the  psychic  energies  that  drive  the 
narrative  parts  into  place;  they  underlie  the  great  design  of  Book  I.  Northrop 
Frye  defined  those  desires  in  terms  of  the  "theme  of  cynosure  or  centripu- 
tal  gaze  .  .  .  addressed  to  mistress,  friend,  or  deity.  ..."  It  forms  "the 
central  episodic  theme  of  the  high  mimetic,"  and  is  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
encyclopedic  poem.17  This  gaze  is  fulfilled  by  a  union  with  the  beauty  it 
seeks,  the  imagery  of  which  can  be  transformed  back  and  forth  between 
sacred  and  secular  objects.  Hence  Spenser  does  not  take  the  full  measure  of 
religious  despair  without  exploring  the  lady  as  the  object  of  desire,  and 
without  conflating  the  Petrarchan  and  chivalric  objects  with  the  objects  of 
the  spiritual  life.  Just  as  Anchorite  and  militant  Protestant  saint  share  a  com- 
mon religious  heritage  paralleled  by  the  nature  of  their  respective  religious 
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endeavours,  so  the  Christian  Everyman,  the  knight  pledged  to  frauendienst, 
and  the  lover  of  melancholy  disposition  share  a  single  psychosomatic  ex- 
perience. 

That  common  territory  is  generated  out  of  the  imperfect  relationship  be- 
tween Redcrosse  and  Una  as  spiritual  lovers,  and  out  of  the  Sir  Terwin 
episode  that  serves  as  preamble  to  the  encounter  with  Despaire  in  canto  ix. 
The  former  relationship  has  been  too  frequently  commented  upon  to  bear 
extensive  examination  here.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  process  of 
deallegorization,  since  clearly  we  are  to  read  the  courtship  in  an  anagogical 
way.  Paralleling  the  motif  of  disease,  the  wasteland,  the  sickness  of  the  soul 
and  the  rites  of  expiation  and  purgation  is  the  motif  of  marriage,  the  mys- 
tical union  of  the  soul  with  Christ  and  of  Christ  with  His  church.  Yet  the 
dramatization  of  that  courtship  necessitates  that  the  motivating  gaze  of  desire 
animating  the  encyclopedic  poem  includes  not  only  the  Christ  of  the  com- 
edy of  salvation,  but  also  the  archetypal  lady  of  the  comedy  of  marriage.  The 
despair  canto  plays  conceitedly  upon  these  two  motifs  almost  simultaneous- 
ly. The  wiles  and  snares  that  test  the  hero  serve  not  only  as  spiritual  tempta- 
tions, but  as  part  of  an  initiation  into  marriage.  For  the  marriage  motif, 
despite  its  symbolic  significance,  must  also  function  at  the  level  of  the 
romance  narrative.  In  outline,  Redcrosse  and  Una  experience  a  troublesome 
engagement  that  leads  them  through  a  maze  of  errors  and  trials,  bringing 
them  predictably  to  reconciliation,  to  victory  over  their  enemies,  and  to 
union.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  kind  of  trompe  l'oeil  romance  since  we  must  con- 
tinually temper  the  sensual  with  an  overlay  of  ideology.  Yet  we  are  entitled 
to  speak  of  the  emotions  of  desire  that  Redcrosse  feels  for  Una,  for  the  despair 
he  experiences  in  canto  ix  includes  the  guilt  he  acknowledges  for  having 
betrayed  his  lady.  Redcrosse  is  not,  like  Sir  Terwin,  rejected  in  love  and 
therefore  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  futility  and  loss.  Rather  he  nearly 
perishes  in  his  own  masochistic  recriminations,  even  with  Una  recovered, 
forgiving  and  by  his  side.  Melancholy  is  for  him  a  state  of  low  self-esteem 
in  relation  to  the  object  of  desire.  Despaire,  as  a  projection  of  one  of  the  op- 
tions of  his  own  cognitive  faculty,  dwells  on  his  infidelity. 

Is  not  enough,  that  to  this  Ladie  milde 
Thou  falsed  hast  thy  faith  with  pénurie, 
And  sold  thy  selfe  to  serve  Duessa  vilde, 
With  whom  in  all  abuse  thou  hast  thy  selfe  defilde? 

(I.ix.46.  6-9) 
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The  courtship  motif  with  its  conditions  for  melancholy  is  part  of  the  same 
group  of  ideas  that  includes  acedia,  the  theological  anxieties  over  the  cer- 
tainty of  grace  and  the  worthiness  of  the  sinner  in  the  face  of  God's  righteous 
wrath.  The  encyclopedic  method  proffers  insights  into  a  half-submerged  but 
vital  cluster  of  psychic  associations:  that  the  lover's  torments  know  their  full 
measure  only  by  analogy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  soul,  and  conversely,  that 
the  sense  of  divine  rejection  can  be  expressed  best  in  terms  of  the  aban- 
doned lover.  Given  this  nucleus  of  ideas,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  next  genera- 
tion of  lyric  poets  would  attempt  to  reduce  the  sacred-secular  motifs  into  a 
paradoxical  vision  violently  forced  together  at  the  level  of  images. 

More  surprising  is  Spenser's  invention  of  a  preliminary  episode  in  which 
the  motif  of  the  rejected  lover,  in  the  frank  and  open  terms  of  erotic 
melancholy,  is  made  to  stand  in  bald  juxtaposition  with  the  temptation  of 
the  Redcrosse  knight  Redcrosse  is,  after  all,  drawn  to  the  Cave  of  Despaire 
initially  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  fellow  knight  self-slain  in  the  cause 
of  love.  That  death  hovers  between  the  poetic  and  the  real,  between  the  so- 
cial risks  of  hazarding  all  for  love  of  a  lady  and  the  literal  risks  to  life  posed 
by  erotomania  as  described  by  the  physicians.  Sir  Terwin  finds  himself 
rebuffed  by  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  service.  It  is  a  co-ordinate 
example  of  that  investment  of  desire  and  self-identity  in  another  being  that, 
unrequited,  can  release  neurotic  reactions  more  powerful  than  the  survival 
instinct  itself.  No  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  but  that  Spenser  recog- 
nized the  synonymous  nature  of  these  respective  threats  to  life  at  the  level 
of  the  medical  and  philosophical  idea  that  alone  justifies  the  juxtaposition 
of  episodes. 

Regarding  such  love  as  a  disease  of  melancholy  depression  there  was  an 
abundance  of  literature,  especially  by  the  French  physicians  close  to  the 
medical  faculty  in  Montpellier  -  François  Valleriole,  André  Du  Laurens,  Jean 
Aubery,  Jean  de  Veyries  -  who  wrote  on  the  clinical  aspects  of  love  in  keep- 
ing with  a  tradition  of  medical  thought  that  had  existed  in  western  medicine 
since  the  twelfth  century.18  The  passions  of  love  could  take  hold  of  those  in- 
clined to  the  diseases  of  melancholy;  they  could  corrupt  the  entire  organism 
producing  first  sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite,  hollow  eyes,  followed  by  a  loss 
of  a  sense  of  reality,  pathological  lethargy  or  frenzy  and  finally  desponden- 
cy and  death.  Jacques  Ferrand  wrote  in  his  encyclopedic  treatise  on  love 
and  its  cures  that  it  was  "the  most  frequent,  and  most  dangerous  Disease 
that  both  sexes  are  subject  to."19  In  terms  of  contemporary  thought,  Sir  Ter- 
win was  both  a  commonplace  victim  of  unrequited  love,  and  a  diseased  man 
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who  could  lose  his  life  in  a  desperate  turn  of  psychic  events  originating  in 
an  idee  fixe  that  produces  chronic  depression  and  suicide.  Katherine  Koller 
misses  the  significance  of  this  association  of  episodes  in  claiming  that  the 
Sir  Terwin-Trevisan  part  serves  merely  as  an  ironic  prelude,  stating  that  "the 
irony  lies,  of  course,  in  the  trivial  cause  of  the  knight's  despondence.  A  lady 
has  disdained  his  love"  and  calling  Shakespeare's  Rosalind  to  her  witness 
that  no  one  ever  died  for  love.20  The  thrust  of  Renaissance  intellectual  his- 
tory testifies  to  the  contrary;  Spenser  builds  on  those  received  ideas. 

SirTerwin  was  a  knight  well-advanced  in  all  his  affairs,  a  courageous  man 
and  noble,  but  like  Redcrosse  he  was  possessed  of  predisposition  for 
melancholy.  In  love  he  was, 

.  .  .  not  so  happie  as  mote  happie  bee: 
He  lov'd  as  was  his  lot,  a  Ladie  gent, 
That  him  againe  loued  in  the  least  degree: 
For  she  was  proud,  and  of  too  high  intent, 
And  ioyd  to  see  her  louer  languish  and  lament. 

(I.ix.275-9) 

Despaire  surprised  him  in  the  middle  of  his  journey.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion on  unrequited  love  and  he  was  undone,  overcome  by  a  sense  of  total 
hopelessness,  together  with  his  friend  Trevisan.  They  divided  the  knife  and 
the  halter  between  them,  Sir  Terwin  slaying  himself,  Trevisan  fleeing  in  a 
frenzy,  the  halter  around  his  neck. 

Redcrosse  seeks  Depaire  to  call  him  to  account  for  the  slain  lover.  By  im- 
perceptible degrees,  however,  Despaire  searches  out  those  weaknesses  and 
tender  vulnerabilities  in  him  that  can  make  him  succumb  as  well  to  the 
pseudo-logic  of  wanhope.  The  transition  is  made  from  love  to  devotion,  and 
from  devotion  to  spiritual  anxiety.  Death  is  presented  as  an  escape  for  those 
who  live  in  misery  and  doubt.  Despaire  adds  to  the  list  the  disadvantages 
of  long  life,  how  all  is  a  cheat,  how  accumulated  sins  distance  one  even  more 
from  God.  Then  he  turns  upon  Redcrosse  as  a  man  of  "luckless  dis- 
adventures"  inciting  those  introspective  accusations  that  create  a  longing  for 
oblivion.  It  is  an  argument  derived  not  so  much  from  the  vanity  of  all  things 
as  from  the  uncertainty  of  all  things.  To  love  and  to  desire  intensely  and  ab- 
solutely is  to  invite  catastrophes  of  the  soul.  To  seek  God  with  purity  of  heart 
is  to  seek  an  inner  experience  of  God's  grace  confirmed  in  joy.  But  the  lover, 
like  the  spiritual  seeker,  is  attracted  rather  to  states  of  elation  based  on  am- 
biguous signs  of  approbation  and  reciprocation  in  a  way  that  encourages 
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doubt,  a  will  to  suffer  and  to  deny  the  self  or  to  persecute  the  self  when  the 
object  of  desire  is  withdrawn  or  perceived  to  be  lost.  The  saint  fixes  his  gaze 
on  a  divine  being  whose  favour  appears  enigmatic  or  inscrutable  because 
its  verification  depends  entirely  upon  the  joy  felt  within,  that  is  in  turn  de- 
pendent upon  the  whims  of  the  devotee's  own  moods  and  temperament. 
Auto-suggestive  joylessness  may  be  the  very  esence  of  the  fallen  imagina- 
tion. 

In  sum,  according  to  this  juxtaposing  of  ideas,  the  psyches  of  the  spiritual 
lover  and  the  introspective  Protestant  pilgrim  share  an  identical  psychology 
since  both  focused  upon  intangible  objects  that  could  be  apprehended  only 
in  states  of  emotion.  It  is  another  way  of  expressing  that  search  for  internal 
manifestations  of  external  grace  so  fundamental  to  Reformation  thought. 
The  lover,  like  the  saint,  pledged  his  entire  being  to  maintaining  a  continence 
of  feeling  towards  the  object  of  his  desire.  Perceived  rejection  by  the  object 
of  spiritual  or  amorous  contemplation  was  tantamount  to  the  death  of  the 
soul,  producing  an  anguish  silenced  only  by  death  itself.  The  age  of 
melancholy  recognized  that  such  spiritual  ventures,  whether  for  the  love  of 
the  lady  or  for  God  (often  conflated  in  poetic  imagery)  were  extremely 
dangerous  because  the  mind  was  so  inclined  to  turn  against  its  own 
prosperity.  This  cluster  of  associations  was  a  fundamental  one  in  Tudor 
thought 

Spenser's  melancholy  knight  is  a  manifestation  of  that  malaise  of  thought 
in  which  all  spiritual  exploits  worthy  of  a  man's  efforts  were  viewed  as  part 
of  the  structure  of  disease.  Spenser's  narrative  is  a  record  of  the  difficult 
process  whereby,  alone,  the  spiritual  venturer  can  hope  to  extricate  himself, 
not  only  from  the  disease  that  is  sin  but  from  the  cultural  neurosis  that  is 
love,  and  attendant  melancholy  habits  of  mind,  since  he  saw  them  as  com- 
plementary parts  of  a  single  condition.  Yet  in  that  same  process  there  is 
hope,  because  the  mind  has  resiliences  of  its  own,  countervoices,  instincts 
for  survival  that  can,  in  time,  be  alerted.  With  right  counsel,  and  the  proper 
religious  exercises,  the  individual  can  be  led  back  to  spiritual  healthy-min- 
dedness. 

For  the  desert  saints,  acedia  was  rarely  a  terminal  condition,  but  rather 
the  low  point  in  a  revolving  cycle  of  spiritual  feelings,  passing  from  elation 
to  despondency.  Acedia  was  thus  a  paradoxical  state  since  it  was  both  the 
nadir  of  the  inner  life,  yet  the  state  that  often  preceded  mystical  experience. 
St.  Evagrius  of  Pontus  (b.  345)  commented  upon  this  dual  nature  in  his  Of 
the  Eight  Capital  Sins.  In  the  dialectics  of  salvation,  a  true  sense  of  one's  own 
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depravity  and  unworthiness  is  the  prerequisite  to  spiritual  regeneration.  The 
psychology  of  despair  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion. Spenser,  like  most  of  the  morality  and  interlude  writers  before  him, 
does  not  allow  his  hero  to  perish,  but  sees  him  through  to  his  salvation 
(though  the  death  of  Sir  Terwin  reminds  of  the  real  dangers  involved).  At 
the  same  time,  along  the  journey  towards  redemption,  Spenser,  in  keeping 
with  that  dramatic  tradition,  spares  his  protagonist  no  misery  that  can  thrust 
him  back  into  the  path  of  righteousness  and  of  joy.  Thus  despair,  though  of 
necessity  an  act  of  sin  and  a  dangerous  disease,  can  also  serve  as  the  crisis 
that  propels  man  back  to  God.  The  soul  that  knows  its  own  depths  alone 
can  sense  the  full  joys  of  grace.  Bright  urged  his  patient  to  adopt  this  posi- 
tive view  of  his  condition:  that  it  was  but  an  exercise  of  spiritual  courage, 
and  that  one  should  not  account  "these  small  venies  of  Sathan  for  deadly 
wounds,  which  are  nothing  else  but  practices,  and  exercises  of  your  spiritual 
courage,  and  circumspection;  and  introductions  to  the  use  of  the  whole  ar- 
mour of  God...."21  Una  is  the  requisite  guide  who  provdies  the  right  views 
of  duty  and  hope  that  will  break  the  morbid  fixations  of  the  depressed  mind. 
With  such  guidance,  the  dangerous  examination  of  conscience  becomes  the 
via  negativa  whereby  man  may  be  saved.  In  so  profiling  this  pivotal  ex- 
perience, Spenser  speaks  for  a  national  religious  temperament  as  he  per- 
ceived it,  and  for  a  religious  truth  that  had  become  central  to  Christian 
thought 

William  James'  study  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  remains  one  of 
the  classic  statements  on  this  poetic  idea.  He  examined  the  sick  soul  and 
recognized  the  psychological  dimensions  of  that  religious  condition.  In 
Bunyan's  autobiography  he  saw  the  religious  melancholy  of  a  man  with  a 
psychopathic  temperament, 

sensitive  of  conscience  to  a  diseased  degree,  beset  by 
doubts,  fears,  and  insistent  ideas,  and  a  victim  of 
verbal  automatisms,  both  motor  and  sensory.  These  were 
usually  texts  of  Scripture  which,  sometimes  damnatory 
and  sometimes  favorable,  would  come  in  a  half-hallucina- 
tory form  as  if  they  were  voices,  and  fasten  on  his 
mind  and  buffet  it  between  them  like  a  shuttle-cock 
Added  to  this  were  a  fearful  melancholy,  self-contempt 
and  despair.22 
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James  saw  these  extreme  cases  as  on  a  continuum  with  more  normal  lives: 
"the  normal  process  of  life  contains  moments  as  bad  as  any  of  those  which 
insane  melancholy  is  filled  with."23  Yet  James  states  that  "the  securest  way 
to  the  rapturous  sorts  of  happiness  of  which  the  twice-born  make  report  has 
as  an  historic  matter  of  fact  been  through  a  . . .  radical  pessimism  . .  ,"24  To 
avert  one's  attention  from  evil  is  to  refuse  "a  genuine  portion  of  reality,"  a 
reality  that  alone  may  open  "our  eyes  to  the  deepest  levels  of  truth."25 
Spenser,  in  illustrating  the  same  general  concept,  creates  a  hero  capable  of 
such  a  positive  reaction  to  his  own  pessimistic  and  melancholy  nature. 
Redcrosse  is  neither  pathologically  melancholy  and  beyond  all  response  to 
the  good,  nor  the  man  of  obdurate  reason  who  intellectually  refuses  divine 
truth.  Prone  to  melancholy,  he  yet  can  respond  to  the  voice  of  his  guide  and 
endure  the  torments  of  the  sick  soul,  thereby  illustrating  a  view  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  religion  of  deliverance. 
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The  Wedding  Feast  of  Roberto 
Malatesta  and  Isabetta  da 
Montefeltro:  Ceremony  and  Power 


DANIEL  BORNSTEIN 


When  Roberto  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rimini,  married  Isabetta  da  Montefeltro 
in  June  of  1475,  the  wedding  festivities  fully  justified  Roberto's  appellation, 
the  Magnificent  The  bridal  party  entered  Rimini  through  the  Arch  of  Augus- 
tus, "a  marvelous  ancient  arch,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy,  which  was 
prepared  and  arranged  like  a  triumphal  arch.  On  it  stood  learned  men 
dressed  like  the  fine  old  Romans,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  illustrious  Duke 
of  Urbino  and  the  illustrious  lady  they  recited  verses,  receiving  that  duke 
and  lady  worthily."1  After  passing  through  this  arch,  which  had  provided 
Leon  Battista  Alberti  with  the  proportions  of  the  façade  of  the  Tempio 
Malatestiano,2  the  bridal  party  proceeded  through  a  whole  series  of  trium- 
phal arches,  erected  especially  for  this  occasion  on  the  pattern  of  the  Arch 
of  Augustus  and  all  surmounted  by  togaed  speakers  declaiming  verses  in 
celebration  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  antiquity.  This  grand  entrance 
was  followed  by  eight  days  of  festivities,  which  were  said  to  have  cost  a  total 
of  35,000  ducats;  the  processions,  dances,  dinners,  jousts,  and  a  great  mock 
battle  in  the  piazza  were  all  recorded  in  minute  detail  by  the  chronicler 
Broglio  di  Tartaglia  da  Lavello.3 

The  rich  detail  of  Broglio's  description  provides  information  that  could 
be  exploited  in  many  different  ways.  The  reproduction  of  the  Roman  Arch 
of  Augustus  in  both  the  architecture  of  Alberti  and  the  temporary  construc- 
tions that  greeted  the  bridal  procession  demonstrates  the  continuing  exten- 
sion of  the  classical  revival  to  wider  audiences.  The  juxtaposition  of  these 
classical  elements  with  the  mock-feudal  jousts  and  battles  reveals  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  cultural  models  available  in  the  late  fifteenth  century.  Signs  of 
regional  diversity  and  reputation  can  be  discerned  in  the  pay  given  the 
various  workers,  cooks,  and  entertainers:  Florentines  predominate  among 
the  engineers,  while,  among  the  cooks,  two  Bolognese  head  the  list4  The 
large  number  and  high  pay  of  the  Ferrarese  performers  gives  more  proof  - 
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if  any  more  were  needed  -  of  the  cultural  pre-eminence  of  the  Este  among 
the  princely  courts  of  the  Po  valley.5  Duke  Ercole  d'Este's  five  pipers  and 
trombonists  were  given  40  ducats;  no  other  patron  contributed  as  many 
pipers,  though  a  few  were  equally  well  rewarded.6  Duchess  Leonora's  two 
drummers  received  six  ducats,  while  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent's  only  got  five; 
her  two  harp  players  received  eight  ducats,  compared  to  only  two  ducats  for 
a  local  harpist  Even  the  Duke's  buffoon,  Scocola,  received  18  ducats,  more 
than  the  other  four  buffoons  combined.  The  Ferrarese  lute  player  Pietro 
Bono  and  his  companions  received  25  ducats,  while  no  other  lutist  received 
more  than  four  ducats.7  As  an  improviser  -  that  is,  one  of  those  "poet- 
musicians  whose  reputations  were  based  neither  on  their  compositions  nor 
on  the  brilliance  of  their  instrumental  technique,  but  rather  on  their  ability 
to  declaim  improvised  poems  while  accompanying  themselves  on  the  lute 
or  the  lira  da  braccio"  -  Pietro  Bono  was  closer  in  skill  and  in  status  to  the 
humanists  than  to  mere  musicians.8  And  the  humanists  were  by  far  the  best 
paid  entertainers  at  the  wedding.  A  certain  maestro  Antonio  da  Firenze  was 
given  28  ducats  for  an  impromptu  speech,  and  that  "noble  knight  and  scholar 
and  great  poet"  Mario  Filelfo  received  the  princely  sum  of  fifty  gold  ducats 
and  ûvc  braccia  of  fine  cloth  for  delivering  the  wedding  oration  -  a  resound- 
ing demonstration  of  the  financial  rewards  of  a  good  humanist  education.9 

Yet  all  these  observations,  however  interesting,  do  not  touch  on  the  essen- 
tial message  of  these  festivities:  power. 

Power  was  an  elusive  commodity  in  fifteenth-century  Rimini.10  The 
Malatesta  had  ruled  Rimini  since  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  their 
rule  was  strenghtened  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century;  Malatesta 
Guastafamiglia  and  his  brother  Galeotto  were  formally  granted  plenitudo 
potestatis  by  the  commune  in  1334,  and  they  assumed  the  papal  vicariate  in 
1355.  Their  rule  was  never  seriously  challenged  by  any  rebellion;  as  P  J.  Jones 
notes,  for  many  years  the  Malatesta  signoria  was  the  most  settled  and  secure 
of  the  despotisms  of  the  Romagna.11  In  interstate  affairs,  however,  the 
Malatesta  were  less  fortunate,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  their  authority 
was  severely  eroded  by  conflicts  with  the  neighbouring  signori  and  with  their 
nominal  papal  overlords.  Roberto's  father,  Sigismondo,  ruled  Rimini  during 
the  ruinous  years  of  the  mid-fifteenth  century,  presiding  over  a  disaster  lar- 
gely of  his  own  making.  Sigismondo  depended  on  the  money  he  earned  as 
a  condottiere,  and  in  this  era  of  increasingly  stable  relations  between  mer- 
cenaries and  employers  his  propensity  for  switching  sides  soon  cost  him  the 
support  of  those  states,  like  Florence  and  Milan,  which  thought  a  dull  but 
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reliable  captain  was  preferable  to  a  brilliant  but  unreliable  one;  worse,  it 
earned  him  the  lasting  enmity  of  King  Alfonso  of  Naples.12  His  explosive 
temper  kept  him  at  a  steady  disadvantage  in  his  rivalry  with  his  neighbour, 
Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  Duke  of  Urbino.  And  his  fierce  assertion  of  his 
territorial  prerogatives  against  the  claims  of  the  papacy  brought  him  into 
bitter  conflict  with  the  implacable  Pius  II.  These  troubles  came  to  a  head  in 
the  early  1460's,  when  Pius  II  condemned  Sigismondo  to  hell,  burned  him 
in  effigy  as  a  sign  of  the  torments  that  awaited  him  in  the  next  world,  and 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him  in  this  world.13  The  crusade  ended  in  a 
thorough  defeat  for  Sigismondo:  the  peace  treaty  of  1463  stripped  the 
Malatesta  of  most  of  their  holdings,  leaving  only  Rimini  to  Sigismondo  and 
nearby  Cesena  to  his  brother  Domenico  Novello  -  and  both  of  these  cities 
were  to  revert  to  the  direct  rule  of  the  Church  on  the  deaths  of  their  present 
rulers.14  When  Domenico  Novello  died  two  years  later,  Roberto  tried  to  rob 
the  Church  of  its  due  by  seizing  Cesena  for  the  Malatesta,  but  this  attempt 
failed.  Less  than  three  weeks  after  his  uncle's  death,  Roberto  surrendered 
Cesena  to  a  papal  army  commanded  by  Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  and  the 
Malatesta  signoria  of  Cesena  ended.15 

When  Sigismondo  died  on  October  9,  1468,  he  left  a  dominion  reduced 
to  a  single  city,  ravaged  by  prolonged  warfare,  and  burdened  by  heavy  taxa- 
tion and  a  faltering  economy.  One  thing  he  did  not  leave  was  an  undisputed 
heir  although  he  had  fathered  at  least  a  dozen  bastards,  his  only  two 
legitimate  sons  -  one  by  each  of  his  first  two  wives  -  had  both  died  in  infan- 
cy.16 Yet  there  were  claimants  who  were  ready  to  fight  for  this  meager  in- 
heritance, with  one  another  and  with  the  Church  (to  which  Rimini  was  now 
supposed  to  revert).  The  main  contenders  were  two  of  Sigismondo's  bastards, 
Roberto  and  Sallustio.  The  two  may  have  been  full  brothers,  born  to  the 
same  mistress;  in  any  case,  they  were  legitimized  by  Nicholas  V  on  the  same 
date  (August  31,  1450).  Sallustio,  however,  was  closely  tied  to  his  father's 
third  and  final  wife,  Isotta  degli  Atti,  whom  he  named  his  adoptive  mother 
on  August  1,  1462.  And  it  was  Isotta  and  Sallustio  who  assumed  power  on 
the  death  of  Sigismondo,  while  Roberto  was  away  at  Pontecorvo  on  papal 
service. 

The  power  struggle  in  Rimini  was  of  more  than  local  interest  Rimini  was 
part  of  the  Papal  State,  and  ever  since  the  end  of  the  Great  Schism  the  popes 
had  striven  to  assert  their  authority  over  their  fractious  subjects;  moreover, 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1463  offered  Pope  Paul  II  a  legal  device  for  im- 
plementing that  authority.  But  Venice,  too,  was  interested  in  expanding  its 
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influence  in  this  region:  in  1463  Domenico  Novello  sold  Cervia  and  its 
profitable  saltworks  to  Venice,  and  in  the  last  years  of  Sigismondo's  life 
Rimini  itself  slid  ever  closer  to  becoming  a  Venetian  protectorate.17  Sigis- 
mondo  entered  Venetian  service  after  his  defeat  by  Pius  II;  and  a  Venetian 
garrison  was  placed  in  Rimini,  ostensibly  to  safeguard  Sigismondo's  state 
while  he  was  away  fighting  for  Venice.  Florence,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped 
to  preserve  a  relatively  independent  outlet  onto  the  Adriatic,  and  so  joined 
with  Naples  and  Milan  in  opposing  Venetian  expansion  in  the  Romagna. 

Each  of  these  powers  backed  a  particular  local  client  and  manoeuvered 
to  establish  that  client's  rule  in  Rimini.  The  Venetians,  recognizing  that  their 
garrison  was  not  strong  enough  to  seize  Rimini  for  themselves,  decided  to 
back  Isotta  and  Sallustio.  For  one  thing,  it  looked  as  if  they  had  the  upper 
hand:  Isotta  came  from  a  prominent  local  family  and  had  many  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  city;  she  was  well-liked  and  respected;  she  held  the  fortress; 
and  she  and  Sallustio  had  been  named  Sigismondo's  heirs.  For  another,  it 
looked  as  if  they  would  be  tractable  clients:  Sallustio  was  a  weak  sort  who, 
though  full-grown,  remained  under  the  tutelage  of  his  adoptive  mother;  and 
she,  though  competent  and  experienced,  was  still  "just  a  woman."18 

Roberto,  who  was  away  from  Rimini  on  papal  service  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  apparently  sought  the  support  of  Paul  II,  his  godfather,  by 
promising  to  take  Rimini  from  Isotta  and  Sallustio  in  order  to  return  it  to 
the  Church;  and  there  are  those  who  believe  that  Paul  believed  him  and 
backed  him.19  Other  reports  say  that  Isotta  herself  invited  him  to  share 
power.20  More  plausible  than  either  of  these  suggestions  that  Roberto's  com- 
petitors for  power  helped  him  to  attain  it,  is  Broglio's  report  that  a  group  of 
Riminese  notables  who  had  served  Sigismondo  invited  Roberto  to  return 
home  and  supported  his  claims.21  In  any  case,  he  returned  to  Rimini  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  less  than  two  weeks  after  his  father's  death,  and  joined  Isotta  and 
Sallustio  in  the  fortress.  They  made  a  show  of  unity,  but,  as  one  chronicler 
says,  "each  one  looked  to  his  own  interests  and  pondered  how  to  obtain  that 
state  and  remain  in  power."22 

It  was  Roberto  who  emerged  victorious  from  this  contest.  His  victory  was 
due  partly  to  the  firm  backing  of  his  father's  old  enemy,  Federigo  da  Mon- 
tefeltro.  Federigo  had  fought  Sigismondo's  territorial  ambitions  and  foiled 
Roberto's  attempt  to  hold  on  to  Cesena,  but  now  he  was  troubled  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Malatesta  dominion  and  feared  that  the  extension  of  papal 
authority  in  the  region  would  threaten  his  own  duchy  of  Urbino.  Accord- 
ingly, he  personally  aided  Roberto,  and  in  his  capacity  as  Captain  of  the 
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League  of  Florence,  Naples,  and  Milan  he  arranged  that  the  League,  too, 
support  Malatesta.23  The  League  was  interested  in  thwarting  both  papal  and 
Venetian  claims,  and  so  agreed  to  hire  both  Roberto  and  Sallustio  as  con- 
dottieri, offering  at  the  same  time  to  protect  them  from  outside  aggression. 
Though  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  proved  unwilling  to  commit  Milanese  for- 
ces, both  Naples  and  Florence  sent  troops  and  on  August  30, 1469,  Federigo 
and  Roberto  defeated  the  papal  army  which  was  besieging  Rimini. 

The  actions  of  Federigo  and  the  League,  however,  benefited  both  claimants 
to  power;  Roberto's  triumph  over  his  rivals  ultimately  depended  on  his  own 
virtu.  Even  while  Paul  II  was  preparing  his  attack  on  Rimini,  Roberto  moved 
against  his  internal  enemies  and  forced  Isotta  to  abandon  the  fortress  to 
him.24  With  his  male  rivals  he  was  less  benign.  He  had  Sallustio  murdered 
in  August  1470,  less  than  a  year  after  the  defeat  of  the  papal  army.  And  a 
few  months  later,  in  November,  he  ordered  the  assassination  of  another  of 
Sigismondo's  bastards,  Valerio.  Valerio  had  chosen  to  pursue  ecclesiastical 
rather  than  political  office  and  did  his  best  to  avoid  crossing  Roberto,  but 
even  this  quiet  life  did  not  preserve  him  from  Roberto's  ruthless  efforts  to 
eliminate  all  potential  rivals  and  consolidate  his  power.25 

The  stages  of  Roberto's  victory  were  marked  by  the  progress  of  his  mar- 
riage alliance  with  the  Montefeltro  of  Urbino.  In  April,  1471,  just  a  few 
months  after  Roberto's  elimination  of  his  last  potential  rival  within  the 
Malatesta  family,  Duke  Federigo  of  Urbino  announced  the  betrothal  of  his 
young  daughter  Isabetta  to  the  now  undisputed  lord  of  Rimini.  And  when 
the  wedding  was  finally  celebrated  in  1475,  much  of  the  ceremony  was 
designed  to  honour  the  father  of  the  bride.  The  first  of  the  chief  seneschals 
(scalchi  maggiori)  was  Antonio  da  Montefeltro;  another  was  Piero  degli  Ubal- 
dini,  one  of  Federigo's  followers.26  All  the  triumphal  arches  along  the  route 
of  the  entrance  procession  "declared  the  fame  and  glory  of  the  Duke  of  Ur- 
bino as  he  passed."27  The  highest  paid  of  the  cooks,  receiving  50%  more  than 
even  the  Bolognese  chefs,  were  the  cooks  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  When 
Roberto  was  judged  the  best  knight  at  the  joust  (entirely  on  his  own  merits, 
without  any  consideration  of  his  rank  and  position,  according  to  Broglio29), 
he  divided  his  prize  and  distributed  it  among  the  other  outstanding  knights. 
He  gave  half  of  it  to  a  man  at  arms  of  the  Marches  of  Mantua;  the  other 
half  he  presented  to  two  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  Piero  degli  Ubal- 
dini  and  "il  Cornachia."  He  did  this,  Broglio  says,  because  he  recognized 
that  these  men  had  carried  themselves  well  -  and  also  to  honour  his  il- 
lustrious father-in-law.30 
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It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  these  calculated  gestures  of  honour  and  respect 
outweighed  the  dishonour  conveyed  by  other  aspects  of  Roberto's  behaviour. 
On  July  5,  just  ten  days  after  the  wedding,  Roberto  celebrated  Elisabetta 
Aldovrandini's  delivery  of  his  son.31  He  continued  his  long-standing  re- 
lationship with  his  favourite  mistress,  who  bore  him  another  son  in  1480, 
and  he  fathered  various  other  bastards  by  various  other  mistresses,  includ- 
ing one  with  whom  he  carried  on  so  scandalously  that  he  infuriated  some 
of  the  leading  families  of  Rimini.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  this  be- 
haviour provoked  any  trouble  between  Roberto  and  his  father-in-law:  the 
niceties  of  etiquette  clearly  mattered  less  than  the  realities  of  power,  and 
Federigo  chose  to  notice  only  those  gestures  that  acknowledged  the  fun- 
damental mutuality  of  his  interests  and  Roberto's. 

This  political  bond  between  father-in-law  and  son-in-law  is  only  one  of 
many  relationships  of  power  delineated  by  the  ceremonial  surrounding  the 
wedding.  Most  guests  brought  wedding  gifts  such  as  silver  goblets,  jewelry, 
and  brocades  -  luxury  goods  the  high  price  and  skilled  workmanship  of 
which  testified  to  the  wealth  and  discerning  taste  of  both  donor  and  recipient 
-  and  those  lords  who  could  not  attend  the  festivities  sent  similar  gifts.32 
Roberto's  subjects,  however,  presented  him  with  gifts  of  a  very  different  sort: 
Count  Roberto  of  Montevecchio  sent  cattle  for  the  wedding  feast;  the  Mar- 
chese  dal  Monte  sent  cattle  for  the  feast;  the  town  of  Meldola  sent  fodder 
and  poultry;  "and  all  the  towns  subject  to  the  illustrious  lord  messer  Rober- 
to did  likewise."33  In  Rimini,  his  subjects  gave  cash:  the  cathedral  canons 
gave  100  lire  bolognesi,  and  the  city  itself  gave  its  lord  3000  lire  bolognesi?* 

Broglio's  list  of  the  wedding  guests  is  divided  not  into  peers  and  subjects, 
like  his  list  of  gifts,  but  into  those  who  attended  the  ceremony  in  person  and 
those  who  sent  representatives  -  and  he  gives  pride  of  place  to  the  latter.35 
These,  after  all,  were  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  of  Italy:  the  am- 
bassador of  his  holiness  the  Pope,  the  ambassador  of  his  majesty  King  Fer- 
dinand of  Naples,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Signoria  of  Venice,  the  republic 
of  Florence,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  a  score  of  lesser  powers.  None  of  the 
ambassadors  are  named;  what  counts  is  not  who  they  are,  but  whom  they 
represent  Those  guests  who  actually  attended,  in  contrast,  were  very  much 
members  of  Roberto's  class:  minor  lords  and  distinguished  professional  sol- 
diers like  Giulio  da  Camerino,  Piero  Gentile  da  Varano,  Pierantonio  Colon- 
na,  and  Giovan  Francesco  da  Pian  di  Meleto. 

At  the  joust  and  the  wedding  feast  and  at  mass,  all  these  guests  were  seated 
"sicondo  il  grado  loro,"  according  to  their  rank.36  The  rank  order  is  specified 
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only  at  the  wedding  feast,  where  once  again  the  minor  lords  who  attended 
in  person  had  to  give  place  to  the  representatives  of  the  major  powers:  the 
first  guests  to  the  right  of  the  bride  and  groom  were  the  papal  ambassador, 
the  Venetian  ambassadors,  and  the  Pope's  nephew,  Giovanni  della  Rovere; 
the  first  guests  to  the  left  were  the  ambassador  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
the  Florentine  ambassador,  and  the  ambassador  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.37 
As  the  waiters  served  quails  and  sweetbreads,  roast  kid,  capons  in  white 
sauce,  pheasants,  ducks,  veal,  fish  roasted  in  orange  sauce,  fruit,  marzipan, 
pastries,  and  elaborate  sugar  castles,  Roberto  sat  flanked  on  one  side  by  his 
current  employers  -  the  League  of  Florence  and  Naples  -  and  on  the  other 
side  by  the  employers  whose  service  he  was  to  enter  the  very  next  year.38 

If  the  seating  arrangement  at  the  wedding  feast  locates  Roberto's  position 
in  the  interstate  politics  of  Italy,  the  lodgings  arranged  for  the  major  guests 
map  the  internal  power  structure  of  Rimini.  Previous  efforts  to  define 
Rimini's  ruling  elite  have  been  frustrated  by  the  paucity  of  material  that  has 
survived  from  the  fifteenth  century:  little  of  the  communal  archive  and  vir- 
tually nothing  of  the  signorial  archive  has  escaped  destruction.39  The  avail- 
able documentation,  moreover,  has  been  subjected  to  conflicting 
interpretations.  P  J.  Jones  stresses  the  merging  of  the  old  families  of  Riminese 
notables  with  more  recent  arrivals,  and  of  both  with  the  Malatesta,  to  the 
extent  that  "the  signoria  might  be  represented  as  simply  a  system  of  family 
and  property  relationships  in  which  the  Malatesta  occupied  the  centre  of  a 
wide  class  of  vassals,  feudatories  and  urban  ottimati.^  Augusto  Vasina,  in 
contrast,  draws  a  distinction  between  a  "bureaucratic  bourgeoisie"  tied  to 
the  Malatesta  court  and  a  "civic  milieu"  which  was  "properly  mercantile." 
According  to  Vasina,  those  persons  who  were  connected  with  the  court 
generally  came  from  families  that  had  recently  arrived  in  Rimini;  the 
Riminese  notables  played  only  a  minor  role  in  the  Malatesta  court,  and  the 
Malatesta  themselves  had  few  close  private  or  public  ties  with  urban 
society.41  A  solution  to  this  debate  can  be  found  in  Broglio's  description  of 
the  accommodations  prepared  for  the  wedding  guests,  which  defines  with 
exceptional  precision  the  ruling  elite  of  Rimini. 

According  to  Broglio,  the  ambassadors  and  lords  who  came  to  the  wed- 
ding were  lodged  in  the  palaces  and  great  households  of  Rimini,  where  they 
were  attended  by  seneschals  and  companions,  cooks  and  butlers  -  and  these 
seneschals  were  the  noblest  gentlemen  and  citizens  of  Rimini.  Here,  in 
fact,  in  the  persons  of  the  hosts,  seneschals,  and  companions  to  the  distin- 
guished guests,  was  the  elite  of  local  notables  on  which  the  Malatesta 
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depended.  Some  came  from  families  long  established  in  Rimini;  others 
came  from  families  that  had  moved  to  the  city  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Malatesta  signoria,  drawn  by  the  promise  of  profit  and  advancement;  still 
others  were  newly  arrived  courtiers.44  But  all  shared  the  same  sort  of  profes- 
sional training  and  bureaucratic  skills.  These  were  the  notaries  and  lawyers 
who  staffed  the  Malatesta  administration,  the  soldiers  who  captained 
Malatesta  garrisons.  The  podestà  of  Rimini  waited  on  King  Ferdinand's  am- 
bassador; the  referendario  and  the  vicar  of  the  gabelle  waited  on  the  Mar- 
chese  of  Mantua;  Roberto's  secretary  and  master  of  the  accounts  waited  on 
the  Patriarch;  the  officer  of  the  guard  waited  on  the  son  of  Roberto  da  San- 
severino;  an  infantry  constable  waited  on  Cristofano  di  Nardini;  one  of 
Roberto's  counselors  waited  on  the  Florentine  ambassadors  and  another 
waited  on  the  Venetians.  Some  of  these  were  old  associates  of  the  Malates- 
ta, men  who  had  served  Roberto's  father.  Several  were  among  the  group  of 
leading  citizens  that  had  summoned  Roberto  to  Rimini  after  his  father's 
death  and  supported  him  in  his  struggle  with  Isotta  and  Sallustio:  Matteo 
Belmonti,  who  waited  on  Roberto's  brother-in-law  Giulio  da  Camerino; 
Pietro  Genari,  who  waited  on  the  son  of  Roberto  da  Sanseverino.  Niccolb 
Benzi,  who  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Milan's  ambassador,  had  served  Roberto's 
father  and  acted  for  Roberto  in  arranging  the  agreement  with  the  League 
that  made  his  succession  possible.  Lorenzo  Gambuto,  who  waited  on  the 
Patriarch,  served  both  Roberto  and  his  father  and  was  one  of  the  three  men 
responsible  for  the  wedding  arrangements.  Paolo  Bianchelli,  who  hosted 
the  lord  of  Matelica,  had  represented  Sigismondo  in  negotiating  the  peace 
treaty  of  1463.  Such  was  the  elite  of  Rimini  -  not  a  commercial  elite,  for 
Rimini  had  no  industry  of  any  significance  and  what  commerce  there  was 
(mostly  foodstuffs)  was  firmly  in  the  hands  of  Venetian  merchants,  but  a 
bureaucratic  and  professional  elite  of  government  functionaries,  tied  firmly 
to  Roberto  Malatesta.  Even  those  who  had  not  initially  backed  him  were  by 
now  committed  to  his  service.  Francesco  di  messer  Sante  da  San  Clémente, 
for  example,  had  been  a  cancelliere  to  Sigismondo;  after  his  death,  he  served 
Sallustio  in  the  same  capacity  and  was  a  partisan  of  Sallustio  and  Isotta. 
But  he  soon  switched  his  allegiance  to  Roberto,  and  in  1482  he  was  among 
those  who  accompanied  Roberto  to  Rome  for  his  final  battle. 

Roberto  made  a  special  point  of  demonstrating  his  mastery  over  this  elite 
to  the  Venetians,  who  had  backed  his  rivals  in  the  struggle  for  the  succes- 
sion. He  lodged  the  Venetian  ambassadors  in  the  house  of  their  client,  Isot- 
ta, who  had  died  in  July  of  1474  -  not  without  suspicion  of  being  helped  on 
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her  way  by  poison.45  And  he  assigned  to  them  as  companion  messer  Alber- 
to Petrucci  da  Mondavio.  Alberto  was  no  stranger  to  Venice:  he  had  been 
sent  there  by  Sigismondo  in  1464  to  arrange  a  condotta  for  Roberto.  But  more 
important,  Alberto  was  one  of  Roberto's  counselors,  and  several  elements  of 
the  wedding  ceremonial  displayed  the  especially  good  favour  he  enjoyed.  At 
the  wedding  feast,  he  was  one  of  the  two  seneschals  at  the  head  table,  where 
he  waited  on  the  papal  and  Venetian  ambassadors;  after  that  feast  he  was 
knighted  by  his  lord,  from  whom  he  received  many  pieces  of  cloth  of  gold 
and  other  gifts.46  By  these  gestures  Roberto  declared  to  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sadors that  he  had  won  Rimini  despite  their  opposition,  that  he  was  now  in 
complete  control  of  the  city,  and  that  he  had  charged  one  of  his  most  trusted 
associates  with  keeping  them  under  surveillance. 

Having  sketched  the  networks  of  power  -  the  relationships  between  prince 
and  prince,  mercenary  and  masters,  lord  and  subjects  -  that  gave  meaning 
and  force  to  the  elaborate  ceremony  of  Roberto's  wedding,  I  would  like  to 
make  two  concluding  observations.  The  first  is  that  Roberto  was  thorough- 
ly fluent  in  the  symbolic  language  of  honour,  but  sometimes  used  it  to  con- 
vey dishonour.  We  have  seen  how  Roberto's  numerous  small  gestures  of 
respect  towards  his  father-in-law  were  vitiated  by  his  blatant  neglect  of  his 
wife  and  just  as  blatant  attachment  to  his  mistress.  We  have  also  seen  that 
this  did  not  affect  the  good  working  relations  between  son-in-law  and  father- 
in-law.  Roberto  Malatesta  stripped  away  pleasant  appearances  and  forced 
people  to  confront  what  Machiavelli  called  the  effective  reality  of  things; 
and  in  this  case,  the  effective  reality  was  that  Federigo's  interests  were  tight- 
ly bound  to  those  of  Roberto,  no  matter  how  badly  Roberto  treated  Federigo's 
daughter.  Roberto's  private  life  was  as  nasty  and  brutal  as  his  father's,  but 
because  he  understood  the  realities  of  power  and  dealt  in  practical  terms 
with  others  who  understood  power,  he  proved  (in  the  words  of  PJ.  Jones) 
"as  apt  in  attracting  favor  as  his  father  was  in  losing  it"47 

One  singularly  nasty  incident  from  Roberto's  private  life  will  demonstrate 
his  willingness  to  dispense  with  the  niceties  of  polite  behaviour  and  use 
dishonour  to  reveal  power.  Roberto  was  carrying  on  an  affair  with  Lisabet- 
ta  di  Antonnio  degli  Atti,  the  niece  of  his  father's  widow  Isotta.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Niccol  golanti,  a  member  of  a  prominent  old  Riminese  family. 
Roberto  purportedly  had  her  husband  murdered  out  of  jealousy,  but  then 
he  provided  for  the  bereaved  widow  by  arranging  her  marriage  to  another 
local  notable,  Adimaro  degli  Adimari.  It  was  only  after  he  had  arranged 
this  marriage  that  Roberto  formerly  and  legally  claimed  Lisabetta's  son 
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Troilo  as  his  by  having  the  boy  legitimized  -  thereby  publicly  dishonouring 
not  just  one  but  three  leading  families.48 

This  action  was  particularly  charged  because  -  and  here  is  my  second  ob- 
servation -  the  effective  reality  of  fifteenth-century  Rimini  was  that  true  power 
resided  in  precisely  that  class  of  notables  which  Roberto  offended  by  this 
action.  It  was  members  of  this  professional  and  bureaucratic  elite  that  urged 
Roberto  to  come  home  after  his  father's  death,  backed  him  in  the  ensuing 
power  struggle,  and  administered  the  state  he  won,  both  when  he  was  in 
Rimini  and  during  his  frequent  extended  absences  in  the  military  service  of 
his  various  employers.  They  prospered  under  his  rule,  benefiting  at  home 
from  his  stable  rule  and  abroad  from  the  opportunities  opened  to  them  by 
his  adept  foreign  policy,  and  so  were  willing  to  tolerate  the  frequent  exces- 
ses of  his  private  life.  But  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  bastard  son  Pan- 
dolfo,  an  arrogant  and  dissolute  youth,  the  Riminese  notables  quickly 
realized  that  they  could  dispense  entirely  with  this  tyrant:  after  all,  they  were 
the  ones  who  actually  ran  the  state  for  him.  Moreover,  incorporation  in  a 
larger  political  entity,  such  as  the  Papal  State,  could  offer  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  their  administrative  expertise,  as  their  fellow  notables  in  Cesena 
had  learned  in  1465  when  that  city  passed  from  the  rule  of  the  Malatesta  to 
the  direct  rule  of  the  Church.49  Some  of  them,  indeed,  had  already  capital- 
ized on  such  opportunities:  Roberto  degli  Orsi,  the  poet,  courtier,  and  lawyer 
who  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Milan's  ambassador  to  Roberto  Malatesta's  wed- 
ding, enjoyed  a  long  and  successful  career  as  podestà  or  capitano  of  towns 
all  over  northern  and  central  Italy,  but  primarily  in  the  Papal  State.50  His 
administrative  career  made  him  seem  as  much  a  servant  of  the  papacy  as 
of  the  Malatesta.  And  so  when  Pandolfo  Malatesta  heedlessly  offended  these 
notables  "in  their  property,  their  honour,  and  their  persons,"  they  moved  to 
rid  themselves  of  this  obnoxious  tyrant.51  Their  first  attempt,  a  plot  by  the 
Adimari  and  Belmonti,  ended  in  failure,  but  in  1500  the  arrival  of  Cesare 
Borgia's  papal  army  outside  the  walls  of  Rimini  gave  them  all  the  leverage 
they  needed.  It  was  then  a  simple  matter  for  these  men,  whose  influential 
presence  had  been  so  clearly  delineated  by  the  ceremony  surrounding  Rober- 
to Malatesta's  wedding,  to  dispense  with  the  ceremonial  trappings  of  the 
Malatesta  court,  surrender  their  city  to  papal  authority,  and  in  the  name  of 
that  new  ruler  continue  to  administer  their  city. 
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22  "Ciascheuno  pcnsava  cl  facto  suo,  et  pensava  la  via  de  obtenere  quello  stato  et  de  restare 
in  quello  dominio."  Paltroni,  Commentari,  p.  239. 

23  Walter  Tom  ma  soli,  Momenti  e  figure  délia  politico  dell'equilibrio  (Federico  da  Monteféltro  e 
l'impresa  di  Rimini)  (Urbino:  Argalia  Editore,  1968). 
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25  Cesare  Clementini,  Raccolto  istorico  délia  fondazione  di  Rimino  e  dell'origine  e  vite  de'Malate- 
sti,  2  vols.  (Rimini,  1617-1627;  reprint  Bologna:  Forni,  1969),  2:479-81, 508-11. 

26  Broglio,  Cronaca  universale,  f.  267v. 

27  Broglio  recorded  two  of  these  speeches  (ff.  268v-269r),  but  then  apparently  lost  interest  and 
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Appendix1 

Scalchi  dati  e  conpagni 
alii  ex.i  e  m.ci  ambasciatori  e 
alii  ill.i  e  m.ci  signori 
In  primio,  el  nobile  Zenzeverino2  e  Giovanni  di 
Mattiolo,  gientilomo  d'Armine,3  scalchi  del  ill.mo  duca 
d'Orbino;  in  corte. 

Pandolfo  de'  Ghibaldini,  gientilomo,  scalcho 
dell'anbasciatore  délia  sacra  maestà  di  re  Ferdinando;  suoi 
compagni,  el  podestà  e  misser  Giovanni  Antonio;  in  casa  di 
Piero  di  Lazarano.4 

Guasparrino  di  Bianchelli,5  scalcho  delli  ambassatori 
della  ill.ma  Signoria  di  Venetia;  conpagni,  el  m.co  misser 
Alberto,  consegleri,6  e  misser  Giovan  Francesco 
Capoinsacho;  in  casa  di  madonna  Isotta. 
Gasparre  di  misser  Antonio  da  Gradara,  gientilomo,7 
scalcho  del  m.co  ambassatore  del  ill.mo  duca  Galiazzo; 
conpagni,  li  nobili  misser  Roberto  del'Orsi8  e'l  nobile 
Nicolb  di  Benzo;9  in  casa  delli  Agolanti.10 
Ghismondino  gientilomo  delli  Ghibaldi,  scalcho  delli 
ambassatore  delli  ex.si  signori  fiorentini;  conpagni,  el 
spettabile  Piero  di  Giennari,  consiglieri,11  e  llo 
spettabile  et  lo  ex.te  maestro  Antonio  medicho;12  in  casa 
d'Andréa  di  Lolo.13 

Antonio  di  misser  Giovanni  Antonio,  scalcho  dello  m.co 
ambassatore  dello  illmo  duca  di  Ferrara;  conpagni,  li 
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spettabili  misser  Gregorio  e  misser  Giovanni  di 
Ricciardelli;14  in  casa  di  monsignor  misser  Sagramorre.15 
Ser  Julio  del  Foscho,  scalcho  dello  ill.o  signore 
marchese  di  Mantova;  conpagni,  el  spettabile  gientilomo  di 
misser  Ranieri,  vicario  di  gabella,  el  nobile  del 
refrendario;  in  casa  del  Foscho  di  Gabriello.16 
Bernardo  di  Lanzelotto,  scalcho  dello  ill.o  signore 
Julio  da  Camerino;  conpagni,  li  spettabili  gientilomini 
Mateo  di  misser  Belmonte17  e  Boglione;18  in  la  casa  rossa, 
[erased:  Piero  da  . . .  ],  scalcho  el  reverendissimo 
monsigniore  el  patriarcha;  conpagni,  li  spettabili 
gientilomini  Malatesta  da  Fano19  e  ser  Laurenzo,  maestro 
délie  intrate  e  secretario;20  in  casa  di  Malatesta. 
Antonio  da  Montefiore,  gientilomo,21  scalcho  del  m.co 
misser  Cristofano  di  Nardini;  conpagni,  li  spettabili 
gientilomini  Rugiero  e  Marzo;  in  casa  di  Marzo  di  Pasti. 
Giovanni  di  Sagramorre,  gientilomo,22  scalcho  del 
figliolu  del  ill.o  capitano  e  signore  Roberto  da 
Sanseverino;  conpagni,  li  spettabili  gientilomini  Galeotto, 
officiale  délia  guardia,  e  Ramondo  suo  fratello,  di  casa  di 
Malatesti;23  in  casa  del  dicto  officiale. 
El  degnio  scudieri  di  Gergorio  di  Piero  di  Cola, 
scalcho  délia  m.ca  madonna  Genevra  di  Bentivogli;  conpagni, 
li  spettabili  gientilomini  Carlo  di  Benzo  e  Ugolino  di 
Riciardelli;24  in  casa  di  Piero  di  Cola. 
Rafaello  Conte,  gientilomo,  scalcho  del  m.co  conte  di 
Pitigliano;  conpagni,  li  spettabili  gientilomini  misser 
Obezo  da  Ravenna  e  Alexandra  Capoinsacho;  in  casa  di 
RafTaello  Conte.25 

Jacomo  da  Ssaferrato,  scalcho  délia  ill.a  madonna 
Margarita  da  Montone;  in  casa  di  Bartolomeo  Grosso. 
Nicole  Orathor,  lo  scalcho  del  m.co  signore  Giovan 
Francescho  da  Gonzagha;  conpagni,  li  spettabili  gientilomini 
misser  Sorlione  e  ser  Tomeo;  in  casa  di  misser  Sorleone.26 
Malatesta  di  Bianchelli,  gientilomo,  scalcho  del  m.co 
signore  di  Matelica;  conpagnio,  ser  Paulo;27  in  casa  sua. 
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Notes  to  Appendix 

1  Broglio,  Cronaca  universale,  ff.  267v-268r.  The  prosopographical  information  on  the  hosts 
and  attendants  who  received  and  honoured  the  wedding  guests  is  culled  from:  Broglio, 
Cronaca  universale;  Clementini,  Raccolto  istorico;  Luigi  Tonini,  Storia  civica  e  sacra  riminese; 
Carlo  Tonini,  La  coltura  letteraria  e  scientifica  in  Rimini  dal  secolo  XFV  ai  primordi  del  XLX, 
vol.  1  (Rimini:  Danesi,  1884);  and  Angelo  Battaglini,  Delia  corte  letteraria  di  Sigismondo  Pan- 
dolfo  Malatesta,  and  Francesco  Gaetano  Battaglini,  Delia  vita  e  de'fatti  di  Sigismondo  Pan- 
dolfo  Malatesta,  both  in  Basinio  Basini,  Basini  Parmensis  poetae  opera  praestantiora  nunc 
primum  édita  et  opportunis  commentariis  inlustrata,  vol.  2  (Rimini:  Tipographia  Albertiniana, 
1794). 

2  "Zenzeverino"  was  the  nickname  of  Cristoforo  di  Giovanni  Bracciforte  da  Piacenza.  He  was 
a  condottiere,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  joust  at  Roberto's  wedding,  where  he  fought 
by  Roberto's  side.  He  was  made  a  citizen  of  Rimini,  and  his  descendants  married  into  the 
local  nobility,  such  as  the  Agolanti  family.  The  line  died  out  around  1600. 

3  Giovanni  di  Mattiolo  got  carried  away  in  the  mock  battle  at  Roberto's  wedding  and 
threatened  to  spoil  the  festivities  by  fighting  too  seriously.  A  Guasparro  di  Francesco  Mazoli 
was  among  the  hundred  gentlemen  who  comprised  the  council  established  by  Julius  II  in 
1509  to  govern  Rimini  for  the  Church. 

4  Pietro  di  Lazarino  was  part  of  the  group  that  supported  Roberto's  succession;  he  was  chosen 
by  Matteo  di  messer  Belmonte  to  convey  to  Roberto  their  invitation  to  return  home.  His 
son,  Lazarino  di  Pietro  Lazarini,  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  1509;  so  too  was  a  cer- 
tain "Francesco  di  Giovanni  Antonio,  hora  Monticoli,"  who  may  have  been  the  son  of  this 
messer  Giovanni  Antonio. 

5  Guasparro  di  Pietro  Bianchelli  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  1509. 

6  Alberto  Petrucci  di  Mondavio  was  thepodestà  who  supported  Roberto's  succession.  He  had 
served  Roberto's  father,  Sigismondo,  and  in  1464  was  responible  for  arranging  the  terms  of 
the  contract  by  which  Venice  hired  Roberto.  He  was  knighted  by  Roberto  after  the  wedding 
feast 

7  Gasparre  di  messer  Antonio  degli  Andarelli  came  from  a  family  that  had  moved  to  Rimini 
and  prospered  in  the  service  of  the  Malatesta.  His  grandfather,  Giacomo  di  Fosco,  came  to 
Rimini  from  nearby  Gradara;  his  father,  the  lawyer  messer  Antonio,  was  Sigismondo's  vicar 
general  in  1434.  Gasparre  himself  offended  Sigismondo,  who  confiscated  his  goods,  but  they 
were  restored  to  him  on  August  20, 1460,  on  the  petition  of  Sigismondo's  brother,  Domenico 
Novello. 

8  Roberto  deli'Orsi  was  a  lawyer,  a  courtier,  and  an  accomplished  poet  in  both  Latin  and  the 
vernacular.  He  studied  at  Ferrara  and  took  degrees  in  canon  and  civil  law  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Perugia.  He  had  a  long  and  successful  career  as  podesta  or  capitano  of  various  cities 
in  northern  and  central  Italy:  Assisi  (1464),  Todi  (1470),  Cremona,  and  so  on.  Ludovico  di 
Pandolfo  Orsi  and  Annibale  di  Pandolfo  Orsi  were  members  of  the  council  of  1509. 

9  Niccolô  Benci  was  a  particularly  close  companion  to  Sigismondo  Malatesta  (his  "confiden- 
tissimo  e  savio  cameriere,"  according  to  Broglio).  He  was  part  of  the  group  that  supported 
Roberto's  succession,  and  he  acted  on  Roberto's  behalf  in  the  agreement  with  the  League 
(February  4,  1469)  which  secured  Roberto's  position.  The  Benci  were  well  established  in 
Rimini  by  the  fifteenth  century,  and  they  maintained  their  position  after  the  fall  of  the 
Malatesta.  Four  of  the  Benci  were  members  of  the  council  of  1509:  Galeotto  di  Pietro, 
Giovanni  di  Andrea,  Benzo  di  Costantino,  and  Giorgio  di  Pietro. 

10  The  Agolanti  family  was  a  relative  newcomer  to  Rimini;  it  was  linked  to  the  Malatesta  by 
marriage.  Two  of  the  Agolanti  were  members  of  the  council  of  1509;  Giulio  di  Pietr'Antonio 
and  Bartolomeo  di  Tomasso. 

1 1  Pietro  di  Giovanni  de'  Gennari  was  originally  from  Pesaro,  but  he  served  three  generation 
of  the  Malatesta  in  Rimini:  Sigismondo,  Roberto,  and  Pandolfo.  He  was  part  of  the  group 
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that  supported  Roberto's  succession.  He  evidently  made  his  way  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Riminese  notables,  since  his  son  Sigismondo  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  1509. 

12  Maestro  Antonio  is  possibly  Antonio  Cicchini,  a  doctor  and  later  a  professor  of  medicine 
at  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1494. 

13  Andrea  di  Lolo  is  probably  a  member  of  the  Perleoni  family,  an  old  Riminese  family. 
Giacomo  Perleoni  served  the  Malatesta  as  a  legal  consultant 

14  Giovanni  Ricciardelli  was  a  jurist  and  the  author  of  memoirs  concerning  the  leading  families 
of  Rimini  The  Ricciardelli  certainly  had  a  place  among  them,  since  four  of  them  served 
on  the  council  of  1509:  Giacomo  di  Tomasso,  Andrea  di  Giovanni,  Rinaldo  di  Ramberto, 
and  Pietro  di  Ugolino. 

15  The  Sacra  mori  were  relative  newcomers  to  Rimini,  and  several  of  them  served  in  the  Malates- 
ta administration.  Monsignor  Sagramorre  was  the  Bishop  of  Parma. 

16  Gabriello  and  Giulio  del  Fosco  were  apparently,  like  the  Andarelli,  descendents  of  Giacomo 
di  Fosco  da  Gradara. 

17  Matteo  di  messer  Belmonte  was  a  member  of  an  old  Riminese  family,  one  that  had  served 
several  generations  of  the  Malatesta.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  group  that  supported 
Roberto's  succession.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Malatesta,  Matteo's  family  continued  to 
prosper  in  Rimini:  two  of  his  sons,  Ludovico  and  Pandolfo,  were  members  of  the  council 
of  1509. 

18  Baglione  Baglioni  was  a  condottiere  in  the  service  of  the  Malatesta. 

19  Malatesta  da  Fano  was  from  a  cadet  branch  of  the  family. 

20  Lorenzo  Gambuto  served  Sigismondo  as  chancellor  and  secretary;  he  was  the  emissary  who 
arranged  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Pius  II  in  1463,  and  in  1466  he  managed  to  win 
Venetian  support  for  Sigismondo.  He  served  Roberto,  too,  in  various  administrative 
capacities;  he  was  one  of  the  three  men  entrusted  with  the  wedding  arrangements.  The  coun- 
cil of  1509  included  his  son,  Roberto  di  Lorenzo  Gambuto. 

21  Antonio  da  Montefiore  served  the  Malatesta  as  an  infantry  constable.  He  guarded  the  door 
of  the  castle  in  the  mock  battle  at  Roberto's  wedding. 

22  Giovanni  di  Antonio  Sagramori  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  1509. 

23  Galeotto  di  Almerico  and  Raimondo  di  Almerico  were  descendents  of  Gaspare,  an  il- 
legitimate son  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta's  brother  Galeotto.  Raimondo  was  part  of  the  group 
that  supported  Roberto's  succession.  He  fought  at  Roberto's  side  in  the  joust  at  the  wed- 
ding, and  his  performance  was  singled  out  for  praise.  Roberto  named  Raimondo  and  Galeot- 
to regents  for  his  son  Pandolfo,  together  with  Lisabetta  AldovrandinL  Raimondo's  son 
Girolamo  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  1509. 

24  Ugolono's  son  Pietro  was  one  of  the  four  Ricciardelli  on  the  council  of  1509. 

25  Raffaello  Conte  fought  at  Roberto's  side  at  the  joust  at  the  wedding. 

26  Messer  Sorleone  was  probably  Sorleone  Faetani,  whose  family  numbered  among  the  old 
Riminese  notables.  His  son  Francesco  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  1509. 

27  Paolo  dei  Bianchelli  was  one  of  the  representatives  who  negotiated  peace  with  Pius  II  in 
1463.  As  noted  above,  a  Guasparro  di  Pietro  Bianchelli  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
1509. 


Le  mal  d'amour  dans  le  roman  de 
Chevalerie  de  Montalvo 

Amadis  de  Gaule  (1500) 


YVONNE  DAVID-PEYRE 


Le  thème  de  la  maladie  "héroïque"  ou  érotès,  classée  par  Avicenne  parmi 
les  différentes  espèces  de  la  mélancolie1  ne  semble  pas  constituer  au  premier 
chef  Tun  des  thèmes  essentiels  du  roman  de  chevalerie,  alors  qu'au  contraire 
son  importance  dans  le  roman  pastoral  ne  peut  être  contestée.  Cependant 
sa  récurrence,  non  fortuite,  chez  les  personnages  qui  entourent  Don  Qui- 
chotte dont  l'idée  fixe  est  d'imiter  en  tous  points  les  héros  de  ses  lectures 
préférées:  Cardenio,  Grisôstomo,  Basilio  et  d'autres  encore,  m'ont  incitée  à 
relire  certains  passages  de  X Amadis  de  Gaule  tel  que  Montalvo,  à  l'aurore  de 
la  Renaissance,  le  fait  connaître  à  l'Europe  occidentale. 

Isolé  du  contexte  romanesque  qui,  souvent,  offusque  des  traits  intéressants, 
Amadis  apparaît,  comme  il  est  apparu  à  Rodrigues  Lapa,  très  différent  des 
autres  personnages  qui  l'entourent.  Il  a  seize  ans  et  se  comporte  cependant 
comme  un  chevalier  aguerri.3  Comment  "cette  fleur  des  paladins"  a-t-elle 
acquis  une  telle  expérience?  Ce  que  l'on  sait  est  que  "bon  chien  chasse  de 
race."  En  effet,  si  l'on  se  reporte  aux  deux  premiers  chapitres  du  Roman4 
on  perçoit  certaines  similitudes  entre  le  couple  que  forment  le  Roi  Périon  et 
la  fille  du  Roi  Garinter,  Hélisène  et  celui  que  formeront  Amadis  et  Oriane. 
Ce  premier  épisode  nous  montre  Helisena,  jusque-là  pieuse  et  réservée  pour 
ne  pas  dire  farouche,  perdant  toute  retenue  et  se  livrant  sans  hésiter  à  celui 
dont  la  présence  la  comble  et  la  transforme  radicalement.  Dans  un  article 
déjà  ancien5  Pierre  Le  Gentil  remarquait  l'humanisation  des  personnages 
et,  chez  les  héros  principaux,  "des  ressources  partiellement  neuves  dans  la 
description  de  l'amour  et  de  la  prouesse."6  Même  s'il  précise  que  le  thème 
de  l'orgueilleuse  d'amour  succombant  à  un  amour  soudain  et  foudroyant  est 
assez  banal,  il  n'en  est  pas  moins  frappé,  dans  le  cas  de  VAmadis,  par  la 
qualité  des  personnages,  par  la  rapidité  du  dénouement,  par  la  complicité 
chaleureuse  du  narrateur,  après  celle  de  la  confidente,  Darioleta  dans  le  cas 
des  amours  d'Helisena  et  de  Périon.  On  comprend  que  l'amour-passion, 
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révélateur  d'une  violence  irrésistible  et  jusque-là  maîtrisée  ou  ignorée, 
débouche  sur  un  besoin  de  satisfaction  immédiate,  sous  peine  de  provoquer 
le  mal  d'amour  dont  la  Renaissance  a  fait  un  thème  privilégié,  précipitant 
la  victime  du  mal  dans  la  maladie,  la  folie  ou  la  mort 

Quoi  d'étonnant  si  le  digne  fils  de  Périon  et  d'Helisena  vient  à  connaître 
les  mêmes  tribulations? 

Montalvo,  s'inspirant  du  Lancelot  en  Prose  et  de  Tristan,  se  plait  à  son  tour 
à  faire  basculer  Amadis.  La  perfection  et  la  mesure  qui  le  caractérisaient 
vont  faire  place,  tout  à  coup,  à  des  actes  barbares  et  à  la  démesure.  La  fleur 
des  paladins  devient  alors  un  lion  courroucé,  batailleur,  sanguinaire,  "Doc- 
teur Jeckyll  and  Mister  Hyde"  de  la  Chevalerie,  ambiguité  que  Rodrigues 
Lapa  a  fort  bien  définie: 

Héros  de  la  passion,  c'est  certain,  mais  aussi  héros  de  la  raison  et  de  la 
démesure.  Les  rares  extravagances  de  son  amour  sont  elles-mêmes  le 
produit  de  la  fidélité  à  une  raison  supérieure  incarnée  par  son  amie. 
Outre  cela,  un  appel  constant  à  la  discipline  et  à  la  volonté,  une 
préoccupation  insistante  du  raisonnable  et  la  condamnation  formelle, 
par  la  bouche  d'Agrajes,  de  ceux  qui  veulent  outrepasser  par  l'imagina- 
tion les  limites  de  la  raison.  .  .  .  8 

N'est-ce  pas  là  le  côté  très  humain  de  personnage  qui  passe  pour  l'être  si 
peu?  Le  mal  d'amour  n'est-il  pas  la  cause  de  ces  ruptures  d'équilibre  que  ni 
le  coeur  ni  la  raison  ne  peuvent  expliquer  tout  à  fait?  Sa  barbarie  spécifi- 
quement médiévale  n'est-elle  pas  le  moyen  de  restituer  à  un  corps  jeune, 
athlétique,  capable  de  longues  chevauchées,  un  équilibre  rompu  par  une 
constante  discipline  imposée  à  un  tempérament  d'adolescent?  A  croire  que 
le  sang  versé,  les  combats,  la  gaîté  primitive  dont  il  fait  preuve  au  chapitre 
XIX  du  Livre  II,  la  brutalité  inouïe  révélée  par  le  chapitre  XIV,9  sont  autant 
de  réactions  qui  permettent  de  mesurer  l'effort  déployé  par  Amadis,  lorqu'il 
se  montre  vertueux  et  désintéressé.  Dans  ce  cas,  il  est  vrai,  le  Chevalier  veut 
qu'une  condition  soit  respectée  dans  ce  jeu  de  l'Amour:  il  faut  que  les  jeunes 
femmes  jouent  ce  jeu,  car,  ainsi  que  le  fait  remarquer  Balais  de  Carsante: 

C'est  aux  Chevaliers  qu'il  convient  de  protéger  les  damoiselles,  de  com- 
battre au  nom  des  Dames  et  des  amies  et  c'est  à  elles  qu'il  convient  de 
se  garder  des  fautes  que  vous  voulez  commettre.10 
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Ainsi  que  le  souligne  Rodrigues  Lapa,  le  dualisme  voulu  constitue  la 
nouveauté  de  l'oeuvre.  Chez  ce  Damoiseau  de  la  Mer,  dont  le  caractère  sen- 
timental apparaît  aux  deux  premiers  chapitres  de  la  première  partie,  les 
pleurs,  l'abattement,  les  extases  ne  peuvent  pas  s'expliquer  uniquement  par 
l'absence  de  la  Dame  et  ses  rigueurs:  C'est  ainsi  que  lorqu'Amadis  reçoit  une 
lettre  de  sa  Dame,  sa  mesure  ne  peut  juguler  ses  angoisses  et  son  déchirement 
Larmes  abondantes,  soupirs,  abattement  témoignent  d'un  coeur  déchiré.  Il 
va  même  jusqu'à  s'évanouir,  "perdre  connaissance,  comme  si  son  âme  s'était 
séparée  de  son  corps."11 

Sensible,  impulsif,  il  combat  sa  timidité  par  le  mouvement  et  l'action.  Cette 
impulsivité  apparaît  dans  cette  phrase: 


Dès  qu'il  eût  entendu  cela,  Amadis  fut  prit  d'un  grand  corroux  a  tel  point 
que  son  sang  semblait  vouloir  sortir  par  ses  yeux.12 


Lorsque  la  passion  est  la  plus  forte,  Amadis  redouble  de  zèle.  Il  fait  pénitence, 
sous  le  nom  de  Bel  Tenebros,  au  lieu  dit  de  la  Pehe  Pobre.  Le  nom  est  déjà 
une  référence  à  son  état  d'âme.  Tenebros  revient  assez  souvent  pour  que 
l'expression  "Beau  ténébreux"  se  soit  inscrite  dans  notre  langue.  Tenebrosus 
est  l'adjectif  dont  on  qualifie  l'Océan  Mare  tenebrosum  dont  les  brumes  ont 
enveloppé  ce  Doncel  del  Mar  autre  nom  du  beau  ténébreux.  Enfin,  tenebrosus 
est  employé  dans  les  traductions  en  latin  du  Canon  d'Avicenne,  pour  qualifier 
l'humeur  noire,  due  à  la  bile  noire,  génératrice  de  mélancolie.13  Le  nom 
révèle  donc  un  état  psychologique  qui  peut  déceler  un  tempérament,  mais 
également  un  état  passager,  chez  l'adolescent  ou  l'homme  amoureux  et  non 
assouvi.  C'est  à  Cervantes  qu'il  reviendra  de  nous  montrer  un  Alonso 
Quijano  en  train  de  se  fabriquer,  dans  la  solitude  de  la  Sierra  Morena,  un 
personnage  à  la  mesure  de  YOrlando  Furioso,  qu'il  a  pris  pour  modèle  et  dont 
la  physionomie  ne  démente  pas  son  surnom  de  Chevalier  à  la  Triste  Figure. 
Ne  nous  trouvons-nous  pas,  avec  Amadis,  devant  un  cas  suscité  ou  non  de 
mélancolie  erotique? 

Après  avoir  fait  cette  chanson  que  vous  entendez,  il  lui  advint  qu'étant 
une  nuit  sous  ces  arbres,  comme  de  coutume,  menant  grand  deuil,  et 
pleurant  à  chaudes  larmes,  alors  que  la  nuit  s'achevait,  d'entendre  jouer 
des  instruments  tout  proches.  .  .  .   14 
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L'amoureux  se  comptait  dans  sa  tristesse  et  affectionne  de  préférence  les  airs 
langoureux,  digne  émule  en  cela  du  Prince  triste  de  l'histoire  narrée  par 
Avicenne:  celle  d'Antiocus  fils  du  Roi  Seleucus,  dont  tant  d'écrivains  se  sont 
inspirés.15  Peut-on  mourir  de  mélancolie?  Tous  les  médecins  qui  en  ont  écrit 
sont  unanimes  d'Hippocrate  à  Rodrigo  de  Castro16  et  tous  ceux  qui  se  sont 
penchés  sur  ce  genre  de  maladie  indiquent  parmi  les  symptômes  les  plus 
inquiétants,  la  volonté  de  se  détruire,  tantôt  passive,  par  consomption,  tantôt 
active  par  un  suicide,  plus  ou  moins  avoué.17  Amadis  se  sent  lui  aussi  fasciné 
par  la  mort: 

...  et  sa  santé  était  si  chancelante  qu'il  ne  pensait  pas  vivre  quinze 
jours,  et  à  force  de  pleurer  et  de  par  sa  grande  faiblesse,  il  avait  le  visage 
très  décharné  et  tout  livide  beaucoup  plus  que  s'il  eût  souffert  d'une  grave 
maladie.  .  .  . 

et  comme  il  ne  nourissait  plus  qu'une  pensée:  le  désir  de  mourir,  toutes 
les  choses  qu'il  avait  jusque  là  beaucoup  de  plaisir  à  faire  comme  de 
voir  des  personnes  étrangères  aussi  bien  pour  les  connaître  que  pour  les 
aider  dans  leurs  malheurs,  toutes  ces  choses  donc  et  d'autres  semblable 
lui  devenaient  désespérément  insupportables.18 

C'est  alors  que  Beltenebros  reconnut  la  Damoiselle  ainsi  que  Durin  et 
que  son  émotion  fut  si  grande  que,  ne  pouvant  rester  debout  il  tomba 
sur  le  sol,  comme  mort1^ 

L'évanouissement  chez  l'adolescent  est  attesté  par  tous  les  médecins  de 
l'époque  et  repris  comme  thème  dramatique  par  les  écrivains  de  XVIe  et  du 
XVIIe  siècles  dans  la  Péninsule  Ibérique  mais  aussi  dans  toute  l'Europe. 

Dès  que  les  interdits  sont  délibérément  écartés,  l'autre  Amadis,  le  sensuel, 
l'amoureux  plein  de  fougue  et  de  santé  apparaît,  non  seulement  dès  la 
première  rencontre  du  jardin  mais  aussi  au  chapitre  XXXV.20  La  plus  belle 
scène  d'amour  digne  de  celle  que  ses  parents  connurent  et  dont  il  fut  le  fruit 
-  belle  par  sa  fraîcheur,  par  le  naturel  qui  s'en  dégage  malgré  la  ruse  juvénile 
indispensable  dans  les  Jeux  d'Eros  -  est  celle  au  cours  de  laquelle  Oriane  se 
donne  à  Amadis.  Elle  fait  mesurer  la  différence  qui  sépare  Amadis  et  Oriane 
d'un  autre  couple  devenu  célèbre  à  la  fin  du  XVe  siècle,  le  couple  Calixte  et 
Melibea,  de  la  Celestina  de  Fernando  de  Rojas;  vision  très  humaine  certes 
mais  dégradée  sur  laquelle  le  regretté  Marcel  Bataillon  a  fait  le  point  dans 
son  ouvrage  La  Celestina  selon  Fernando  de  Rojas.21  Après  cet  épisode,  on 
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comprend  beaucoup  mieux  la  mélancolie  erotique  du  jeune  garçon  séparé 
pendant  des  mois  de  son  amante.  C'est  pendant  ce  laps  de  temps  que  seront 
révélées  à  la  jeune  femme  les  conséquences  de  son  acte.  Inexpérimentée,  elle 
ne  s'était  pas  rendu  compte  des  risques  qu'elle  courait.  Elle  les  découvre 
alors  et  les  retrouvailles  on  lieu,  ainsi  que  l'auteur  le  rapporte  au  chapitre 
XII  du  Livre  IV.  Mabilia  en  effet  annonce  à  Amadis  la  naissance  de  son  fils 
Esplandiân.  Le  Chevalier  épousera  Oriane.22 

Tout  au  long  de  l'oeuvre,  la  sensualité  et  la  discipline  se  combattent  et 
s'équilibrent  En  aucun  moment  Amadis  ne  perd  de  sa  fougue,  malgré  pleurs 
et  évanouissements:  c'est  le  lion  farouche  qui  ne  peut  vivre  sans  sa  proie. 
Urganda  va  d'ailleurs  lui  rappeler  une  de  ses  prophéties:  celle  qu'elle  adres- 
sa à  Oriane. 

.  .  .  mais  lorsque  je  connus  votre  sentiment  je  vous  dis  comment  le 
lion  de  l'Ile  du  Doute  devait  sortir  de  son  antre  et  comment  ceux  qui 
vous  attendaient  seraient  épouvantés  de  ses  grands  rugissements,  lors- 
qu'il s'emparerait  de  votre  chair  dont  il  assouvirait  sa  grande  faim,  car 
cela  veut  dire  que  votre  époux  plus  fort  et  plus  farouche  qu'un  lion  est 
sorti  de  cette  Ile  du  Doute,  nom  qui  lui  est  donné  avec  raison,  et  qu'on 
vous  a  laissée  dans  ses  bras  puissants  et  qu'il  s'est  emparé,  ainsi  que  tous 
purent  le  voir,  de  votre  corps  sans  lequel  son  violent  appétit  n'aurait 
jamais  pu  se  satisfaire  ni  s'assouvir,  et  ainsi  vous  pourrez  reconnaître 
que  je  vous  ai  dit,  en  tout,  la  vérité.23 

Ainsi,  du  fait  de  sa  jeunesse  et  d'une  maturité  physique  qui  le  rendait  capable 
de  tous  les  exploits,  Amadis  était-il  en  proie  à  "un  désir  mortel."  Torturé  par 
sa  fidélité  à  une  conception  de  l'amour  en  honneur  dans  la  littérature  et  la 
poésie  de  l'époque,  il  ne  peut  cependant  se  détourner  complètement  de  l'objet 
concret  et  charnel  de  cet  amour.  Il  semble  que  l'auteur  ait  voulu,  afin  de 
mieux  donner  la  mesure  de  son  héros,  l'entourer  de  personnages  masculins 
bien  différents  et  par  l'âge  et  par  le  tempérament. 

Afin  de  mieux  faire  ressortir  la  spécifité  de  comportement  d'Amadis,  nous 
le  comparerons  à  celui  de  deux  autres  héros:  son  frère  Galaor  et  un  com- 
parse, Guillot  L'unique  souci  de  Galaor  est  d'obtenir  la  faveur  des  femmes; 
il  est  incorrigible  et  ne  s'en  cache  pas.  Don  Juan  avant  la  lettre,  il  ne 
s'embarrasse  d'aucune  morale  et  tous  les  moyens  lui  sont  bons,  son  amour- 
propre  dût-il  en  souffrir.  Sensible  à  la  beauté,  il  sait  se  faire  le  champion 
des  Dames  et  Damoiselles  mais  il  demande  sa  récompense  sans  délai.  Dans 
son  cas,  aucun  déséquilibre  n'est  à  craindre  et  sa  bonne  humeur  est  celle  de 
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l'homme  assouvi  et  sûr  de  soi.  Pourtant  l'épisode  de  Brandueta  séquestrée 
par  Palingues  n'est  guères  à  son  honneur.  Quant  à  Guillot,  le  rêveur,  la  chair 
ne  le  torture  pas.  Il  soupire,  il  aime,  fidèle  à  une  ombre  et  représente  assez 
bien,  comme  l'écrit  Rodrigues  Lapa,  l'amoureux  "à  la  portugaise"  tel  que 
l'avait  défini  la  traditon  troubadouresque. 

Ecrit  à  l'aube  de  la  Renaissance,  plus  peut-être  que  La  Celestine  où  le  mal 
d'amour  apparaît  à  travers  le  prisme  déformant  et  cynique  de  l'entremetteuse, 
YAmadis  de  Montalvo  apparaît  comme  un  trait  d'union  entre  le  Moyen  Age 
et  la  Renaissance,  privilégiant  certaines  constantes  de  l'homme,  de  son 
humanité,  de  ses  idéaux.  D'une  façon  nuancée,  il  annonce  le  développement 
d'un  thème  qui  nous  intéresse  tout  particulièrement  aujourd'hui  où  le 
Canada  offre  aux  chercheurs  une  traduction  anglaise  nouvelle  et  ac- 
compagnée d'un  apparat  critique  remarquable,  celle  du  livre  du  médecin 
agenais  sur  le  Mal  d'Amour  ou  Mélancolie  erotique,  le  Docteur  Jacques  Fer- 
rand.24 
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La  curiosité  à  la  Renaissance.  Actes  réunis  par  Jean  Céard.  Paris,  Société 
d'Édition  d'Enseignement  Supérieur,  1986.  135  p. 

Comme  nous  en  prévient  Jean  Céard  dans  la  "Présentation"  placée  en  tête 
de  ce  mince  volume,  nous  avons  ici  affaire  aux  actes  d'un  Colloque  qui  s'est 
déroulé  à  Paris  III  sous  le  patronage  de  la  "Société  Française  des  Seiziê- 
mistes".  La  date  elle-même  de  ce  colloque  n'est  pas  précisée,  mais  nous 
savons  que  celui-ci  a  été  préparé  par  un  groupe  de  travail"  comprenant  entre 
autres,  outre  Jean  Céard  lui-même,  Daniel  Ménager,  Françoise  Charpentier 
et  Gisèle  Mathieu-Castellani.  De  quoi,  en  somme,  largement  assurer  la 
qualité  de  l'entreprise,  et  son  sérieux. 

Le  lecteur  reste  pourtant  sur  une  première  impression  plutôt  dêfavourable. 
Non  tant  à  cause  de  ce  qui  a  été  fait  qu'à  cause  de  ce  qui  ne  l'a  pas  été. 
L'occasion  qui  s'offrait  était  belle.  De  nombreux  travaux,  ces  vingt  ou  trente 
dernières  années,  ont  été  consacrées  au  thème  de  la  curiositas.  Un  état  présent 
s'imposait  indiscutablement:  il  aurait  accru  la  valeur  scientifique  et  pratique 
de  l'ensemble,  et  ce  qui  n'est  aujourd'hui  qu'un  recueil  d'articles  assez  inégal 
aurait  pu  devenir,  avec  un  peu  plus  d'efforts  et  de  méthode,  un  indispen- 
sable instrument  de  travail.  Si,  comme  je  crois  m'en  souvenir,  ce  colloque  a 
pris  place  en  1982,  quatre  longues  années  se  sont  écoulées  entre  l'événement 
lui-même  et  son  apparition,  sous  forme  de  "corps  solide"  et  imprimé,  chez 
les  libraires.  Ce  n'est  donc  pas  le  temps  qui  a  manqué.  Ni  le  temps,  ni  le 
lieu,  puisque  trois  des  responsables  cités  plus  haut  ont  eu  l'heureuse  idée  de 
faire  précéder  les  communications  d'une  sorte  de  mise  au  point  lexicographi- 
que  et  thématique  intitulée  "Préliminaires"  (pp.7-23):  une  bibliographie  de 
la  question  y  aurait  certes  été  la  bienvenue.  Or  cette  bibliographie  n'apparaît 
pas.  Rares,  parmi  les  communicants  eux-mêmes,  sont  ceux  qui  semblent 
s'être  intéressés  à  cet  aspect  de  leur  sujet  Le  nom  de  A.  Labhardt  (''Curiositas. 
Notes  sur  l'histoire  d'un  mot  et  d'une  notion".  Museum  Helveticum,  17[1960], 
206-24),  est  cité  deux  fois;  celui  d'André  Cabassut,  auteur  d'un  très  utile  ar- 
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ticle  "Curiosité"  dans  le  Dictionnaire  de  Spiritualité  publié  chez  Beauchesne, 
une  seule;  et,  tous  comptes  faits,  de  tous  ceux  qui  ont  participé  à  cette  seconde 
journée  de  la  SFS,  Jean  Dupébe,  et  -  à  un  moindre  degré  -  André  Godin, 
paraissent  bien  avoir  été  les  seuls  à  songer  à  la  nécessité  de  faire  leur 
"homework".  Par  ailleurs,  les  "Préliminaires"  eux-mêmes  sont  plutôt  déce- 
vants. Ils  témoignent  d'une  regrettable  étroitesse  de  vues,  qui  vient  encore 
ajouter  à  la  carence  bibliographique  de  l'ensemble.  Si  la  contribution  de  G. 
Mathieu-Castellani  ("Les  mythes  de  la  curiosité  dans  la  poésie  amoureuse", 
pp.  18-23)  est  très  suggestive  et  parfaitement  à  sa  place  -  la  curiosité  relève  bien 
en  effet,  dans  son  essence,  d'une  problématique  du  désir  et  de  l'interdit,  et 
la  concupiscientia  carnis  voisine  toujours,  chez  le  théologien  ou  chez  l'hu- 
maniste, avec  la  discendi  cupiditas  ou  la  consupiscientia  oculorum  -  celle  de  F. 
Charpentier,  consacrée,  elle,  aux  "aspects  lexicaux"  de  la  question,  laisse  en 
revanche  terriblement  à  désirer.  Son  enquête  en  demeure  aux  balbutiements, 
qui  s'en  tient  volontairement  à  "l'aire  linguistique  et  chronologique"  de  la 
France  du  XVIe  siècle,  et  qui  professe  une  confiance  exclusive  dans  les  ex- 
emples fournis  par  le  Dictionnaire  de  Huguet.  Or  tout  le  monde  sait  depuis 
longtemps  que  Huguet  ne  vaut  pas  grand  chose,  et  que  s'en  tenir  à  lui,  c'est 
se  condamner  à  ne  pas  voir  ce  qui  devrait  être  vu.  N'oublions  pas  qu  l'- 
Humaniste français  du  XVIe  siècle  maîtrise  parfaitement  la  langue  latine, 
qu'il  n'ignore  rien  le  plus  souvent  du  grec,  et  qu'il  possède  des  dictionnaires 
que  nous  pouvons  encore  consulter  aujourd'hui,  soit  à  la  Bibliothèque  Na- 
tionale -  quand  elle  est  ouverte  et  qu'elle  fonctionne,  ce  qui  devient  de  plus 
en  plus  rare  -  soit  ailleurs.  Je  pense  ici,  par  exemple  au  fameux  Lexicon  de 
Suidas,  dont  Rabelais  avait  un  exemplaire  dans  sa  bibliothèque,  au  Calepinus 
ou  au  Catholicon,  ainsi  qu'à  certaines  pages  du  De  asse,  des  Annotationes  in 
Pandectas  et  des  Commentarii  Linguae  Graecae  de  Guillaume  Budé  -  sans 
oublier  E.  Dolet  et  ses  Commentaires  de  la  langue  latine,  ou  encore  les  Adages 
d'Érasme,  le  traité  Péri  Polypragmosynes  de  Plutarque,  traduit  dès  1525  en 
latin  par  ce  même  Érasme  sous  le  titre  De  curiositate,  et  plus  tard  dans  le 
français  savoureux  de  J.  Amyot,  qui  nous  parlera  de  la  fée  Lamia  et  des 
ravages  de  cette  "convoitise  d'ouyr  les  choses  que  l'on  tient  closes  et  cachées" 
qu'il  juge  comme  une  sorte  d'incontinence  semblable  à  l'adultère.  Cette  liste 
n'a  certes  aucune  prétention  à  l'exhaustivité.  Je  ne  cite  ici  que  les  ouvrages 
de  référence  les  plus  connus,  ceux  dont  l'utilisation  s'impose  nécessairement 
au  chercheur.  Et  cependant  F.  Charpentier  s'excuse  presque  (p.8)  d'avoir 
recours  aux  Elegantiae  de  L.  Valla,  alors  que  la  définition  de  la  curiositas 
qu'elle  nous  offre  est  en  vérité  la  seule  vraiment  pertinente  de  toutes  celles 
qu'elle  cite  par  ailleurs.  Elle  ne  semble  pas  consciente  du  fait  que  les 
frontières  dans  lesquellles  elle  s'enferme  n'existaient  pas  au  XVIe  siècle. 
Quant  à  Jean  Céard,  si  son  érudition  est  toujours  auusi  sûre  et  aussi  vaste, 
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si  les  pages  qu'il  consacre  à  la  curiosité  et  aux  "sciences  naturelles"  à  la 
Renaissance  sont  riches  d'un  authentique  savoir,  il  me  paraît  encore  malgré 
tout  trop  exclusivement  attiré,  voire  fasciné,  par  la  définition  du  De  vera 
religione  de  saint  Augustin  -  "Et  omnis  ilia  quae  appellatur  curiositas,  quid 
aliud  quaerit  quam  de  rerum  cognitione  laetitiam?"  -  pour  pouvoir  réellement 
rendre  compte  des  résistances  et  des  mises  en  garde  que  le  siècle  multiplie 
contre  la  libido  sciendi,  le  "désir  de  voir  et  d'apprendre".  Mais  lui,  au  moins, 
n'hésite  pas  à  citer  Érasme  et  Plutarque. 

Des  autres  contributions  de  ce  recueil,  nou  ne  retiendrons  ici  que  celles 
respectivement  consacrées  à  Érasme,  Trithème,  Pontus  de  Tyard  et  Mon- 
taigne. Ce  n'est  pas  que  les  autres  manquent  nécessairement  d'intérêt.  Celle 
de  Cl.  -  G.  Dubois,  par  exemple,  est  en  soi  digne  de  toute  notre  attention.  Le 
problème  Postel  est  un  problème  passionnant,  mais  il  est  en  même  temps 
si  singulier  que  j'hésiterais  à  en  tirer  la  moindre  conclusion  regardant  la 
"Curiosité  au  XVIe  siècle".  Si  les  "spéculations"  de  Postel  "autour  de  'ce  qui 
est  premier'"  (pp.37-48)  relèvent  bien,  comme  le  note  lui-même  Cl.-G.  Dubois, 
d'un  "délire  paraphrénique",  d'une  "fureur"  susceptible  d'une  description  et 
d'un  traitement  cliniques,  où  se  trouve  l'exemplarité,  la  "valeur  illustrative" 
(cf.  p.  47)?  Au  contraire,  le  cas  Érasme,  solidement  analysé  par  A  Godin 
("Pia/impia  curiositas",  pp.25-36),  le  cas  Trithemius  et  le  cas  Montaigne,  dont 
nous  parlent  J.  Dupèbe  ("Curiosité  et  magie  chez  Johannes  Trithemius", 
pp.7 1-98)  et  F.  Charpentier  ("Les  Essais  de  Montaigne:  Curiosité/incuriosité", 
pp.l  11-122)  sont,  eux,  parfaitement  représentatifs  d'un  siècle  qui  hésite  entre 
deux  discours,  et  qui  ne  peut  encore  se  résoudre  à  trancher.  Les  couples 
"pia/impia"  de  Godin  et  "curiosité/incuriosité"  de  Charpentier  le  disent  bien: 
la  Renaissance  est  faite  de  tensions  irrésolues.  C'est  une  époque  qui  assimile 
et  qui  accueille,  mais  qui  n'a  pas  toujours  le  temps  de  digérer.  Une  époque 
qui  aime  à  s'enfermer  dans  des  oppositions  irréductibles,  qui  voit  également 
le  pour  et  le  contre,  et  qui  généralement  choisit  le  silence,  l'ambiguïté  ou  le 
doute.  La  fameuse  formule  platonicienne  à  laquelle  Rabelais  fait  écho  dans 
son  Tiers  Livre  -  "Ni  l'un,  ni  l'autre,  et  tous  les  deux  ensemble"  -  pourrait  lui 
servir  de  devise.  En  l'occurrence,  elle  est  irrésistiblement  attirée  par  la  "chasse 
de  cognoissance",  elle  a  soigneusement  -  curieusement, religieusement-  médité 
les  justifications  et  les  encouragements  prodigués  par  des  autorités  comme 
Aristote,  Cicéron  ou  saint  Thomas  d'Aquin.  C'est-à-dire  qu'elle  a  mis  en 
marche  le  grand  élan  prométhéen  sur  lequel  nous  vivions  encore  au- 
jourd'hui, cette  interminable  quête  où  nous  jouons  de  plus  en  plus  à 
l'apprenti-sorcier,  de  plus  en  plus  maîtres  du  monde  et  de  plus  en  plus 
esclaves  de  notre  destin.  Et  là,  elle  est  résolument  rationaliste,  elle  proclame 
que  le  désir  de  connaissance  est  en  l'homme  un  désir  naturel  -  "Omnes 
homines  naturà  scire  desiderant"  -  et  que,  par  conséquent,  ce  désir,  en  soi- 
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"secundum  se"  -  ne  saurait  en  aucun  cas  être  un  mal:  "Cognitio  intellectiva 
secundum  se  est  bona",  affirme  péremptoirement  saint  Thomas  dans  la  Ha 
Ilae  de  sa  Somme  théologique:  "scire,  quantum  in  se  est,  nunquam  malum  est" 
(je  souligne).  Mais  elle  sait  en  même  temps,  et  elle  ne  saurait  oublier,  que 
ce  désir  naturel  est  aussi  un  désir  frappé  d'interdit,  une  source  de  tourment, 
un  péché,  une  folie.  Une  course  effrénée  qui  dépossède  l'homme  de  soi  et 
qui  n'a  jamais  de  fin,  qui  engendre  en  lui  l'orgueil,  la  fièvre  et  l'inquiétude, 
tous  ces  maux  que  Marguerite  de  Navarre  et  Montaigne  appellent  le  Cuyder. 
Un  "mal  originel"  en  l'homme.  Et  là,  la  curiosité  n'est  plus  cette  "joie"  qui 
naît  de  la  connaissance  des  choses,  elle  est  "vana  et  curiosa  cupiditas,  nomine 
cognitionis  et  scientiae  palliata",  concupiscence  des  yeux.  Et  l'époque  oublie 
soudain  Aristote  et  saint  Thomas,  pour  ne  plus  se  soucier  que  de  saint  Ber- 
nard, de  Gerson  et  des  préceptes  évangéliques  de  Ylmitatio  Christi.  Citant 
l'Ecclésiastique,  les  Actes,  saint  Pierre  et  saint  Paul-surtout  saint  Paul  -  elle 
démontre  au  lecteur  que  "curiositatem  in  fidelibus  Scriptura  improbat"  -  que 
l'Ecriture  condamne  la  curiosité  chez  ses  fidèles.  Elle  multiplie  soudain  les 
"cave  curiositatem,"  les  "sapere  ad  sobrietatem"  et  le  "supra  nos,  nihil  ad 
nos".  Elle  fait  l'éloge  de  la  "sancta  simplicitas"  et  de  T'inscience".  Pia 
curiositas?  Non,  mais  bien  plutôt  inepta,  vana,  noxia,  inanis:  "vicieuse 
partout",  comme  le  dira  bientôt  Montaigne.  SVRGVNT  INDOCTI,  ET 
CAELVM  RAPIVNT. 

Cette  ambiguïté  fondamentale  ne  saurait  être  résolue:  elle  est  l'âme  même 
d'un  siècle  qui  se  refuse  à  choisir  parce  qu'il  est  trop  intelligent,  trop  lucide 
et  trop  ouvert  aux  paradoxes  de  la  sagesse  comique,  à  ce  regard  ironique 
qu'il  jette  sur  soi  aussi  bien  que  sur  les  choses  qui  l'entourent,  et  qui  lui  per- 
met de  mesurer  ses  limites.  Le  lecteur  se  voit  donc  contraint,  en  tout  et  par- 
tout, à  la  recherche  de  la  nuance  et  de  la  formule  juste,  de  l'équilibre  toujours 
précaire  entre  le  sic  et  le  non.  Curieux  dénonciateur  de  la  curiosité,  Érasme 
est  à  la  recherche  d'une  impossible  harmonie  entre  eruditio  etpietas,  "amour 
des  lettres"  et  "désir  de  Dieu"  (A.  Godin,  p.  36).  Trithème,  "tout  en  vitupérant 
la  curiosité  des  moines,  des  humanistes,  des  magiciens  et  des  sorcières",  ne 
laisse  pas  par  ailleurs  de  "s'adonner  aux  formes  prétendument  licites  des 
sciences  occultes"  (J.  Dupèbe,  p.72).  Et  si  c'est  être  "régressif  et  "irrationel" 
que  de  vouloir  ramener  les  hommes  "à  la  simple  et  forte  piété  de  l'Église 
primitive"  (p.89),  alors  c'est  tout  son  siècle,  Érasme,  Lefevre  et  Luther  en  tète, 
qui  l'est  avec  lui.  Montaigne  a  beau  dénoncer  la  curiosité,  cette  "maladie" 
de  notre  esprit,  dresser  contre  elle  un  implacable  réquisitoire  -  "O  cuider! 
Combien  ty  nous  empesches!"  -  faire  parallèlement  l'éloge  de  l'inscience  et 
de  la  simplicité,  il  n'en  parle  pas  moins  ailleurs,  d'une  façon  apparemment 
toute  positive,  de  cette  "honneste  curiosité"  qui  consiste  à  "s'enquérir  de 
toutes  choses".  Et  il  affirme  encore,  dans  les  toutes  dernières  pages  de  son 
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troisième  livre  que  nul  "esprit  généreux"  ne  songerait  à  "s'arrester  en  soy": 
"il  pretend  tousjours  et  va  outre  ses  forces...;  ses  poursuites  sont  sans  terme 
et  sans  forme;  son  aliment,  c'est  admiration,  chasse,  ambiguïté."  Ironie?  Peut- 
être.  Mais  en  tout  cas  impossibilité,  à  son  propos,  de  "conclure"  quoi  que  ce 
soit  -  sinon,  bien  sur,  qu'on  ne  peut  rien  conclure  (F.  Charpentier,  p.  121). 
Comme  son  temps,  qu'il  incarne  et  qu'il  exprime  si  parfaitement,  Montaigne 
échappe  à  toute  réduction  univoque,  à  toute  tentative  de  simplification. 

C'est  dans  cette  perspective  d'un  sens  qui  continuellement  refuse  de  se 
fixer,  d'un  discours  qui  perpétuellement  se  métamorphose  et  trouve  refuge 
derrière  ses  contradictions  et  ses  déroutants  paradoxes,  que  s'apprécie  le 
mieux  la  stratégie  philosophique  de  Pontus  de  Tyard.  Exemplaire  de  rigueur 
et  de  clarté,  l'étude  de  Sylvaine  Hout-Bokdam  donne  au  lecteur  envie  de 
revenir  aux  textes  et  au  dialogue  si  riche  du  "Solitaire"  et  du  "Curieux".  Elle 
a  bien  raison  de  voir  dans  ce  dialogue-dans  ce  dialogue  qui,  à  bien  des 
égards,  rappelle  celui  du  sage  Pantagruel  et  du  sophiste  Panurge  -  l'expression 
d'une  tensionn  entre  "deux  conceptions  du  savoir",  "deux  voies  où  peut 
s'engager  la  quête  de  la  vérité"  (p.  100).  Le  Curieux  cède  à  la  tentation 
polymathique,  mais  il  doit  renoncer  à  la  certitude  et  se  contenter  d'un  dis- 
cours situé  au  niveau  de  "l'opinion  raisonnable".  Son  désir  de  connaissance 
le  condamne,  en  somme,  à  l'impuissance  et  à  la  diversité,  il  l'enferme  pour 
jamais  dans  une  "tour  de  confusion"  (p.107).  Le  Solitaire,  pour  sa  part, 
préfère,  à  l'opinion  probable,  un  "doute  déjà  tout  méthodique  et  la  suspen- 
sion du  jugement".  Son  exigence  est  telle  qu'il  refuse  toute  méthode  qui  ne 
le  mènerait  pas  à  "la  connaissance  certaine  de  la  nature  des  choses",  et  qu'il 
se  voit  du  même  coup  condamné  à  savoir  seulement  qu'il  ne  peut  rien  vrai- 
ment savoir.  Nous  sommes  loin,  ici,  des  analyses  de  Busson.  Le  XVIe  siècle, 
loin  comme  on  l'a  longtemps  prétendu  d'exalter  l'homme,  ses  pouvoirs  et  sa 
raison,  est  au  contraire  un  siècle  sceptique,  un  siècle  qui  met  en  question, 
l'un  après  l'autre,  tous  les  discours  du  savoir. 

On  aura  donc  saisi,  je  l'espère,  l'intérêt  de  ce  recueil.  En  dépit  de  ses 
faiblesses  -  médiocrité  de  quelques  contributions,  manque  de  bibliographie, 
étroitesse  de  certaines  démarches  -  il  constitue  néanmoins  une  contribution 
significative,  une  contribution  d'importance  a  l'histoire  de  ce  qu'il  faut  bien 
aujourd'hui  appeler  le  scepticisme  chrétien  de  la  Renaissance. 

GÉRARD  DEFAUX,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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La  vie  de  Marie  Magdaleine,  par  personnages.  Genève:  Librairie  Droz,  1986. 
115p.  Edition  critique  de  Jacques  Chocheyras  et  Graham  A.  Runnalls. 

Longtemps  restée  dans  l'ombre,  la  version  dramatisée  de  La  vie  de  Marie 
Magdaleine,  datée  de  1605  et  publiée  à  Lyon  par  Pierre  Délaye,  se  voit  de 
nos  jours  ressuscitée  grâce  à  la  toute  récente  édition  critique  proposée  par 
Jacques  Chocheyras  et  Graham  A.  Runnals. 

Ecrit  par  un  auteur  anonyme,  ce  drame  de  1922  vers  met  en  scène,  selon 
l'Incipit:  "la  vie  de  Marie  Magdaleine,  contenant  plusieurs  beaux  miracles, 
comment  elle,  son  frère  le  Lazare,  et  Marthe  sa  soeur  vindrent  à  Marseille, 
et  comme  elle  convertit  le  Duc  et  la  Duchesse;  et  est  a  XXII  personnages." 

Outre  ses  qualités  littéraires  et  dramatiques,  le  volume  présente  toutes  les 
caractéristiques  d'un  mystère  médiéval.  La  forme  ainsi  que  le  contenu  (sur- 
tout la  langue  et  la  versification)  semblent  soutenir  l'hypothèse  qu'il  s'agit 
là  de  la  reproduction  d'un  ouvrage  plus  ancien,  datant  probablement  de 
1500.  La  publication  lyonnaise  confirme,  par  ailleurs,  la  survie  de  ce  type  de 
drame  au-delà  de  l'époque  médiévale.  De  même  elle  témoigne  de  la  fascina- 
tion qu'exerçait  le  culte  de  Marie-Madeleine  jusqu'au  début  du  XVIIe  siècle. 

Le  text  publié  semble  être,  avec  la  Conversion  de  sainte  Madeleine,  la  seule 
pièce  en  français  traitant  de  la  légende  de  Marie-Madeleine. 

L'édition  critique,  basée  sur  le  texte  trouvé  à  la  Réserve  de  la  Bibliothèque 
Nationale  de  Paris,  comporte  des  notes  explicatives  et  un  glossaire.  Quant 
à  l'introduction,  elle  tend  à  familiariser  le  lecteur  avec  les  sources,  le  culte 
de  marie-Madeleine,  la  langue,  la  versification,  etc.  Ouvrage  utile  pour  ap- 
profondir ses  connaissances  sur  le  théâtre  français  du  XVIe  et  du  XVIIe  siècle. 

JOANNA  PRZYBYLAK,  Université  d'Ottawa 


Judith  C.  Brown.  Immodest  Acts.  The  Life  of  a  Lesbian  Nun  in  Renaissance  Italy. 
New  York  and  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1986.  Pp.  vii,  214.  $20.95. 

In  recent  years  historians  have  once  again  been  using  biography  as  a  means 
of  entry  into  the  society  of  the  past.  But  rather  than  focussing  on  the  lives 
of  the  great,  the  subjects  have  come  from  outside  the  traditional  power  struc- 
tures. Outstanding  examples  of  this  type  of  biography  are  The  Return  of  Mar- 
tin Guerre  by  Natalie  Davis  and  The  Cheese  and  the  Worms  by  Carlo  Ginzburg. 
To  this  list  should  now  be  added  Immodest  Acts  by  Judith  C.  Brown.  These 
works  all  reconstruct  the  life  of  one  of  society's  outsiders,  one  whose  non- 
conformity came  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  Thus,  through  legal 
documentation,  the  individual's  story  has  been  preserved  rather  than  laps- 
ing into  the  anonymity  that  was  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  the  population 
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in  the  pre-modern  world.  As  with  the  earlier  studies,  Judith  Brown  has  drawn 
on  the  methods  of  a  variety  of  disciplines  to  aid  in  reconstructing  and  un- 
derstanding the  life  of  a  vibrant  and  complex  individual.  Her  acquittal  of 
this  task  is  laudable:  the  result  is  a  fascinating  and  insightful  study. 

Benedetta  Carlini  was  born  in  1590,  the  only  child  of  a  comfortable  fami- 
ly in  the  mountain  village  of  Vellano,  near  Florence.  Dedicated  to  the 
religious  life  at  birth,  she  was  educated  by  her  father  until  she  entered  the 
Theatine  community  at  Pescia  at  the  age  of  nine.  Her  life  in  the  community 
seemed  unremarkable  until,  in  1613,  she  began  having  mystical  visions.  Four 
years  later  these  visions  turned  into  nightly  battles  with  demons,  battles  of 
such  severity  that  her  superiors  assigned  a  companion,  Bartolemea  Crivel- 
li,  to  assist  her.  In  1619  Benedetta  received  the  stigmata  and,  as  earthly  recog- 
nition of  her  uniqueness,  she  was  elected  Abbess.  These  events  were  rapidly 
followed  by  a  public  wedding  to  Christ.  The  next  day  a  commission  was  es- 
tablished to  investigate  the  legitimacy  of  her  claims  as  a  mystic.  This  com- 
mission, consisting  of  local  notables,  upheld  Benedetta's  experiences  as 
genuine.  In  July  1620,  at  the  young  age  of  30  and  as  the  Theatine  convent 
became  fully  enclosed,  Benedetta  was  once  again  elected  Abbess.  For  another 
two  and  a  half  years  she  fulfilled  the  dual  role  as  Abbess  and  mystic  until, 
for  unknown  reasons,  she  came  to  the  attention  of  the  papal  nunzio  who  in- 
itiated a  new,  more  impartial  investigation  into  her  claim  to  be  a  visionary. 

This  second  commission  arrived  at  different  conclusions  from  the  earlier 
one,  perhaps  because  it  was  more  professional  and  impartial,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause in  the  interim  Benedetta  had  acquired  enemies  willing  to  testify  against 
her.  Her  miracles  were  found  to  be  false,  her  stigmata  self-inflicted.  Her 
character  was  decidedly  unsaintly:  she  was  vain,  impatient  and  quick  to 
anger.  But,  most  damning  of  all  was  the  testimony  of  her  companion,  Bar- 
tolemea, that  Benedetta  had  forced  her  to  engage  regularly  in  lesbian  acts 
over  the  course  of  two  years.  Hence,  the  "immodest  acts"  of  the  book's  title. 
At  this  point,  the  documents  end  and  the  judgement  of  the  nunzio  does  not 
survive.  Our  final  reference  to  Benedetta  is  in  the  diary  of  an  anonymous 
Theatine  nun  who  reports  that  Sister  Benedetta  died  in  1661,  at  the  age  of 
71,  after  35  years  in  prison. 

Brown  has  taken  the  life  of  Benedetta,  examined  it  in  minute  detail,  set  it 
in  its  historical  context  and  analyzed  it  with  the  tools  of  history,  anthropol- 
ogy and  psychology.  The  result  is  a  study  of  unparallelled  detail  of  a  lesbian 
mystic  in  pre-modern  Europe.  Benedetta  Carlini  is  the  only  lesbian  from 
this  period  for  whom  any  detailed  information  survives.  Recent  studies  of 
the  history  of  homosexuality  either  make  fleeting  references  to  lesbians  or, 
despairing  of  information,  define  them  as  outside  the  parameters  of  study. 
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Thus  Brown's  work  is  important  as  the  first  in-depth  study  of  female 
homosexuality  in  the  pre-modern  period. 

Inherent  in  this  study,  however,  is  the  risk  that  a  fascination  with  lesbian 
sexuality  will  overshadow  the  other  puzzling  aspects  of  Benedetta's  life  and 
character.  By  means  of  a  psychological  and  anthropological  approach, 
Brown  concludes  that  Benedetta  was  an  example  of  multiple  personalities, 
a  conclusion  that  is  most  regrettably  buried  in  an  endnote  (n.23,  pp.201  -  3). 
Her  sexual  activities  were  always  conducted  in  the  guise  of  one  of  her  guar- 
dian angels,  Splenditello.  Thus,  Sister  Benedetta  claimed  to  have  had  no 
recollection  of  them.  Yet,  accepting  the  theory  of  multiple  personality  does 
not  help  our  understanding  of  the  fraud  who  engineered  false  miracles  and 
engaged  in  willful  self-multilation  in  order  to  establish  her  mystical  reputa- 
tion. Was  this  too,  another  angel/persona  or  the  real  Benedetta,  a  clever  and 
determined  imposter?  Certainly,  the  character  that  emerges  would  appear 
capable  of  such  a  successful  charade  and  clever  enough  to  know  that  denial 
would  be  her  only  defence. 

Professor  Brown  highlights  the  tension  between  Benedetta  the  mystic  and 
Benedetta  the  lesbian.  The  former  fits  into  one  of  society's  predefined 
categories.  Despite  the  post-Tridentine  movement  to  inhibit  unsubstantiated 
mystical  experiences,  the  Church  nevertheless  had  a  framework  in  which  to 
analyze  her  claims.  As  for  the  latter,  Professor  Brown  concludes  that  the  in- 
vestigators "entirely  lacked  either  an  intellectual  or  imaginative  schema" 
necessary  for  examining  and  assessing  her  sexual  activities  (p.  118).  The  In- 
troduction provides  a  review  of  the  treatment  of  lesbianism  in  the  theologi- 
cal, canonical,  and  pastoral  literature  and  shows  that,  while  the  topic  was 
not  entirely  ignored,  it  remained  veiled  in  ignorance.  The  tension  between 
the  charges  of  false  mysticism  and  lesbianism  cannot  be  resolved.  Without 
the  nunzio's  judgement  it  is  impossible  to  know  on  what  grounds  Benedet- 
ta was  consigned  to  life  imprisonment  Was  it  her  penance  for  her  illicit 
sexual  activities?  Or  was  it  because  she  maintained  a  popular  following  in 
Pescia  which  needed  to  be  protected  from  influences  outside  traditional 
Church  teaching?  Or  was  she  to  be  an  example  to  other  women  who,  on  the 
basis  of  mystical  claims,  sought  to  exercise  authority  traditionally  reserved 
for  men? 

Occasionally  points  might  have  been  better  drawn  together,  for  example, 
the  parallels  between  Benedetta's  mystical  life  and  that  of  Saint  Catherine 
of  Siena.  Benedetta's  mother  was  especially  devoted  to  Saint  Catherine, 
whose  mystical  marriage  was  celebrated  as  a  feast  day  in  the  Carlini  home. 
Upon  enclosure,  the  Theatine  convent  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Saint  Catherine.  Both  women  underwent  a  mystical  marriage  to  Christ.  Both 
lived  for  several  days  without  their  own  heart  until  it  was  replaced  with  that 
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of  Christ  Can  such  a  series  of  complementary  experiences  be  coincidental? 
Surely  the  literate  Benedetta  had  read  a  life  of  Saint  Catherine.  Carlo 
Ginzburg  has  indicated  the  extent  to  which  an  inquiring  mind  was  able  to 
translate,  re-interprret,  and  internalize  the  written  word  and  also  how  far  the 
historian  can  go  in  reconstructing  this  process.  Did  the  life  of  Catherine  of 
Siena  impress  the  young  girl  to  such  an  extent  that  the  disturbed  adult  con- 
sciously tried  to  emulate  it?  Or  did  she  indeed  develop  an  alternate  persona 
based  on  Saint  Catherine?  This  is  a  problem  that  warrants  further  considera- 
tion. 

Immodest  Acts  is  well  written  and  is  organized  in  a  manner  that  appeals 
to  both  the  scholar  and  the  popular  reader.  Selected  documents  of  the  reports 
of  the  investigations  are  provided  in  translation.  These  are  particularly  use- 
ful in  illuminating  the  problems  the  investigators  encountered  in  examin- 
ing a  phenomenon  so  far  outside  society's  understanding.  Two  typographical 
errors  are  minor  (p.85,  surrundings  and  n.41,  p.189,  1969  for  1619).  More 
troublesome  is  the  repetition  of  the  lengthy  phrase  in  a  quotation  from  the 
Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (n.l,  pp.174  -  5).  The  endnotes  provide  use- 
ful commentary  and  context  or  indicate  sources  for  further  study. 

Judith  Brown  has  presented  a  remarkable  study  of  an  hitherto  unexplored 
area.  Many  questions  remain  unanswered  and  unanswerable,  not  the  least 
being  the  complex  and  enigmatic  personalities  of  Benedetta  Carlini  and  Bar- 
tolomea  Crivelli.  This  work  stands  at  the  forefront  of  the  rediscovery  of  the 
history  of  women  and  of  sexuality.  And  it  clearly  indicates  the  importance 
and  usefulness  of  a  biographical  approach  for  the  historian  of  pre-modern 
Europe. 

JACQUELINE  MURRAY,  Centre  for  Reformation  $  Renaissance  Studies,  Vic- 
toria University,  University  of  Toronto 


Donald  Beecher  and  Massimo  Ciavolella.  Comparative  Critical  Approaches  to 
Renaissance  Comedy.  Carleton  Renaissance  Plays  in  Translation  Series  No. 
9.  Ottawa:  Dovehouse  Editions,  1986.  Pp.  [vi],  165. 

The  editors  of  the  Carleton  series  have  deviated  somewhat  from  their  man- 
date by  offering  this  collection  of  ten  essays  on  the  nature  of  Renaissance 
comedy.  While  this  ninth  publication  is  neither  a  play  nor  a  translation,  it 
does  enrich  the  previous  eight  editions  by  presenting  various  critical  views 
of  Renaissance  plays  and  their  contexts  in  essays  that  are  always  engaging 
and  quite  often  stimulating.  The  editors  define  the  value  of  the  collection  as 
its  "concerted  effort  to  examine  the  underlying  units  of  thought,  form  and 
sign"  that  occur  in  "plays  that  represent  the  genre,  viewed  across  national 
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lines"  (Introduction).  The  contributing  authors  -  some  with  broadly  theoreti- 
cal, others  with  historically  specific  purposes  -  proceed  to  explore  aspects  of 
the  structure,  purpose  and  reception  of  Renaissance  comic  theatre  in  Italy, 
Spain,  England  and  Holland. 

Several  of  the  essays  seem  to  be  related  by  subject  matter  or  critical  ap- 
proach and,  with  two  exceptions,  are  organized  as  such  within  the  volume. 
To  my  mind,  four  sets  are  discernable. 

Each  of  the  first  three  essays  -  by  Riccardo  Scrivano,  Louise  George  Clubb, 
and  Domenico  Pietropaolo,  respectively  -  presents  a  system  for  the  analysis 
of  Renaissance  comedy  based  on  the  identification  of  common  theatrical 
units.  Scrivano,  in  discourse  that  is  occasionally  less  than  direct,  refers  to  a 
"great  storeroom  of  theatre  props"  (p.  10)  which  includes  units  of  music, 
scene  and  gesture  as  well  as  the  devices  of  doubling  and  disguise.  The 
"philosophy  of  Renaissance  theatre",  he  posits,  can  perhaps  be  discovered 
by  analysing  how  these  common  units  are  manipulated  by  playwrights  in 
various  times  and  places. 

Taking  a  similar  approach,  Clubb  speaks  of  "accumulated  stage  struc- 
tures, or  theatregrams"  (p.  17)  as  identifiable  units  common  to  Renaissance 
comedy  in  Italy  and  England.  Citing  "contamination  and  complication"  as 
the  "essential  principles  of  Cinquecento  comedy"  (p.  18),  Clubb  credits  the 
"unlimited  fertility"  of  the  theatregram  with  establishing  a  common  system 
of  theatrical  signs.  Referring  to  a  wealth  of  Italian  and  English  plays  from 
Ariosto's  Cassaria  to  Shakespeare's  Othello,  she  argues  convincingly  that 
literary  or  theatrical  development  is  not  linear  but  rather  "movement  by  con- 
tinual recombination  and  variation"  (p.  31). 

Pietropaolo  concerns  himself  less  with  individual  theatrical  signs  than 
with  the  formulation  of  a  system  that  will  guarantee  the  theatrical,  not  the 
literary,  analysis  of  Renaissance  comedy.  Declaring  a  refreshing  sentiment 
which  is  all  too  often  lacking  in  the  criticism  of  drama,  he  objects  to  the 
"centuries  of  subjection"  of  theatrical  texts  to  literary  critical  methods  (p.  36), 
and  identifies  three  levels  or  "strata"  of  communication  that  are  present  in 
any  performance.  Using  several  Italian  comedies  as  illustrations,  and 
elaborating  on  how  each  type  of  communication  is  manifested  in  perfor- 
mance, Pietropaolo  presents  an  attractive  system  for  identifying  "the  ques- 
tions that  should  be  asked  ...  of  any  comedy  of  the  period"  (p.  50). 

The  sixth  essay  in  the  collection,  by  Francesco  Loriggio,  should  also  be 
included  in  this  first  group.  While  Loriggio  does  not  analyse  signs  or  strata, 
he  is  concerned  with  the  genre  of  comedy  and  its  perception  in  the  Renais- 
sance and  today.  Using  as  an  illustration  the  device  of  the  double  (i.e.  twins 
or  identically  disguised  characters),  he  suggests  that  differences  in  Renais- 
sance and  modern  views  of  reality  are  reflected  in  the  resolutions  of  problems 
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of  identity  on  the  stage.  All  four  essays,  while  relying  heavily  on  Italian 
Renaissance  comedies  as  examples,  present  theoretical  approaches  to  comic 
theatre  that  could  clearly  extend  beyond  linguistic  or  historical  boundaries. 

The  two  essays  of  the  second  set  are  more  specific  in  their  analyses.  Donald 
Beecher  examines  the  archetype  of  the  trickster  in  Italian  and  English  com- 
edies, reflecting  an  attitude  common  in  the  preceding  essays  as  he  discusses 
the  "pragmatic  process  of  borrowing,  adapting  and  conflating"  (p.  55),  in 
this  case  of  "trickster  gesture".  Douglas  Radcliff-Umstead's  survey  of  ap- 
pearances of  sorcerer  figures  in  six  Italian  Renaissance  comedies  is  infor- 
mative, although  his  critical  motivation  remains  somewhat  unclear. 

James  Black's  essay  is  more  narrowly  focused,  being  an  analysis  of 
Shakespeare's  The  Tempest  as  a  "comedy  of  revenge."  The  penultimate  essay 
in  the  volume,  it  stands  by  itself  as  a  specific  application  of  some  of  the  criti- 
cal attitudes  expressed  in  the  earlier  essays.  Black  cites  Louise  George 
Clubb's  work  on  the  concept  of  contaminatio  as  he  defines  the  typical  ele- 
ments of  revenge  tragedy,  notes  those  elements  as  temporary  complications 
in  some  Shakespearean  comedies,  and  finally  perceives  them  in  The  Tempest 
"reconstructed  ...  as  tragedy's  binary  opposite  (p.  150). 

The  final  three  essays  to  be  mentioned  -  those  of  Leanore  Lieblein,  Louise 
Fothergill-Payne  and  Yehudi  Lindeman  -  tend  to  represent  more  specifical- 
ly historical  research  than  critical  theorizing,  and  broaden  the  focus  of  the 
volume  beyond  Italian  and  English  drama.  Lieblein  remains  tied  to  the 
English  context,  although  she  has  worked  in  some  references  to  Spanish 
analogues,  as  she  attempts  to  discuss  how  performance  space  was  defined 
for  Renaissance  drama.  More  important  than  the  physical  theatre  space,  she 
notes,  are  such  considerations  as  the  power  of  language  to  define  space,  the 
relationship  of  actors  to  spectators,  and  the  social  context  of  a  given  perfor- 
mance. 

Fothergill-Payne  presents  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  development  of 
Spanish  drama  in  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Lacking  a  national  theatre  -  and 
thus  an  imposed  set  of  "rules  -  under  Philip  II,  Spanish  theatre  practi-tioners 
combined  their  experience  with  both  the  religious  autos  sacramentales  and 
the  secular  entertainments  in  the  corrales  to  establish  the  popular  comedia 
nueva,  epitomized  in  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega. 

Finally,  Lindeman  proposes  to  resolve  the  "paradox"  that  the  most  popular 
comedies  of  the  Dutch  Golden  Age  were  translations  of  foreign  models. 
Citing  the  rhetorical  concept  otenergeia,  which  demands  of  a  translator  both 
fidelity  to  the  source  text  and  an  imaginative  heightening  of  the  new,  trans- 
lated text,  Lindeman  asserts  that  the  Dutch  translators  achieved  an  artistic 
independence  for  their  works.  He  supports  his  views  with  close  analyses  of 
passages  from  plays  by  GA.  Bredero  and  P.C.  Hooft 
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As  in  any  collection  from  various  contributors,  the  essays  differ  in  com- 
plexity and  thoroughness.  Beecher  and  Ciavolella  have,  however,  succeeded 
in  soliciting  and  organizing  a  series  of  provocative  papers  which  should,  at 
the  very  least,  stimulate  further  research  into  the  artistic,  social  and  aesthetic 
qualities  of  European  comic  theatre  in  the  Renaissance. 

RALPH  BLASTING,  University  of  Toronto 


Alan  C.  Dessen.  Shakespeare  and  the  Late  Moral  Plays.  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
and  London:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1986.  Pp.  v,  196.  $19.95. 

Professor  Dessen  has  here  determined  to  undo  the  "selectivity"  of  our 
dramatic  tradition;  we  anthologize  plays  unknown  to  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries  (e.g.  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  Mankind)  while  ignoring  texts 
available  to  the  Elizabethans.  However  much  we  may  agree  that  Shakes- 
peare and  his  contemporaries  transcended  their  predecessors,  we  must  allow 
that  their  available  models  are  worth  attention  (p.  166).  Dessen  focusses 
upon  the  late  moral  plays,  such  as  Like  Will  to  Like,  The  Trial  of  Treasure, 
and  All  for  Money  -  plays  now  seldom  read,  and  less  regarded.  Written  be- 
tween approximately  1560  and  1585,  these  plays  employ  a  non-realistic  logic 
of  presentation  centring  upon  the  Vice  figure  and  upon  actions  that  ac- 
complish didactic  aims  through  replication,  successive  demonstration,  and 
multiple  type-figures.  The  arguments  persuade  one  that  these  plays  have  a 
strong  claim  for  attention,  stronger  in  fact  than  that  of  the  earlier  type  of 
morality  play  centred  upon  the  humanum  genus  figure;  this  must  cause  a 
shift  in  our  focus  when  we  speak  of  the  "morality  pattern"  (although,  admit- 
tedly, the  Elizabethan  play  whose  morality  ancestry  is  clearest,  Dr.  Faustus, 
reflects  the  humanum  genus  type  of  plot).  We  must  be  careful,  however,  not 
to  canonize  a  new  "tradition"  in  place  of  the  old.  Against  Dessen's  claim 
that  the  "moral  drama,  in  one  form  or  another,  ruled  the  English  stage"  (p. 
139),  we  may  advance  the  evidence  coming  to  light  in  the  successive  volumes 
published  by  Records  of  Early  English  Drama,  which  shows  that  folk  plays, 
saint  plays,  miracle  plays,  Robin  Hood  plays  and  other  forms  (now  mostly 
irrecoverable)  actually  bulked  larger  in  the  theatrical  experiences  of  English 
towns  and  cities  than  the  moral  plays  of  the  travelling  professionals.  It  is 
truer  to  say  that  the  moral  drama  "ruled"  the  English  printing  press  during 
the  sixteenth  century;  we  will  never  know  what  was  the  complete  theatrical 
legacy  available  to  Shakespeare's  stage. 

Dessen  sees  the  evidence  for  the  importance  of  the  Elizabethan  moral 
plays  on  three  levels,  the  first  of  which  is  local  allusions  such  as  the  well- 
known  remembrances  of  the  Vice  m  I  Henry  IV  and  Richard  III  (indeed,  these 
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allusions  led  earlier  investigators  like  Dover  Wilson  to  claim  that  these  plays 
reflect  the  "humanum  genus"  structure,  an  idea  that  Dessen  disputes).  The 
present  study  puts  forward  a  wealth  of  such  allusions,  while  modestly  dis- 
claiming completeness;  the  collection  allows  Dessen  to  show  that  there  are 
more  allusions  to  the  moral  play  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  the  six- 
teenth, and  to  outline  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  "Vice"  figure  (the  sub- 
ject of  the  majority  of  allusions).  A  small  caveat;  the  "Vice"  is  also  frequently 
found  as  a  participant  in  folk  activities,  such  as  morris  dances  and  Robin 
Hood  plays,  and  many  of  the  literary  allusions  could  as  easily  point  to  his 
existence  outside  the  moral  plays. 

These  allusions,  scattered  throughout  the  writings  of  dramatists  and  other 
writers,  were  obviously  aimed  to  provoke  recognition  in  audiences,  and  they 
encourage  further  thought  about  the  relationship  between  later  Elizabethan 
dramatists  and  the  traditions  of  the  previous  generation.  (In  some  areas,  of 
course,  the  Elizabethan  response  was  one  of  self-conscious  and  intransigent 
rejection  of  "jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother-wits,/  And  such  conceits  as 
clownage  keeps  in  pay"  [Tamburlaine,  Prologue]).  As  the  second  type  of  use- 
fulness of  the  moral  plays,  Dessen  advances  the  claim  that  Shakespeare 
found  their  "deep  structure"  (or  dramatic  formulae)  valuable  for  solving 
dramatic  problems  of  scenic  structure  and  character  deployment.  At  the  third 
level,  Shakespeare  reflects  the  moral  plays  in  the  structures  of  several  of  his 
plays.  Before  entering  into  particulars,  we  should  note  that,  while  Dessen 
has  drawn  his  collection  of  allusions  from  a  lengthy  search  and  wide  read- 
ing throughout  Elizabethan  drama  and  literature,  his  examples  of  these 
kinds  of  closer  involvement  with  the  moral  plays  are  only  from  Shakespeare 
(with  the  exception  of  a  dumb-show  of  seduction  from  A  Warning  For  Fair 
Women,  and  the  Good  and  Evil  Angels  in  Dr.  Faustus).  While  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  book  should  be  encyclopedic  rather  than  focussed,  one  does  feel 
that  the  case  would  be  strengthened  by  showing  how  some  of  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries  responded  to  the  same  stock  of  earlier  dramatic  formulae; 
in  other  words,  the  claim  for  the  vitality  of  the  moral  play  tradition  would 
be  reinforced  by  demonstrating  its  wider  currency. 

In  looking  next  at  Dessen's  suggestions  about  Shakespeare's  patterns  of 
scene  development,  I  am  reversing  the  order  of  his  volume,  by  moving  from 
local  allusions  through  scenes  to  entire  plays.  The  scenes  Dessen  discusses 
do  not  all  come  from  early  plays,  although  they  may  bring  to  mind  early 
scenes  like  the  garden-scene  in  Richard  II.  At  issue  are  instances  where  the 
dramatic  "matter"  seems  disproportionate  to  our  interest  in  the  characters 
involved,  such  as  the  dialogue  about  Conscience  between  the  murderers  of 
Clarence  (Richard  III,  I.iv).  An  intriguing  discussion  of  the  weakness  and 
failure  of  Pompey  and  Lepidus  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Il.vii,  reminds  us 
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that  their  weaknesses  in  that  scene  are  ones  similarly  demonstrated  later  by 
Antony,  and  that  perhaps  they  here  are  used  to  "explore  in  depth  key  values 
or  ways  of  thinking  to  be  displayed  in  subsequent  scenes  by  the  tragic  hero" 
(p.  155).  This  idea  does  not  deny  that  powerful  ironies  arise  from  our  seeing 
weaknesses  that  everyone  condemns  as  'Egyptian'  here  displayed  by  devotees 
of  'Roman'  power.  In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Dessen  suggests  that  the  Trojan 
council  scene  is  an  exploration  of  the  mind  of  Troy,  not  the  mind  of  Hec- 
tor; this  is  a  valuable  suggestion,  but  one  must  note  that  there  are  many 
aspects  of  Troy  not  encompassed  in  the  issues  raised  during  the  scene.  The 
argument  that  these  scenes  are  modelled  upon  moral  play  structures  remains 
unproven,  but  the  analogies  are  intriguing. 

More  persuasive,  and  treated  at  greater  length,  are  Dessen's  investigations 
of  the  structure  of  Richard  III,  I  and  II  Henry  IV,  and  All's  Well,  to  show  how 
Shakespeare  has  availed  himself  of  the  "public"  Vice,  the  two-phased  action, 
and  the  inevitable  failure  of  evil.  Three  of  the  plays  are  tough  cases  -  their 
endings,  in  particular,  have  excited  much  critical  comment,  and  have  failed 
to  satisfy  many  theatregoers,  because  they  seem  either  too  "pat"  or  too  heavy- 
handed.  Dessen  implies  that  these  difficulties  arise  from  our  modern 
perspective,  which  fails  to  recognize  the  moral  play  paradigm  underlying 
them.  The  moral  play  models  do  not  dispose  of  this  objection  (indeed,  one 
might  argue  that  the  endings  of  those  earlier  plays  are  sometimes  heavy- 
handed),  and  readers  may  disagree  with  the  interpretations  proposed  -  they 
may,  for  example,  decide  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the 
banished  Falstaff,  and  against  the  new  hegemony  of  rule  at  the  end  of  // 
Henry  IV,  or  they  may  remain  distressed  at  Bertram's  callowness.  But  future 
investigators  will  have  to  consider  Dessen's  well-argued  readings  with  care. 
Most  persuasive,  in  my  view,  is  Dessen's  account  of  the  mode  of  the  replace- 
ment, at  the  centre  of  the  theatrical  perspective,  of  Richard  III  by  Richmond 
at  the  end  of  Richard  III.  Equally  suggestive  is  Dessen's  proposal  that  Hotspur 
in  /  Henry  IV  embodies  the  opposing  principle  to  Hal's  chivalrous  self-con- 
trol, in  a  structure  employing  dual  protagonists. 

A  final  comment:  throughout  this  study  the  argument  is  furthered  by 
reference  to  staging  possibilities;  these  are  advanced  tactfully,  without  claims 
for  definitiveness,  and  they  remind  us  that  Shakespeare's  plays  must  be  ex- 
perienced, and  imagined,  in  performance.  How  the  Elizabethans  saw  them, 
and  what  expectations  they  brought  to  the  plays  from  the  theatre  of  the  pre- 
vious thirty  years,  are  valuable  aspects  to  consider,  as  this  book  constantly 
reminds  us. 

ALAN  SOMERSET,  University  of  Western  Ontario 
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Martha  C.  Howell.  Women,  Production,  and  Patriarchy  in  Late  Medieval  Cities. 
Women  in  Culture  and  Society.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1986. 
Pp.  xv,  285.  $25.00 

In  Women,  Production,  and  Patriarchy  in  Late  Medieval  Cities,  Martha  C. 
Howell  addresses  a  problem  that  has  occupied  medievalists  for  the  last  cen- 
tury: how  to  account  for  women's  economic  participation  and  social  status 
at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Carefully  reviewing  the  work  of  her  predeces- 
sors, Howell  finds  no  adequate  explanation  for  the  process  by  which  women, 
in  great  numbers,  first  entered  the  labour  force  and  after  left  it. 

Demographers  have  suggested  that  women  entered  trades  in  a  period  of 
population  imbalance,  during  which  there  was  a  shortage  of  men.  Women 
left  the  market  when  the  natural  population  balance  was  again  restored. 
Other  explanations  have  been  based  on  economic  theories.  During  periods 
of  economic  expansion  women  enter  the  labour  force,  and  during  periods 
of  contraction  they  leave  it.  Marxist  and  feminist  historians  have  linked 
women's  withdrawal  from  active  economic  participation  to  the  development 
of  capitalism.  Howell,  however,  finds  that  women's  exit  from  market  produc- 
tion occurred  when  they  still  outnumbered  men,  when  the  economy  was  still 
expanding,  and  that  this  phenomenon  was  independent  of  the  development 
of  capitalism. 

Howell  suggests  that  the  issue  of  women's  work  can  be  explained  by  the 
intersection  of  the  sex-gender  system  and  the  economic  system.  By  careful- 
ly constructing  a  theoretical  framework  in  which  to  analyse  the  status  of 
working  women,  she  develops  a  compelling  explanation  of  why  they  left 
market  production  in  late  medieval  and  early  modern  Europe. 

Rather  than  assuming  that  women  who  perform  "men's  work"  also  ac- 
quired the  status  associated  with  that  work,  Howell  seeks  objective  criteria 
with  which  to  establish  relative  status.  She  suggests  that  labour  status  be  dis- 
associated from  specific  trades  and  be  judged  independent  from  legal,  so- 
cial or  political  factors.  Instead,  labour  status  is  used  to  refer  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  individual  has  access  to  the  resources  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. This  allows  high  or  low  labour  status  to  be  judged  consistently,  as 
the  importance  of  individual  crafts  changed  over  time  and  varied  from  place 
to  place. 

Howell  concludes  that  women  attained  high  labour  status  in  market 
production  through  their  place  in  the  family.  Adopting  Hajnal's  model  of 
the  North  European  family,  she  sees  women's  entry  into  the  labour  force  as 
part  of  the  household  economy  as  it  moved  from  subsistence  to  market 
production.  As  the  medieval  economy  changed,  the  role  of  the  family  produc- 
tion unit  declined.  Production  became  more  of  an  individual  enterprise  and 
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less  accommodating  to  persons  with  household  responsibilities.  At  the  same 
time,  guilds  assumed  more  political  and  governmental  functions  and  women 
were  gradually  excluded.  These  factors  combined  to  curtail  women's  access 
to  high-status  labour. 

Through  a  detailed  analysis  of  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  Leiden  and 
fifteenth-century  Cologne,  Howell  demonstrates  the  soundness  of  her  meth- 
odology and  the  flexibility  of  her  model.  These  two  cities  had  different  forms 
of  economic  organization.  Leiden  was  based  on  small-commodity  produc- 
tion, while  in  Cologne  medieval  capitalism  was  developing.  Yet  in  both  cities, 
women  had  access  to  high-status  labour  until  the  economy  shifted  away 
from  the  family  production  unit 

Howell's  analysis  of  the  records  shows  that  among  the  overall  female  work 
force,  married  women  and  widows  had  greater  access  to  high-status  labour. 
Frequently,  but  not  exclusively,  these  women  participated  in  the  trade  of 
their  husband.  Yet,  in  Cologne,  some  of  the  most  important  and  active 
women  merchants  were  single  or  independent  of  their  husband,  an  anoma- 
ly which  warrants  further  investigation. 

Indeed,  in  spite  of  Howell's  extensive  research,  the  position  of  single 
women  remains  elusive.  Such  women  must  have  accounted  for  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  female  population  in  an  era  in  which  people  generally 
married  late  in  life  and  many  not  at  all.  It  is  assumed  that  single  women 
entered  domestic  service,  a  low-status  occupation.  Certainly,  Howell  shows 
that  relatively  few  appear  in  trades  and  that,  of  those,  more  were  in  low- 
status  labour  than  their  married  sisters.  It  is  suggested  that  either  married 
women  had  access  to  the  capital  necessary  to  enter  business  or  perhaps  that 
single  women  with  skills  and  a  business  aptitude  were  more  attractive  mar- 
riage partners. 

Howell  concludes  that  "Women's  work  in  late  medieval  cities  changed...es- 
sentially  because  the  patriarchal  order  required  it"  (p.  178).  If,  with  the  chan- 
ges in  economic  organization  that  occurred  in  the  late  Middle  Ages,  women 
had  continued  to  participate  in  market  production,  they  would  have  threat- 
ened the  very  fabric  of  society.  First,  these  changes  necessitated  work  out- 
side the  household  and  would  not  accommodate  those  with  family  and 
childrearing  responsibilities.  While  single  and  widowed  women  could  con- 
tinue to  participate,  it  was  impossible  for  married  women  to  do  so  without 
altering  the  organization  of  the  household  and  family.  Second,  as  guilds  ac- 
quired a  political  role,  their  members  assumed  governmental  responsibility. 
Were  women  to  continue  as  members  and  assume  such  functions,  the  so- 
cial organization  itself  would  have  been  threatened. 

Howell  presents  a  cogent  and  well-documented  argument  -  one-quarter  of 
the  volume  is  notes.  An  impressive  amount  of  primary  research,  some  from 
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archives,  more  from  printed  sources,  supports  her  conclusions.  The  studies 
of  the  women  of  Leiden  and  Cologne  are  firmly  set  within  these  cities'  wider 
economic  history.  A  short  comparative  section,  which  treats  Lier,  Douai  and 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  further  indicates  the  usefulness  of  Howell's  model  under 
a  variety  of  economic  systems.  Women,  Production,  and  Patriarchy  in  Late 
Medieval  Cities  will  become  essential  reading  for  historians  of  economic 
change  and  for  those  attempting  to  reconstruct  women's  past 

JACQUELINE  MURRAY,  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies, 
Victoria  University,  University  of  Toronto 


Rona  Goffen.  Piety  and  Patronage  in  Renaissance  Venice.  Bellini,  Titian,  and 
the  Franciscans.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  University  Press,  1986.  P.  xvii, 
285 

Piety  and  Patronage  is  something  of  a  rarity  in  art  historical  studies:  an  in- 
terdisciplinary study  by  an  author  who  is  equally  knowledgeable  about  theol- 
ogy, church  history,  civic  politics  and  family  history  as  she  is  about  art 
history.  This  is  a  study  of  the  historical  contexts  of  three  altarpieces  in  the 
Franciscan  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Frari:  Giovanni  Bellini,  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints  Peter,  Nicholas,  Benedict  and  Mark;  Titian,  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin;  and  Titian,  Pesaro  Madonna.  The  narrow  focus  on  just  three  pictures 
allows  the  author  to  discuss  each  systematically  and  exhaustively  in  terms 
of  iconography  (Franciscan  piety)  and  patronage  (mostly  of  the  Pesaro  fami- 
ly), and  how  the  one  affects  the  other.  Goffen  explains  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  preface  how  she  hopes  that  each  of  these  microcosms  will 
encapsulate  a  larger  cultural  reality: 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  dei  Frari  in  Venice  is  a  microcosm. 
Within  its  walls  it  contains,  quite  literally,  the  history  of  Venetian  Renais- 
sance art.  At  the  same  time,  the  history  of  the  Frari  encapsulates  that  of 
the  Friars  Minor,  from  their  thirteenth-century  beginnings  to  the  division 
of  the  order  in  1517.  The  theological  issues  and  the  compassionate 
spirituality  represented  by  the  altars  and  decoration  of  the  Frari  repre- 
sent the  particular  concerns  and  the  character  of  the  Franciscan  order 
while  also  alluding  to  the  special  relationship  between  church  and  state 
in  Renaissance  Venice.  All  of  this  is  embodied  in  the  altarpieces  painted 
for  the  Frari  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  the  greatest  master  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  Venice,  and  by  Titian,  the  sublime  genius  of  sixteenth-century 
painting....  The  images  of  the  Madonna  were  intended  to  convey  at  once 
several  interrelated  meanings,  both  sacred  and  civic;  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  do  so  are  also  related.  It  is  as  though  there  were  a  silent  col- 
loquy among  them,  a  discourse  about  theology  and  spirituality,  about 
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the  Franciscan  order  and  the  Catholic  church,  about  the  individual  fami- 
ly and  the  state  -  and  about  style  and  content  as  well. 

The  scope  of  her  investigation  is  certainly  impressive.  Although  some  of 
her  discussion  is  simply  a  sound  summary  of  scholarship  (notably  the  sec- 
tions on  the  Immaculate  Conception),  in  other  parts  she  has  contributed 
original  material  to  areas  other  than  art  history:  the  family  history  of  the 
Pesaro  family  and  the  institutional  history  of  S.M.  dei  Frari  have  never  before 
been  mapped  so  extensively.  Historians,  especially  those  interested  in  Venice, 
may  thus  find  material  pertinent  to  their  own  work  even  if  they  have  no 
need  or  little  interest  in  art  history.  The  amount  of  unpublished  archival 
material  is  certainly  impressive,  not  only  for  the  variety  of  information 
provided  but  also  for  the  diversity  of  fonts.  This  kind  of  archival  search  and 
assimilation  is  rarely  attempted  by  art  historians  and  should  often  be  left  to 
historians  and  professional  archivists.  That  Goffen  has  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  territory  has  certainly  impressed  the  present  reviewer,  who 
once  endured  similar  ardours  and  thence  chose  to  abandon  the  archives. 

The  scope  of  GofTen's  investigation  has  also  produced  its  problems,  be- 
cause at  times  it  tends  to  burden  these  three  paintings  with  an  excessive  cul- 
tural freight  To  what  extent  can  any  single  painting  of  a  Madonna  and 
Child  simultaneously  embody  complex  theological  debates,  institutional 
relations  (church  and  state;  Conventuals  and  Observants)  and  family  his- 
tory? By  reducing  her  discussion  to  only  three  paintings  (albeit  the  three 
greatest  ones  in  the  Frari),  she  has  forced  them  to  carry  the  full  weight  of 
her  themes.  Why  are  we  not  introduced  to  other  paintings  in  the  Frari  such 
as  those  by  Vittore  Carpaccio  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin),  Bartolommeo 
Vivarini  (St.  Mark  enthroned  with  Saints),  Bernardino  Licinio  (Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints)  and  Gioseppe  Salviati  (Presentation  of  the  Virgin)?  Why  are 
these  paintings  excluded  from  the  "silent  colloquy"  and  "discourse  about 
theology  and  spirituality"  that  Bellini  and  Titian  are  engaged  in?  Admitted- 
ly the  artistic  quality  of  these  are  of  a  lesser  order,  but  Goffen  analyzes  art 
as  a  cultural  artifact,  and  not  as  an  aesthetic  object. 

Art  historians  will  be  indebted  to  Goffen  for  a  wide  variety  of  insights. 
For  example,  she  has  established  the  presence  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion as  a  theme  in  Bellini's  altarpiece  and  has  shown  its  significance  for  the 
Franciscans  at  this  particular  time  (1488)  and  for  the  Pesaro  family  in 
general.  Also  her  suggestion  that  the  saints  in  this  altarpiece  portray  the 
psychological,  instead  of  the  physiognomic,  reality  of  the  Pesaro  brothers 
who  commissioned  the  work  is  especially  brilliant  and  completely  original. 
She  has  shown  us  exactly  how  Titian's  Pesaro  altarpiece  is  a  fusion  of  three 
artistic  traditions  -  the  sacra  conversazione,  the  funerary  monument  and  the 
votive  picture  -  and  has  clarified  the  political  ramifications  and  even  dangers 
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that  Jacopo  Pesaro  risked  by  having  himself  shown  as  the  (former)  captain 
of  a  papal  regatta.  We  also  learn  for  the  first  time  which  other  members  of 
the  Pesaro  family  were  shown  as  donors  by  Titian. 

As  with  most  important  books,  one  always  wants  more  and  often  different 
things  than  those  generously  provided.  What  the  present  reviewer  wanted, 
but  could  rarely  find,  was  a  discussion  of  how  piety  and  patronage  affected 
the  visible  results  that  the  artist  produced.  This  books  is  more  about  history 
than  art,  more  about  the  patron  and  the  contemporary  audience  than  the 
artist  In  looking  at  art  as  a  cultural  product  wherein  the  user  is  given  more 
importance  than  the  producer,  Goffen  has  had  to  reconcile  herself  with  the 
inherent  shortcoming  of  her  method  and  exclude  from  discussion  any 
serious  consideration  of  the  creative  process,  in  other  words,  the  artist's  con- 
tribution. For  example,  was  it  Bellini,  one  of  the  Pesaro  family  or  a  Fran- 
ciscan at  the  Frari  who  thought  of  alluding  to  the  Immaculate  Conception 
in  the  sacristy  altarpiece?  Without  any  direct  evidence,  Goffen  has  had  to 
rely  on  the  most  tenuous  of  threads.  Nicolo'  Pesaro,  one  of  Bellini's  patrons, 
was  a  provedator  in  the  war  against  Ferrara,  a  papal  state,  and  a  negotiator 
in  the  peace  treaty  negotiations.  From  this  scrap  of  information,  she  tenta- 
tively suggests  that  Nicolo*  was  aware  of  Sixtus  IVs  active  interest  in  the 
Immaculata  and  hence  "meant  to  please  Sixtus  by  thus  honoring  the  Im- 
maculate Virgin  -  especially  in  the  aftermath  of  papal  displeasure  with 
Venice."  This  is  indeed  a  possibility,  but  I  wonder  whether  Sixtus  would 
have  even  been  able  to  recognize  the  compliment  since  it  was  so  obscurely 
stated  that  only  this  year  has  it  been  discovered.  This  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  criticism  of  the  author  -  Goffen  analyzed  the  data,  much  of  it  new,  to 
the  fullest  extent  -  but  a  problem  inherent  to  the  material  itself,  since  there 
is  simply  insufficient  information  about  the  patrons  to  allow  any  reasonable 
understanding  of  their  motivations  in  commissioning  the  various  paintings. 
The  most  important  information  is  contained  by  the  paintings  themselves 
and  this  presents  an  irreconcilable  dilemma:  how  do  we  separate  the  patron's 
intent  from  the  artist's?  How  much  does  the  design  and  interpretation  of  the 
subject  depend  upon  the  location  in  a  Franciscan  church?  and  how  much 
depends  upon  its  function  in  a  private  chapel?  Goffen  occasionally  confronts 
these  issues  but  the  results  are  (and  must  be)  problematic.  For  example,  she 
describes  Giovanni  Bellini's  other  Franciscan  works  (Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin, Stigmatization  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  S.  Giobbe  altarpiece)  in  this  way: 
"In  working  on  these  compositions,  Bellini  learned  much  about  Franciscan 
sensibility  and  Franciscan  spirituality.  Both  his  knowledge  and  his  sympathy 
shine  forth  in  the  results  -  not  only  in  their  content  but  in  the  compassionate 
spirituality  they  convey."  There  does  seem  to  be  a  quiet  humanity  in  Bellini's 
people,  and  this  does  indeed  resemble  Franciscan  ideals,  but  what  exactly 
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is  the  relationship?  Are  we  to  understand  that  Bellini  endowed  his  Francis- 
can paintings  with  a  "Franciscan  sensibility"  and  "compassionate  spir- 
ituality" but  not  his  other  works?  Or  did  his  contact  with  Franciscans 
fundamentally  alter  the  way  he  depicted  man  and  religious  narrative? 
Neither  position  is  defensible,  and  Goffen  is  much  too  careful  to  try.  She 
has  simply  stated  a  feeling,  one  that  is  probably  correct,  which  cannot  be 
proven.  This  is  true  of  the  whole  issue  of  piety  and  patronage:  it  is  not  so 
much  how  they  affect  each  other,  as  how  they  affect  the  artist  and  hence 
how  the  artist  reflects  his  own  concerns  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the 
patron  and  church.  Another  example  of  this  dilemma  is  the  discussion  of 
those  controversial  columns  in  Titian's  Pesaro  Madonna.  Iconographers 
often  yield  to  the  temptation  to  load  paintings  with  more  meaning  than  they 
were  ever  intended  to  bear,  but  such  is  not  usually  the  case  with  Goffen. 
Here  is  an  exception.  She  has  given  to  these  two  columns  a  surfeit  of  sig- 
nificance by  making  them  the  "pillar  of  cloud"  described  in  Ecclesiasticus 
as  the  throne  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  and  at  the  same  time  interpreting 
them  as  symbols  "of  victory  and  of  dominion  over  land  and  sea,  over  peoples 
of  every  nation,"  and  simultaneously  as  symbols  of  the  Madonna  as  "Gate 
of  Heaven"  and  even  "the  gateway  of  Venice,  the  city  of  the  Virgin."  Even 
these  massive  columns  cannot  support  this  weight.  The  mosaics  in  the  apse 
vault  of  Bellini's  altarpiece  must  sustain  a  similar  interpretive  load.  Accord- 
ing to  Goffen,  Bellini  chose  the  medium  of  mosaics  to  recall  the  Basilica  di 
San  Marco  and  hence  to  serve  as  "a  reference  to  the  fealty  of  the  donors  to 
the  Republic,  comparable  in  this  sense  to  the  modern  display  of  a  national 
flag."  The  problem  in  both  instances  is  not  so  much  how  to  interpret  the 
iconography  of  architecture  but  whether  or  not  there  is  any  iconography  to 
interpret.  Since  the  frame  of  reference  for  this  book  is  theological,  she  must 
assume  that  forms  have  a  religious  meaning,  but  in  making  that  assump- 
tion she  has  excluded  another  possibility:  that  forms  might  be  chosen  as 
part  of  an  artistic  solution.  Goffen  learned  to  interpret  architectural  sym- 
bolism in  this  way  from  her  mentor,  David  Rosand,  whose  seminal  works 
have  inspired  a  generation  of  Venetian  specialists  (including  this  reviewer); 
however,  Rosand  was  as  attentive  to  artistic  as  to  iconographie  problems,  to 
style  as  to  culture,  and  always  tried  to  balance  one  against  the  other.  Un- 
doubtedly Goffen  can  do  the  same  (her  discussion  of  Bellini's  altarpiece  as 
a  pastophory  proves  this),  but  has  chosen  instead  to  focus  only  on  the  his- 
torical, and  not  the  artistic,  context  In  so  doing,  she  has  provided  us  with 
some  invaluable  data  and  interpretive  tools  to  understand  the  art  of  Renais- 
sance Venice. 

PHILIP  SOHM,  University  of  Toronto 
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Helen  Miller.  Henry  VIII  and  the  English  Nobility.  Oxford  and  New  York: 
Basil  Blackwell,  Ltd.,  1986.  Pp.  vi,  286.  $61.95. 

In  the  last  half  dozen  years  or  so  the  nobility  of  Tudor  and  early  Stuart 
England  has  made  a  strong  comeback  in  published  scholarship.  In  the  genre 
of  political  history  alone,  studies  of  several  specific  peers  and  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  both  the  mid-Tudor  and  the  early  Stuart  periods  have  greatly 
enhanced  our  understanding  of  this  group.  Now  Helen  Miller  has  given  us 
the  first  full  length  investigation  of  the  relations  between  the  nobility  and 
the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Miller  tells  us  that  the  English  peerage  had  good  reason  for  optimism  in 
the  early  years  of  the  new  reign  despite  its  numerical  depletion.  Young  Henry 
quickly  removed  many  of  the  oppressive  burdens  imposed  on  the  peerage 
by  his  father,  cancelling  recognizances  and  bonds,  reversing  some  attainders, 
and  conspicuously  punishing  those  two  most  notorious  officials,  the  com- 
moners Empson  and  Dudley.  In  addition,  there  were  early  signs  that  nobles 
would  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  King's  council  by  reviving  the  tradition 
of  the  inner  circle  of  councillors.  The  military  adventures  of  1511-1513  gave 
further  cause  for  reassurance,  allowing  the  nobility  to  display  its  loyalty  and 
prowess.  In  return  for  these  opportunities  and  assurances,  the  peerage  danced 
to  the  royal  piper,  paying  homage  and  honour  at  court,  following  the  call  to 
arms,  heeding  summonses  to  Parliament  and  accepting  royal  service  wher- 
ever it  led. 

Yet  these  harbingers  of  restored  prominence  proved  misleading,  and  if  the 
peers  danced  gladly,  they  also  danced  without  choice  and  in  vain.  If,  as 
Miller  concludes,  Henry  needed  a  nobility,  he  did  not  need  any  particular 
member  of  that  group,  and  could  prove  a  niggardly  patron  without  political 
risk.  In  consequence,  the  nobility  saw  its  position  erode  at  nearly  every  turn 
during  his  reign.  By  adding  treason  trials  and  attainders  (often  in  disregard 
for  due  process)  to  natural  attrition  and  by  replenishing  diminished  ranks 
with  his  own  creations,  Henry  reshaped  his  nobility  to  suit  his  own  needs 
rather  than  to  observe  tradition.  Over  half  the  noble  families  of  1509  were 
gone  by  1547,  and  in  their  place  were  new,  more  administratively  skilled  and 
possibly  more  dependent  men.  More  important,  the  very  context  of  noble 
service  changed  at  the  same  time.  The  successive  dominance  of  Wolsey  and 
Cromwell  reduced  direct  contact  between  the  King  and  his  nobility,  while 
the  reform  of  the  privy  council  in  the  1530s  placed  greater  emphasis  on  merit 
and  loyalty  than  on  birth.  With  few  exceptions,  only  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  military  remained  areas  for  noble  participation  in  national  politics.  Even 
in  the  latter,  Henry's  use  of  the  militia  in  France  in  1544  foreshadowed  the 
end  of  royal  reliance  on  feudal  levies  and  the  lords  who  led  them. 
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Having  reduced  the  power  and  the  participatory  scope  of  the  nobility  in 
government,  Henry  saw  little  reason  to  cement  its  loyalty  by  gifts  of  land  or 
office.  He  almost  never  bestowed  property  outright  before  the  monastic  dis- 
solutions, and  did  so  only  sparingly  thereafter.  In  the  end,  Miller's  picture 
tells  us  as  much  about  the  King's  strength  as  about  the  ebbing  position  of 
his  nobility. 

Miller's  study  is  distinctive  for  its  thorough  research  and  its  cautious  in- 
terpretations, but  also  for  its  constricted  scope.  It  is  no  surprise  to  see  this 
author  demonstrate  once  again  her  command  of  archival  sources  in,  for  ex- 
ample, reconstructing  the  details  of  an  aristocratic  career,  and  her  con- 
clusions are  consequently  very  firmly  supported.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  points  where  her  argument  is  only  implicitly  linked  to  wider  debates  in 
published  scholarship.  The  work  fails  to  consider  the  nobility  outside  the 
narrow  confines  of  political  activity,  leaving  us  to  wonder  if  we  can,  after  all, 
completely  ignore  the  literature  surrounding  Lawrence  Stone's  classic  vol- 
umes, especially  The  Crisis  of  the  Aristocracy  of  1965,  when  considering  the 
political  crisis  of  the  Henrician  peerage.  It  fails  also  to  discuss  the  political 
role  of  the  peerage  in  relation  to  other  groups  or,  some  of  the  time,  in  rela- 
tion to  issues  themselves.  Thus,  for  example,  while  it  peaks  our  interest  to 
learn  that  Henry  gave  few  rewards  to  his  nobility,  it  would  be  more  illuminat- 
ing to  know  whether  other  groups  fared  any  better  from  his  largess.  While 
it  helps  us  to  know  when  and  to  what  extent  extent  peers  served  politically 
at  court  and  in  Parliament,  we  miss  a  discussion  of  their  possibly  partisan 
role  on  specific  issues,  or  indeed,  whether  they  perceived  sufficient  common 
interest  to  function  at  least  some  of  the  time  as  a  coherent  interest  group. 

In  sum,  then,  the  splendid  calibre  of  Helen  Miller's  scholarship  is  not  al- 
ways well  served  by  her  breadth  of  interest.  Henry  VIII  and  the  English  Nobility 
remains  a  lucid  and  authoritative  commentary  on  a  somewhat  constricted 
approach  to  the  subject 

ROBERT  TITTLER,  Concordia  University 


Maria  Dowling.  Humanism  in  the  Age  of  Henry  VIII.  London,  Sydney  and 
Dover,  New  Hampshire:   Croom  Helm,  1986.  Pp.  283.  £25.00. 

Odd  as  it  may  now  seem,  it  was  not  until  1938  that  one  recognized  a  con- 
tinuity in  English  humanist  activity  between  the  death  of  More  and  Fisher 
and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  That  recognition,  made  by  Douglas  Bush  in 
the  "obscure"  pages  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Quarterly,  sired  the  rich  tradi- 
tion of  scholarship  on  the  whole  of  Henrician  humanism  that  has  been 
upheld,  in  turn,  by  the  likes  of  Zeeveld  and  Caspari;  Ferguson,  McConica 
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and  Elton;  John  Guy  and  now  Maria  Dowling.  If  Dowling's  Humanism  in 
the  Age  of  Henry  VIII  is  any  indication,  these  rich  bloodlines  still  run  strong, 
and  the  subject  rests  in  competent  hands. 

Dowling  writes  with  an  assurance  born  of  firm  documentation,  mature 
judgement  and  wise  caution.  She  warns  us  at  the  outset  not  to  assume  that 
humanist  scholarship  swept  the  nation  by  storm.  Though  a  few  scholars 
warmed  to  the  cause  in  Henry  VII's  reign,  its  success  under  Henry  VIII  had 
much  to  do  with  the  receptivity  of  that  prince,  and  of  his  first  consort:  it 
could  well  have  been  otherwise.  Dowling  also  reminds  us  that  humanism 
was  never  a  unified  "movement,"  but  rather  that  its  proponents  divided  fier- 
cely over  matters  both  academic  and  political.  Controversy  over  Luther  raged 
less  between  orthodoxy  and  reform  than  amongst  humanists  of  evangelical 
and  moderate  bent,  with  the  former  group  in  royal  disfavour.  The  split  be- 
tween Henry  and  Katherine  again  divided  the  ranks,  with  the  Crown  find- 
ing the  radicals  more  useful  in  the  subsequent  break  from  Rome.  That  effort 
behind  him,  Henry's  own  and  perhaps  true  theologically  conservative  stance 
led  him  to  change  course  again  and  keep  the  radicals  in  check  in  the  1540s. 

These  issues  surrounding  the  interaction  of  humanism  and  national 
politics  lie  at  the  heart  of  Dowling's  first  three  (and  most  important)  chap- 
ters, and  free  her  to  consider  aspects  of  humanism  outside  the  political  arena 
thereafter.  Subsequent  discussions  (on  humanism  and  the  schools,  scholar- 
ly exchange  'cross  Channel,  humanism  and  the  gentleman  and  then  the 
gentle  woman)  obviously  share  a  common  concern  for  humanism  itself,  but 
are  not  tightly  bound  by  connective  themes.  While  not  superseding  the  work 
of,  for  example,  Kenneth  Charlton  or  Joan  Simon,  Dowling's  treatment  of 
humanism  and  the  schools  remains  comprehensive  and  admirably  wary  of 
enthusiastic  claims  for  wholesale  curricular  reforms.  Her  treatment  of  "the 
wandering  scholar"  summarizes  considerable  evidence  of  humanist  travel 
both  to  and  from  England.  Yet  her  conclusion  that  England  was  not  as  iso- 
lated as  it  has  sometimes  been  made  to  seem  will  appear  bland  to  those 
hoping  for  more  extensive  investigation  of  continental  influence  on  specific 
areas  of  humanist  concern,  and  it  is  not  Dowling's  prime  intent  to  explore 
the  development  of  intellectual  concerns  as  some  others  have  done.  Granted, 
for  example,  we  learn  of  Fisher's  debt  to  Reuchlin  in  inserting  Hebrew  into 
the  curriculum  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  this  remains  an  iso- 
lated example  of  such  exchange.  Beyond  that,  she  explodes  the  "myth"  that 
Edward  VI's  education  took  place  in  a  humanist  nursery  school  organized 
by  Katherine  Parr,  and  tells  us  more  regarding  the  humanist  interests  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  but  Dowling's  treatment  of  humanism  in  the  education  of 
gentle  men  and  women  largely  summarizes  and  fortifies  familiar  themes. 
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Beyond  breaking  new  ground  in  these  respects,  Dowling  has  summarized 
and  brought  up  to  date  ideas  that  are  fundamentally  familiar,  but  has  done 
so  in  an  articulate,  lucid  and  convenient  manner.  Should  the  work  find  its 
way  into  a  soft-cover  edition,  we  may  confidently  expect  it  to  serve  as  stand- 
ard fare  on  reading  lists  for  advanced  undergraduates. 

ROBERT  TUTLER,  Concordia  University 


Bernard  O'Kelly  and  Catherine  A.L.  Jarrott.  John  Colet's  Commentary  on  First 
Corinthians.  Binghamton:  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Texts  and  Studies, 
1985.  Pp.  352.  $20.00. 

Recently  the  name  of  John  Colet  has  received  new  attention  from  Renais- 
sance scholarship.  The  founder  of  St.  Paul's  school  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
is  well  known  for  his  educational  work.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Erasmus 
and  the  confessor  of  Thomas  More.  Colet's  intellectual  inspiration  en- 
couraged other,  more  famous  people  in  the  pursuit  of  Renaissance  educa- 
tional objectives. 

Until  lately  Renaissance  scholars  had  largely  ignored  the  necessity  of 
theological  studies  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  Renaissance  humanism. 
Formerly  the  theology  of  the  humanists  prior  to  the  Reformation  was  simp- 
ly discarded  as  medieval  scholasticism.  The  attention  being  given  now  to 
the  theology  of  Erasmus  and  other  Renaissance  humanists  has  subsequently 
aroused  new  interest  in  John  Colet 

John  Colet's  commentary  on  Paul's  First  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  has 
now  been  given  to  us  in  a  new  translation  with  a  fully  annotated  text  and 
an  interpretative  introduction.  This  new  translation  by  O'Kelly  and  Jarrott 
has  greatly  facilitated  this  new  Renaissance  interest.  It  is  the  first  new  English 
translation  from  Colet's  Latin  text  since  the  work  of  John  Lupton  in  1874. 
Prior  to  that  time,  there  was  only  the  transcription  of  First  Corinthians  by 
Peter  Meghen,  who  was  Colet's  scribe.  Like  Lupton,  O'Kelly  has  made  his 
own  transcription  from  Colet's  holograph,  which  is  located  in  Cambridge 
University  Library  under  the  designation  Gg.  iv.  26.  While  O'Kelly  does  not 
seriously  fault  the  work  of  Lupton,  his  translation  is  a  definite  improvement. 
He  has  faithfully  reproduced  the  Latin  text  except  for  obvious  slips,  contrac- 
tions and  abbreviations  which  are  corrected  in  the  body  of  the  text  and  then 
the  original  forms  recorded  in  notes.  The  Latin  and  English  texts  are  on  op- 
posing pages  whereas  Lupton  had  followed  his  English  translation  with  the 
Latin  text  The  principal  biblical  quotations  and  allusions  have  been  iden- 
tified. O'Kelly  also  has  referred  to  Meghen's  text,  pointing  out  the  variant 
readings  that  are  particularly  suggestive  or  significant.  Since  original  punc- 
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tuation  was  sparse,  O'Kelly  has  added  enough  to  assist  the  reader's  under- 
standing. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  the  marginalia  that  O'Kelly  shows  the  greatest  im- 
provement over  both  the  Meghen  and  Lupton  texts,  which  omitted  the  mar- 
ginal insertions  and  only  translated  them  in  footnotes.  O'Kelly  has 
reproduced  the  marginal  drawings.  He  believes  they  not  only  interest  the 
reader  but  sometimes  will  illuminate  the  text  better  than  a  verbal  descrip- 
tion. These  drawings  are  fascinating  as  headings  to  chapters  and  also  as  il- 
lustrations within  the  body  of  the  text 

O'Kelly  chose  not  to  revise  Lupton's  edition.  While  commendable  for  its 
graceful  style,  Lupton's  anachronism  of  language  in  the  use  of  the 
Authorized  Version  was  really  unrepresentative  of  the  tone  and  character  of 
Colet's  original  Latin.  Therefore,  this  newer  translation  attempts  to  convey 
the  sense  as  Colet  likely  understood  it.  Colet's  biblical  Latin  has  been  literal- 
ly translated  and  the  meaning  of  Latin  archaisms  translated  into  English, 
hopefully  in  the  manner  understood  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  translation  is  couched  in  a  monograph  complete  with  an  interpreta- 
tive introduction,  extensive  endnotes  to  all  sixteen  chapters  of  the  translated 
text,  and  a  concluding  general  and  scriptural  index.  While  there  is  no  bib- 
liography, the  endnotes  are  replete  with  references  to  all  the  primary  and 
secondary  sources  on  John  Colet.  Within  themselves,  these  notes  provide  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  Colet's  ideas  in  educational  and  ecclesias- 
tical reform  as  perceived  by  current  Renaissance  scholarship. 

The  introduction  provides  the  uninitiated  with  a  careful  view  of  the 
thought  of  John  Colet.  He  is  depicted  as  a  Renaissance  scholar  very  con- 
cerned with  reform  yet  untouched  by  the  theological  conflicts  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Distinctively,  Colet  presented  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  context  of 
apostolic  times  showing  that  his  writings  were  "Renaissance"  in  that  they 
were  historical  compositions,  and  not  "Medieval"  in  the  sense  of  the  dis- 
putatious writings  of  the  Schoolmen.  As  a  transitional  humanist  emerging 
from  Scholasticism,  Colet  was  inspired  by  both  the  Platonism  of  Marsilio 
Ficino  and  Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  the  cosmology  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite.  Although  his  chief  sources  were  the  Bible,  the  patristic  writings, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  was  also  indebted  to  the  major  philosophical  and 
theological  European  and  Mediterranean  writers  of  his  past 

While  Colet  was  usually  not  thought  of  as  a  writer,  he  was  probably  the 
foremost  thinker  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII. 
O'Kelly  points  out  that  it  is  easy  to  oversimplify  Colet  and  at  the  same  time 
distort  certain  emphases  of  his  thought  Writers  along  the  way  have  at- 
tempted to  identify  him  as  a  Protestant,  a  Platonist,  or  a  "Christian 
Humanist"  (p.  16).  In  the  past  Colet's  views  on  superstition,  purgatory,  mar- 
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riage  and  civil  law  have  been  given  a  misleading  emphasis.  Such  secondary 
issues  have  often  clouded  his  permeating  ideas  on  the  unity  of  the  cosmos, 
the  world  of  intelligibles,  and  revolutionary  reform.  O'Kelly  has  produced 
this  excellent  translation  of  Colet's  First  Corinthians  so  that  current  scholar- 
ship may  seek  afresh  to  understand  the  thought  of  this  "last  great  exponent 
in  Western  Europe  of  a  Christian  world  vision"  (p.  12)  in  its  coherent,  in- 
trinsic autonomy. 

DR.  DEMAS  BRUBACHER,  Grenada,  Mississippi 


Benjamin  G.  Kohl.  Renaissance  Humanism,  1300-1550:  A  Bibliography  of 
Materials  in  English.  New  York  and  London:  Garland  Publishing,  1985.  Pp. 
xxii,  354.  $53.00. 

Bibliographers  are  among  the  underappreciated  heroes  of  scholarship.  The 
laborious,  often  tedious  task  of  assembling  huge  listings  of  sources  is 
unimaginable  to  many  of  those  scholars  whose  own  work  would  have  been 
much  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  except  for  the  existence  of  such  com- 
pendia. Works  such  as  Roland  Bainton's  Bibliography  of  the  Continental  Refor- 
mation, Materials  Available  in  English,  Crosby,  Bishko  and  Kellogg's,  Medieval 
Studies:  A  Bibliographical  Guide,  and  the  annual  appearance  of  the  Bi- 
bliographie internationale  de  l'humanisme  et  de  la  Renaissance  are  fundamen- 
tal contributions  both  to  the  active  research  life  of  contemporary  scholars 
and  to  the  pedagogical  function  of  university  teachers.  Without  such  books 
we  should  all  be  professionally  poorer. 

To  this  list  of  now  invaluable  bibliographies  must  be  added  Kohl's  Renais- 
sance Humanism,  1300-1550:  A  Bibliography  of  Materials  in  English.  Kohl's  work 
arose  from  his  teaching  responsibilities  at  Vassar  and  grew  as  he  considered 
the  needs  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  the  disciplines  per- 
tinent to  Renaissance  studies  and  of  scholars  who  are  not  specialists  but 
need  access  to  the  basic  texts  of  the  field.  It  is  consequently  a  large  list  en- 
joying almost  3100  entries,  two  indices  (subjects  and  authors)  and  a  detailed, 
useful  structure  that  segments  the  materials  into  two  halves  composed  of  19 
chapter  altogether,  many  of  which  are  subdivided  internally.  The  first  half 
of  the  book  consists  of  "journals,  reference  tools,  surveys  and  works  in  the 
several  genres  of  Renaissance  humanism.  The  second  half  (Chapters  IX- 
XVIII)  provides  a  section  on  the  medieval  background  followed  by  a 
chronological  and  geographical  survey  of  the  sources  and  studies  on  Renais- 
sance humanism  from  the  dawn  of  the  movement  in  Italy  ...  to  its  spread  to 
England,  France,  Iberia,  Lowlands,  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe  to  ca.  1550 
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(xxi)."  Altogether,  then,  the  structure  imposed  by  Kohl  on  his  listing  is  ra- 
tional and  even  instructive  in  itself. 

There  is  very  little  else  in  the  book  besides  the  actual  bibliographical 
entries.  There  is  a  short  introduction  containing  an  extremely  brief  and 
schematic  definition  and  history  of  humanism  and  the  criteria  for  the  use 
of  the  listings.  Each  chapter  has  a  paragraph  -  at  most  two  -  by  way  of  intro- 
duction and  description.  And  there  are  the  two  very  well  organized  indices. 
The  book  strives  ambitiously  to  be  a  complete  listing  of  materials  in  English 
up  to  the  early  1980's,  with  the  exception  of  reviews  and  unpublished  dis- 
sertations. And  Kohl  has  succeeded  remarkably  in  this  stupendous  task.  Of 
course,  any  specialist  willing  to  do  further  work  can  find  omissions  (for  ex- 
ample, I  note  that  History  of  Education  does  not  appear  among  the  60  jour- 
nals surveyed,  despite  its  publication  of  articles  on  humanism  and  education; 
Renaissance  and  Reformation,  though,  is  included).  This  is  not  the  point  to 
stress,  however.  Rather  Benjamin  Kohl  should  be  applauded  for  providing 
a  wonderful  tool  for  students  and  teachers  of  Renaissance  studies  and 
humanism.  It  is  a  book  that  will  prove  its  value  repeatedly  and  that  should 
be  brought  up  to  date  regularly  to  ensure  its  continuing  usefulness. 

KENNETH  R.  BARTLETT,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto 


Horton  Davies.  Like  Angels  from  a  Cloud.  The  English  Metaphysical  Preachers 
1588-1645.  San  Marino:  Huntington  Library,  1986.  Pp.  ix,  503.  $38.00. 

Readers  who  come  to  this  book,  as  I  did,  with  admiration  for  Professor 
Horton's  Worship  of  the  English  Puritans  (London,  1948)  or  his  magisterial 
Worship  and  Theology  in  England  (5  vols.;  Princeton,  1961-75)  are  likely,  as  I 
was,  to  be  quite  disappointed.  It  deserved  to  be  better  produced  than  it  is.  A 
large  quantity  of  useful  information  is  diminished  in  value  by  some  poor 
organizational  decisions  and  needless  repetition  (see  below  for  both),  or  by 
logically  incoherent  sentences  (e.g.,  pp.  217, 317, 377),  faulty  syntax  (237, 249, 
360),  and  frequent  inaccuracies  in  the  transcription  of  illustrative  passages 
(quotations  on  pp.  77,  111,  116, 119, 121, 197, 279, 323,  369,  374, 425,  and  478, 
for  example,  each  contain  from  one  to  eight  errors).  Too  often  the  only  reason 
given  for  including  an  illustrative  example  is  that  it  is  "interesting,"  "fas- 
cinating," "intriguing,"  "worthwhile,"  or  "significant."  Occasionally  para- 
graphs seem  to  have  wandered  in  from  some  other  place  (see  pp.  280,  447). 
While  none  of  these  problems  can  in  itself  be  called  "major,"  they  accumu- 
late into  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation  and,  ultimately,  frustration. 

Professor  Horton  divides  his  material  into  eleven  chapters.  The  first  three 
show  that  metaphysical  preachers  may  be  Calvinist  as  well  as  Arminian;  il- 
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lustrate  eleven  characteristics  of  the  metaphysical  sermon;  and  describe  the 
chief  elements  of  metaphysical  wit.  Then  follow  two  long  chapters  "profil- 
ing," respectively,  twelve  "metaphysical  Calvinists"  and  twenty-three  "meta- 
physical Arminians."  Chapter  VI  examines  the  "uses"  of  learning  and 
eloquence,  while  the  next  two  survey  "innovative"  and  "traditional"  themes. 
The  book  closes  with  three  chapters  that  look  at  the  various  audiences  for 
metaphysical  sermons,  that  classify  types  of  images,  and  that  evaluate 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  genre.  While  much  of  the  illustrative 
material  is  drawn  from  Donne  and  Andrewes,  examples  abound  from  lesser- 
known  preachers,  many  of  whom  have  hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  name, 
if  that.  Notes  appear  at  the  ends  of  chapters.  There  is  no  bibliography  -  a 
grievous  oversight  in  a  "ground-breaking"  book  -  and  given  this  lack,  the 
index  is  inadequately  organized  for  convenient  reference. 

Asking  "Who  are  the  metaphysical  preachers?,"  Chapter  I  focuses  on  ten 
who  illustrate  "the  variety  of  metaphysical  sermons."  Why  Andrewes, 
Thomas  Playfere,  and  Henry  Smith  should  be  singled  out  as  "the  earliest 
metaphysical  divines"  is  not  clear.  It  also  describes  the  "status"  of  metaphysi- 
cal preachers  within  the  Church  of  England  (a  disproportionate  number  of 
them  attaining  deanships  and  bishoprics)  and  enumerates  the  qualities  and 
accomplishments  that  led  to  their  preferment  Professor  Horton  contends 
that  "early  training  in  poetry,  dialectics,  the  ancient  languages,  and  eloquence 
helped  young  divines  achieve  preferment,  and...  aided  the  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  metaphysical  preaching,"  and  observes  "the  extraordinary  success"  of 
those  trained  at  Westminster  School.  This  thesis  sounds  plausible,  but  mere- 
ly to  note  that  Westminster  produced  Jonson,  Herbert,  Cowley,  and  Dryden, 
along  with  a  "host  of  minor  poets,"  is  to  come  far  short  of  proving  that  "there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  rigorous  instruction  in  the  school's  curriculum... 
was  the  training  ground  of  imagination  and  wit  that  made  the  metaphysi- 
cal mode  in  verse  and  prose  possible"  (pp.  29,  37). 

The  eleven  "characteristics  of  metaphysical  sermon  styles"  illustrated  in 
Chapter  II  include  the  presence  of  (1)  wit  and  (2)  patristic  citations  and 
references;  the  frequent  use  of  (3)  classical  literature  and  history,  including 
(4)  "unnatural"  natural  history,  and  (5)  quotations  in  Greek  and  Latin;  a 
preference  for  (6)  middle-of-the-road  Biblical  exegesis,  eschewing  both  four- 
fold allegoresis  and  Calvinistic  ultra-literalness,  for  (7)  complex  sermon 
structures  and  divisions,  for  (8)  the  Senecan  style,  for  (9)  paradoxes,  riddles, 
and  emblems,  for  (10)  speculative  doctrines  and  arcane  knowledge,  and  for 
(1 1)  relating  doctrinal  and  devotional  preaching  to  the  liturgical  calendar. 
As  might  be  expected,  some  categories  overlap  (e.g.,  5  with  2,  4  with  3,  and 
10  with  4),  but  as  a  succinct  compendium  this  chapter  is  likely  to  be  among 
the  book's  most  helpful. 
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Although  Professor  Horton  gives  place  of  prominence  to  the  "conceit"  in 
his  discussion  of  metaphysical  wit  -  it  includes  also  puns  and  paronomasia, 
maxims,  paradoxes,  reverses  of  thought,  extended  oxymora,  and  ingenious 
titles  and  texts  -  he  provides  no  clear  theoretical  basis  for  saying  what  a  con- 
ceit is,  nor  does  he  show  interest  in  such  theory,  citing  Spingarn  as  his  only 
modern  authority.  One  result  is  that  some  of  his  examples  seem  wildly  eclec- 
tic, especially  the  one  at  the  bottom  of  p.  100.  The  "general  function"  of  wit 
is  "to  keep  the  congregation  on  its  toes,  intrigued,  delighted,  amused,  and, 
hopefully,  instructed"  (p.  115).  This  formulation  perhaps  places  too  much 
stress  on  the  fact  that  sermon  audiences  were  "captive,"  an  assumption  that 
weighs  heavily  throughout  More  specifically,  wit  "made  an  excellent  start 
to  a  sermon,"  provided  an  apology  for  either  shallowness  or  prolixity,  and 
served  as  a  means  "to  fasten  the  divisions"  or  to  effect  transitions.  Among 
objections  that  led  to  the  decline  of  metaphysical  wit  were  its  strained  ar- 
tificiality, irreverence,  vulgarity,  and  speculative  curiosity,  while  its  capacity 
to  shock,  its  "appropriateness"  to  a  period  of  turbulence  and  controversy, 
and  its  appeal  to  those  in  power  kept  it  viable  for  over  fifty  years. 

Although  the  aim  of  the  brief  "profiles"  that  comprise  Chapter  IV  and  V 
is  understandable  and,  to  the  degree  that  Professor  Horton  wishes  to  con- 
vey a  "sense  of  the  man,"  correct,  a  monotonous  sameness  in  presentation 
began  soon  to  deaden  my  capacity  to  make  meaningful  distinctions.  The 
principle  of  organization  in  both  chapters  is  mainly  by  "office"  or  status, 
though  what  relation  might  obtain  between  the  office  and  the  particular  style 
of  the  man  who  held  it  is  not  considered.  Where  contemporary  data  exists 
(e.g.,  for  John  Hackett,  Thomas  Morton,  Brian  Duppa,  Matthew  Wren),  there 
is  some  tendency  to  allow  biography  to  overshadow  an  emphasis  on  the  ser- 
mons themselves,  although  focus  is  for  the  most  part  kept  on  target  It  seems 
a  little  odd  that,  someone  like  Morton  or  Wren  say,  with  one  surviving  ser- 
mon each,  should  receive  more  attention  than  Ralph  Brownrig,  who 
published  sixty-five.  To  generalize  about  an  individual's  "preaching  style" 
from  so  few  as  one  or  two  sermons  -  as  happens  in  about  a  dozen  instances 
-  seems  questionable.  To  take  one  example,  on  p.  218  one  paragraph  begins 
"Characteristically,  Wren  speaks...";  the  next  tells  us  his  "surviving  sermon 
gives  no  indication  of  his  wit"  Would  it  not  have  been  preferable  to  extract 
the  material  in  these  chapters  that  best  illustrates  general  principles,  shift- 
ing it  back  to  Chapters  I  and  II,  while  reducing  what  remains  to  an  appen- 
dix containing  the  preacher's  name,  dates,  doctrinal  affiliation,  publications, 
and  major  stylistic  features? 

Chapter  VI  examines  "two  types  of  detractors"  and  "two  kinds  of  de- 
fenders," and  finds  that  learning  eloquence  served  chiefly  to  illuminate 
obscure  parts  of  Scripture,  to  protect  the  congregation  against  heresies,  to 
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aid  in  controversy,  and  to  "elicit  fascination"  in  the  listener.  To  demonstrate 
the  last  case,  Professor  Horton  retraces  many  of  the  characteristics  discussed 
in  Chapters  II  or  III  (historical  allusions,  "unnatural"  natural  history,  max- 
ims, proverbs,  riddles,  etc.).  I  was  not  convinced  that  using  etymology  to 
"clarify  Scripture"  was  categorically  distinct  from  "illuminating  obscure 
parts"  of  Scripture. 

Chapter  VII  -  in  my  judgment,  the  best  of  the  book  -  is  misnamed;  its  con- 
cern is  not  really  "innovative"  themes,  but  rather  those  that  serve  to  define 
the  controversial  issues  separating  Arminians  from  Calvinists,  Protestants 
from  Roman  Catholics.  Readers  will  find  here  an  admirably  succinct  sum- 
mary of  material  that  Professor  Horton  has  spent  a  lifetime  mastering.  This 
chapter  may  be  recommended  for  its  judicious  overview  of  the  period's  main 
doctrinal  and  liturgical  disputes.  In  contrast,  Chapter  VIII's  survey  of  the 
"age-old  traditional  themes  that  have  been  the  staple  of  the  pulpit  from  the 
earliest  centuries"  is  so  marked  by  Professor  Horton's  own  devotional 
predilections  as  to  appear  arbitrary  and  undisciplined.  A  large  number  of 
the  irritants  noted  in  my  first  paragraph  appear  in  this  chapter. 

In  keeping  with  the  book's  generally  descriptive  method,  Chapter  IX, 
"Audiences,"  provides  samples  of  sermons  preached  at  court,  at  Paul's  cross, 
at  St  Mary  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  in  the  universities,  and  in  cathedrals, 
even  though  we  are  told  that  the  latter  two  classes  "are  not  strikingly 
different"  from  sermons  preached  at  Court  or  St.  Paul's.  I  had  hoped  for 
more  sophisticated  analysis  of  how  the  structure  and  language  of  particular 
sermons  responded  to  the  range  and  diversity  of  their  audiences,  along  with, 
perhaps,  some  insight  into  that  thorniest  of  problems,  how  to  get  at  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  sermon  as  delivered  and  as  published. 

Many  readers  will  find  the  chapter  on  "Imagery"  exasperating  because  of 
a  lack  of  organization  and  point.  Its  contents  are  fairly  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "[Images]  may  be  classed  broadly  into  four  types:  sharply 
concise  images,  extended  images,  catalogues  of  similes  and  metaphors,  and 
highly  ingenious  images"  (p.  436).  Imagery  sometimes  means  figures  of 
speech  of  a  startling  or  surprising  sort,  but  at  other  times  it  means  almost 
anything  -  historical  narrations,  riddles,  fables,  Biblical  exempla.  This  chap- 
ter is  marred  by  many  of  the  same  organizational  and  writing  weaknesses 
as  VIII  (see  pp.  435,  444, 447, 450). 

The  final  chapter  marshals  a  catalogue  of  eleven  charges  made  against 
metaphysical  preaching  by  contemporary  critics,  among  them  sermons  so 
fractured  that  no  one  could  grasp  the  points,  obscurity,  "playing  with  holy 
things,"  overfondness  for  paradoxes,  repetition  of  doctrinal  errors,  obse- 
quiousness to  royalty,  even  downright  vulgarity.  After  such  a  heavy  barrage 
of  criticism,  the  final  four  and  a  half  pages  defending  the  "strengths"  seems 
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weakly  impressionistic:  "How  much  poorer  the  English  pulpit  would  be 
without  the  learning ...";  "how  dreary  and  dull"  would  the  sermons  be  without 
the  wit;  how  "unexciting"  without  the  "psychological  insights  which  abound 
in  the  preaching  of  the  less  conventional  metaphysical  preachers." 

JEROME  S.  DEES,  Kansas  State  University 


Chris  Given-Wilson.  The  Royal  Household  and  the  King's  Affinity:  Service, 
Politics  and  Finance  in  England,  1360-1413.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale 
University  Press,  1986.  Pp.  viii,  327.  $32.50. 

After  falling  out  of  fashion  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  century,  medieval 
administrative  history  seems  to  be  getting  a  second  wind.  Recent  scholars 
such  as  G.L.  Harriss,  Michael  Prestwich,  B.P.  Wolffe,  and  others  have  rewrit- 
ten several  of  T.F.  Tout's  Chapters  and  shed  new  light  on  the  household,  the 
institution  that  remained  at  the  centre  of  both  politics  and  royal  finance. 
Chris  Given-Wilson's  The  Royal  Household  and  the  King's  Affinity  explores 
the  workings  and  personnel  of  the  households  of  three  kings,  Edward  III, 
Richard  II  and  Henry  IV,  and  contributes  toward  our  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  facing  those  who  wielded  power  over  the  late  medieval  com- 
munity. 

The  introduction  provides  a  useful  overview  of  the  growth  of  the  household 
from  late  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  mid-fourteenth  century;  close  scrutiny 
is  given  to  the  gradual  decentralization  of  the  household,  as  more  and  more 
of  its  routine  work  was  pared  away  into  outside,  "state"  departments  such 
as  Chancery  and  Exchequer.  Dr.  Given- Wilson  does  not  accept  the  view  that 
medieval  kings  used  devices  such  as  the  privy  seal  (and,  subsequently,  the 
signet),  and  offices  such  as  the  chamber  and  wardrobe,  as  short-cuts  to  over- 
ride the  slower,  clumsier  "out-of-court"  departments.  Nor  does  he  have  much 
sympathy  for  the  argument,  advanced  by  some  historians,  that  the  outside 
departments  were  too  open  to  baronial,  even  "oppositional"  control  for  them 
to  provide  much  help  to  a  king  in  need  of  fast  cash.  As  Given-Wilson  right- 
ly says,  the  king's  government  remained  just  that  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages- the  king's  government  There  is  little  evidence  that  a  concept  of  public 
departments,  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  service  of  the  monarch, 
had  developed  before  the  early  sixteenth  century.  Nevertheless,  it  is  undeni- 
able that,  as  the  administration  became  both  more  complex  and  more 
routine,  and  as  households  grew  increasingly  sedentary,  so  kings  came  to 
rely  on  royal  offices  closer  to  hand,  such  as  the  wardrobe,  for  routine  finance 
and  for  political  service. 
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The  late  medieval  crown  was  chronically  insolvent,  and  the  household 
often  provided  the  bulls-eye  against  which  aristocratic  opponents  of  the  court 
fired  their  bolts.  Between  1360  and  1413,  whenever  a  political  crisis  loomed, 
the  household  came  under  attack.  Yet  the  reasons  for  such  attacks  often 
varied  widely.  Late  in  Edward  Ill's  reign,  and  throughout  that  of  Richard 
II,  political  as  much  as  financial  criticisms  were  voiced,  criticisms  which 
would  climax  in  the  purge  of  Richard's  household  by  the  Merciless  Parlia- 
ment in  1388.  Henry  IVs  household  was  scarcely  more  financially  sound, 
but  its  critics,  again  offering  opposition  in  parliament,  were  sufficiently  satis- 
fied with  it  on  political  grounds  to  cooperate  with  the  council  in  its  reform 
rather  than  support  the  assorted  baronial  rebellions  and  conspiracies  of 
Henry's  first  decade. 

The  household's  originally  military  purpose  had  largely  disappeared  by 
1360,  and  its  formerly  large,  fluctuating  membership  had  become  both 
smaller  and  more  formalized.  Given-Wilson  demonstrates  how  the  wardrobe 
functioned  as  the  king's  private  bank,  receiving  its  money  direct  from  an  Ex- 
chequer that  often  could  not  keep  up  with  royal  spending;  the  Chamber, 
which  had  been  the  centre  of  royal  financial  strategy  under  the  Angevins 
and  would  again  be  so  briefly  under  the  Yorkists  and  early  Tudors,  was  now 
used  strictly  as  a  kind  of  slush  fund  for  the  king's  personal  (as  opposed  to 
domestic)  expenses.  Household  servants,  who  formerly  held  military  com- 
mands, now  served  more  as  quartermasters  in  wartime  and  as  diplomats, 
commissioners  and  even  purveyors  in  peacetime. 

As  the  first  phase  of  the  Hundred  Years  War  wound  down,  the  household 
began  to  swell  again,  prompting  frequent  demands  for  its  reform  under  Ed- 
ward and  Richard;  it  continued  to  grow  in  the  first  half  of  Henry  IVs  reign, 
peaking  between  1395  and  1406,  after  which  the  Council,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Commons,  began  to  prune  it.  Whereas  Richard  II  resented  any  attempt 
by  the  Commons  or  greater  magnates  such  as  the  Appellants  to  interfere 
with  the  household's  spending  or  its  personnel,  Henry  IV  wisely  remained 
more  flexible,  and  some  of  his  most  vocal  parliamentary  critics,  such  as 
Thomas  Chaucer,  also  flourished  as  royal  servants.  Two  of  these,  John  Tip- 
toft  and  Thomas  Brounfleet,  provided  exemplary  financial  management  in 
the  second  half  of  the  reign,  though  even  they  could  barely  dent  the 
household  debt,  which  in  1413  stood  at  £30,000. 

Some  scholars  may  have  difficulties  with  Given- Wilson's  emphasis  on  the 
gentry  at  the  expense  of  the  lords,  and  on  the  commons  as  independent 
critics  of  the  crowns  (especially  in  1376  and  1406),  but  he  presents  his  argu- 
ment with  laudable  neatness  and  clarity,  as  well  as  considerable  common 
sense.  In  Chapter  III,  on  the  courtiers,  he  compares  objections  raised  against 
the  private  familia  of  the  three  kings,  paying  closest  attention  to  Richard  IPs. 
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Here  the  spotlight  falls  on  personalities  rather  than  institutions.  The  im- 
peachments of  Alice  Perrers  and  others  of  Edward  IPs  coterie  in  1376  and 
the  attacks  on  successive  servants  of  Richard  II  share  much  in  common,  yet 
subtle  differences  become  clearer  on  close  inspection.  Under  Edward,  who 
lived  his  last  years  quite  apart  from  his  household,  the  most  unpopular  of 
the  king's  followers  belonged  to  the  small  covyne  of  courtiers  who  control- 
led access  to  the  increasingly  doting  monarch.  In  the  first  phase  of  Richard's 
personal  rule,  the  most  objectionable  servants  were  those  known  as  "cham- 
ber knights";  Richard  had  35  of  these  during  his  reign,  and  they  included 
some  of  his  most  unpopular  friends,  such  as  William  Scrope.  Though  often 
corrupt,  these  men  provided  the  King  with  efficient  service,  but  failed  to  give 
his  regime  a  broad  basis  of  support.  With  their  close  association  (at  least  in 
public  eyes)  to  more  powerful  courtiers  such  as  Robert  de  Vere  and  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  the  chamber  knights  provided  an  obvious  target  for  the  Appel- 
lants in  1388.  A  new  group  of  chamber  knights  would  arouse  hatred  in  the 
1390s,  but  in  the  latter  decade  it  was  Richard's  councillors,  John  Bussy,  Wil- 
liam Bagot  and  others,  who  also  held  household  appointments,  and  the 
king's  household  clerks  (such  as  Thomas  Merks,  Shakespeare's  bishop  of 
Carlisle),  who  aroused  the  greatest  ire  as  architects  of  the  1397-99  "tyranny." 
Henry  IVs  court  differed  strikingly  from  his  predecessor's.  The  chamber 
knights  ceased  to  have  great  significance,  and  Henry's  increasing  mistrust 
of  senior  churchmen,  which  culminated  in  the  execution  of  Archbishop 
Scrope  in  1405,  ensured  that  no  comparable  clerical  coterie  arose. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  this  book  lies  in  its  author's  attention  to  the  im- 
pact of  curial  developments  on  the  provinces.  This  is  best  demonstrated  in 
the  final  chapter,  on  the  royal  affinity,  those  quasi-independent  gentlemen 
retained  to  do  the  king's  service  at  various  times.  By  1360,  the  old  "household 
knights,"  the  king's  private  bodyguard,  were  losing  both  their  formerly  mar- 
tial role  and  their  old  style.  The  rise  of  the  chamber  knights  (milites  camera) 
reflects  both  the  withdrawal  of  households  from  hall  to  chamber,  and  the 
diversity  of  roles  that  the  king  expected  his  servants  to  play.  The  affinity 
stretched  beyond  the  household,  however,  to  include  men  who  were  neither 
magnates  nor  courtiers,  but  gentry  of  local  importance.  The  conspicuous 
failure  of  Richard's  household  followers  to  provide  him  with  adequate 
military  forces  in  1387-88  led  the  king  to  broaden  his  base  of  power  to  in- 
clude retainers  from  all  over  England;  prior  to  1397,  at  least,  each  county 
had  representatives  in  the  royal  affinity.  These  men  were  not  chamber 
knights,  nor  old-style  household  knights;  the  documents  described  them  in- 
stead as  "king's  knights"  or  "king's  esquires,"  and  in  the  1390s  they  included 
up  to  429  members  of  the  greater  gentry.  That  such  a  powerful  retinue  failed 
to  stem  the  Lancastrian  tide  in  1399  is  attributable  principally  to  Richard's 
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growing  reliance  on  a  few  counties  (most  notably,  Cheshire)  after  1397,  and 
to  the  incompetence  or  treachery  of  the  York  regency  which,  in  Richard's 
absence,  failed  to  lead  the  affinity  into  a  decisive  trial  of  strength  with 
Bolingbroke  until  it  was  too  late.  Although  Richard  was  not  deserted  en 
masse  by  his  supporters  quite  as  instantly  as  is  sometimes  suggested,  it  is 
clear  that  the  revolution  of  1399,  unlike  those  of  1258  and  1327,  succeeded 
less  because  of  aristocratic  conspiracy  (only  three  magnates,  including 
Bolingbroke  himself,  out  of  a  total  of  nineteen  earls,  marquises  and  dukes, 
spearheaded  Richard's  downfall)  than  because  of  Richard's  staggering  un- 
popularity in  the  countryside.  Here  again,  Henry  IV  avoided  many  of  his 
predecessor's  errors  while  making  a  few  of  his  own.  His  Welsh  problems 
may  be  attributable  in  part  to  Henry's  refusal  to  cultivate  the  formerly  Ricar- 
dian  north-west  and  border  shires.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solid  Lancastrian 
base  in  the  north,  and  the  King's  use  of  retaining-for-life  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  new  reign  (though,  interestingly,  not  thereafter)  to  ensure  dubious 
loyalties,  may  have  helped  to  deny  the  baronial  rebels  any  widespread  gentry 
support 

Given-Wilson's  study  is  scrupulously  researched,  ably  argued,  and  uni- 
formly well  written.  Its  conclusion  raises  rather  than  resolves  a  few  ques- 
tions: how  far,  for  example,  did  kinship  ties  serve  as  a  basis  for  recruitment 
into  both  the  household  and  the  affinity?  To  what  extent  did  changes  in 
royal  finance  and  politics  -  the  hardware  and  software  of  the  household  - 
reflect  changes  in  aristocratic  households?  One  might  also  wish  for  a  some- 
what broader  consideration  than  is  offered  here  of  the  later  course  of  the 
household  through  its  fifteenth-century  difficulties.  But  this  book  will 
provide  a  solid  foundation  for  further  research,  and  it  proves  that  administra- 
tive history  need  be  neither  esoteric  nor  dull. 

D.R.  WOOLF,  Bishop's  University 
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Pacific  Northwest  Conference 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Renaissance  Conference  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Victoria  on  March  16-18,  1989.  Twenty-minute  papers  (or 
abstracts)  on  all  aspects  of  the  Renaissance  are  invited.  Inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Terry  G.  Sherwood,  Department  of  English,  University  of  Victoria,  Box 
1700,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  2Y2.  Deadline,  December  31. 

Conference  on  Confraternities 

The  Toronto  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Colloquium  will  present  an  interdiscipli- 
nary conference  entitled  "Ritual  and  Recreation  in  Renaissance  Confraternities,"  to 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Toronto  on  28-30  April,  1989.  For  further  information, 
contact  Konrad  Eisenbichler,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  On- 
tario, Canada  M5S  1K7. 

John  Donne  Conference 

The  John  Donne  Society  will  hold  its  fourth  conference  on  February  16-18,  1989,  at 
the  Gulfpark  Campus  of  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi.  For  more  infor- 
mation, write  Eugene  R.  Cunnar,  Department  of  English,  New  Mexico  State  Univer- 
sity, Las  Cruces,  NM,  88003. 

South-Central  Renaissance  Conference 

The  South-Central  Renaissance  Conference  will  meet  March  30-April  1,  1989,  at 
Lamar  University.  Papers  on  the  following  special  topics  are  invited:  Holy  Week  in 
Art  and  Literature;  Masquerades  and  Festivals  in  the  Arts;  Metaphors  of  Art  in 
Drama/Metaphors  of  Drama  in  Art;  Iconography;  Literature  and  Medicine;  Chris- 
tian Humanists  and  Their  Chief  Competitors.  Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the 
program  chair  Phoebe  Pinrad,  Department  of  English,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  OH  43210.  The  deadline  is  December  31. 
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Allegorica  Moves 

Allegorica,  an  annual  journal  devoted  to  medieval  and  Renaissance  languages  and 
literatures,  has  recently  moved  to  Texas  A&M  University.  The  new  editor  is  Craig 
Kallendorf,  and  a  new  editorial  board  has  been  formed.  The  journal  is  seeking  ar- 
ticles for  its  1989  issue;  submissions  should  conform  to  the  MLA  Style  Manual.  No 
notes  or  book  reviews  can  be  accepted,  but  articles  of  any  length,  preferably  in 
English,  are  welcome.  Submissions  and  inquiries  about  subscriptions  should  be  sent 
to  the  editor,  c/o  Department  of  English,  Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station, 
TX  77843. 

1989  Newberry  Conference 

The  Newberry  Library  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies  announces  the  1989  con- 
ference, The  Intellectual  World  of  Seventeenth-Century  France:  Descartes  in  Con- 
text," to  be  held  April  14-16,  1989  at  the  Newberry  Library.  The  conference  will 
consider  the  background  of  late  Renaissance  Humanism,  Scholasticism,  and  skep- 
ticism in  which  the  thought  of  Descartes  developed  and  changed  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact  the  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies,  The  Newberry  Library,  60  West 
Walton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610. 
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COLETUS  REDIVIVUS: 

John  Colet  -  Patron  or  Reformer? 


W.H.  HERENDEEN 


No  man  could  be...more  of  a  'reformer*....  He  is  the  most  virulent  of  the 
humanists.  (C.S.  Lewis) 

Yet  in  one  sense  he  was  the  least  adventurous  of  his  contemporaries.  (K 
Charlton)1 

J  ohn  Colet  was  an  extremely  complicated  man  -  one  whose  reticence  was  as 
strong  as  his  zeal,  and  who  was  as  willful  as  he  was  self-effacing.  Like  many 
highly  private  individuals,  he  appears  to  be  full  of  psychological  contradic- 
tions that  make  him  difficult  to  understand.  He  was  a  man  even  his  friends 
approached  cautiously.2  Enormously  generous,  he  was  not  "entirely  free  from 
the  failing  of  avarice";  while  of  saintly  disposition,  he  was  highly  spirited 
and  "most  impatient  of  injury."3  His  virtues  were  esteemed  all  the  more  be- 
cause of  this  humanity. 

As  the  opening  epitaphs  suggest,  this  psychological  elusiveness  has 
obscured  our  historical  view  of  Colet  Often  misunderstood  by  his  contem- 
poraries, Colet's  importance  is  no  less  difficult  to  assess  today.  This  is  part- 
ly because  he  published  comparatively  little  during  his  lifetime,  and  what 
he  left  unpublished  were  exegetical  and  moral  writings  which  made  no  at- 
tempt to  explain  his  theoretical  objectives  in  terms  of  his  intellectual  con- 
text.4 And  it  is  also  partly  because  he  was  self-effacing  and  preferred  to  work 
through  others,  or  through  the  school  he  founded.  Furthermore,  our  own  in- 
creasingly complex  understanding  of  the  intricate  cultural,  intellectual  and 
psychological  origins  of  the  Reformation  and  Renaissance  also  confounds 
our  clear  appreciation  of  Colet's  relation  to  his  age.  His  importance  is  un- 
disputed, but  seems  to  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  define  as  we  be- 
come less  confident  about  our  interpretation  of  the  period  of  religious  reform. 
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Thus,  not  only  do  Lewis's  and  Charlton's  remarks  reveal  two  different 
psychological  views  of  Colet,  but  they  also  reflect  very  different  responses  to 
the  events  of  the  early  sixteenth  century.  Even  in  their  full  context  these  two 
passages  present  us  with  contradictory  views  of  a  man  who,  both  authors 
agree,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  any  intellectual  history  of  the  period. 

For  various  reasons,  then,  having  to  do  with  the  man  himself  and  our  ap- 
proach to  the  period,  Colet's  achievement  has  been  eroded  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  while  we  can  state  his  major  contributions  with  reasonable 
confidence  -  he  lectured  for  free  at  Oxford,  and  he  founded  St  Paul's  School 
-  we  cannot  reach  a  consensus  about  his  importance  and  originality  for  the 
age.  I  would  suggest  two  interrelated  reasons  for  this,  one  general  and  one 
more  specific.  First,  our  perception  of  the  intellectual  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  Renaissance  is  less  clearly  defined,  more  catholic  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  In  our  reassessment  of  the  period,  Colet's  place  in  it  has 
become  unnecessarily  ambiguous  as  we  lose  sight  of  his  real  and  specific 
achievements  and  focus  on  a  longstanding,  essentially  unhistorical  reputa- 
tion. Preoccupied  with  Colet's  role  as  an  avatar,  scholars  have  created  an 
image  of  the  man  that  distorts  the  facts  about  his  life  and  ideas.  What  I  want 
to  do  here  is  unravel  some  of  the  strands  of  fact  and  fiction  in  the  accounts 
of  Colet's  career,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  founding  of  St  Paul's 
School  and  his  ideas  about  education  and  the  bonae  litterae.  What  I  will  do, 
then,  is  reassess  the  man  and  his  intellectual  aims  and  achievements  in  terms 
of  the  historical  and  literary  material,  and  not  in  terms  of  preconceived  ideas 
about  the  Reformation  and  Renaissance.  More  particularly,  in  order  to  iden- 
tify his  intellectual  goals  realistically,  the  paper  will  focus  on  what  Colet  did, 
or  clearly  attempted  to  achieve  at  St  Paul's  School.  Thus,  after  defining  in 
more  detail  the  contradictory  views  of  Colet,  I  will  look  at  the  relation  be- 
tween the  statutes  and  establishment  of  the  school,  Colet's  correspondence 
with  Erasmus,  and  his  efforts  to  shape  a  curriculum  for  the  use  of  his  masters. 


Colet's  reputation  is  rather  daunting,  but  much  of  its  impressiveness  derives 
from  his  place  in  history  -  at  one  of  the  crucial  seams  in  the  fabric  of  our 
cultural  myths.  As  we  look  back  on  our  cultural  past  using  a  combination 
of  imaginative  interpretation  and  intellectual  taxonomy  to  discover  coherent 
chronological  patterns  in  it,  there  is  Colet,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  great  divide 
where  historically  we  have  located  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  English  Renaissance. 
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The  intellectual  and  historical  myths  enhanced  by  these  terms  are  also 
those  which  have  enhanced  Colet's  reputation.  Unlike  such  friends  as  Eras- 
mus and  More,  for  example,  he  did  not  address  current  theological  con- 
troversies in  print  He  strove  to  retain  a  primarily  private,  unwordly  identity 
while  fulfilling  his  duties  as  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  yet  he  has  had  to  sus- 
tain the  heavy  robes  of  legend  that  history  and  historians  have  dressed  him 
in.  Not  surprisingly  then,  as  our  views  of  the  period  change,  so  changes 
Colet's  reputation  -  often  at  the  expense  of  historical  accuracy.  Thus,  in  our 
intellectual  histories,5  Colet's  presence  looms  large,  but  not  very  clear,  in  the 
two  broad  areas  of  religious  reform  and  education.  Dying  in  1519,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  confrontations  that  resulted  in  the  Reformation,  Colet  has 
always  been  acclaimed  as  a  proto-reformer  and  has  been  given,  posthu- 
mously, the  unofficial  status  of  "honorary  Protestant,"  although  not  always 
in  the  Shavian  sense  of  the  word.  His  Oxford  lectures  (1496-99)  on  St  Paul's 
epistles  were,  judging  from  Erasmus's  words,  immediately  recognized  for 
their  originality,  and  have  been  described  as  the  "first  overt  act"  in  the  way 
of  practical  religious  reform.6  Colet's  use  of  historical,  philological,  and  criti- 
cal material  to  recreate  the  context  and  understand  the  intention  of  his  text 
was  acknowledged  as  a  radical  break  from  the  allegorical  and  scholastic 
methods  of  the  theologues.7  His  lectures,  delivered  free  to  the  public  while 
he  was  still  without  university  degree,  were  radical  in  their  intellectual  and 
educational  methods  rather  than  in  their  theology,  and  tended  to  undermine 
the  basis  of  the  schoolmasters'  doctrinal  authority  rather  than  the  doctrine 
itself.  Colet's  methods,  however,  with  their  rudimentary  "historicism"  and 
philological  criticism,  would  eventually  influence  the  secular  historical  and 
literary  thinking  of  scholars  as  diverse  as  Thomas  Wilson,  Thomas  Smith, 
Roger  Ascham,  and  William  Camden. 

The  spirit  of  reform  clearly  inspired  Colet's  sermons  as  well  as  his  lec- 
tures. Yet  he  called  for  reform  of  the  inner  man,  not  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  and  this  is  further  emphasized  by  his  lifelong  preoccupation  with 
Pauline  doctrine.8  The  combination  of  innovation  and  eccentricity  that  he 
introduced  from  the  pulpit  and  in  his  own  behaviour  -  his  English  sermons 
and  his  scepticism  about  Church  relics,  for  example  -  are  Protestant  in  a 
genuinely  Shavian  sense,  and  this  concern  for  moral  reform  is  important  for 
understanding  Colet's  attitudes  towards  education.  Yet  for  Colet,  at  any  rate, 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  reform  never  really  clashed,  and  he  never  had  to  make 
the  crucial  decision  that  More  did.  While  it  is  interesting  that  men  such  as 
John  Clement  and  Thomas  More,  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  friends,  stu- 
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dents,  and  protégés,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  Henry  and  went 
into  exile  or  suffered  more  severe  hardships  for  their  religion,  many  others 
who  were  close  to  him  managed  to  adjust  to,  even  to  thrive  during  the  Refor- 
mation. Colet's  position  in  history  makes  it  possible  to  say,  however,  that 
his  "virulent  reform"  as  a  religious  teacher  and  as  Dean  is  above  all  intel- 
lectual rather  than  institutional,  and  that  it  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
right  relation  between  man's  intellectual  and  moral  being,  and  this  is  precise- 
ly the  focus  that  he  tried  to  create  in  his  school. 

There  is  a  similar  disjunction  between  the  facts  relating  to  educational 
reform,  the  rediscovery  of  the  ancients,  and  Colet's  reputation,  and  this  has 
given  rise  to  more  serious  contradictions  in  his  assessment  Colet  is  placed 
among  the  pioneers  in  the  revival  of  learning  and  is  cited  as  one  of  the  ear- 
liest to  return  from  Italy  with  news  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  wonders  of  Greek 
and  Latin  culture,  and  other  of  the  latest  intellectual  fashions  from  Rome 
and  Florence.  But  paradoxically,  he  is  also  numbered  among  the  philistines 
who  see  classical  literature  as  immoral,  if  not  heretical.  As  with  Colefs 
reputation  as  a  religious  reformer,  the  two  positions  stand  contrastingly  side 
by  side,  and  little  effort  has  been  made  to  reconcile  them  or  to  assess  them 
in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  Colet  the  man.  This  is  in  part  because  Colet 
himself  said  little  on  these  subjects.  As  Sears  Jayne  says  in  analyzing  seem- 
ing contradictions  in  Colet's  philosophical  and  theological  writings,  "the 
scanty  surviving  information  about  Colet  does  present  us  with  conflicting 
accounts,  one  of  a  man  who  admired  classical  philosophy,  and  the  other  of 
a  man  who  deplored  it"9 

Thus  on  one  hand,  Colet  is  linked  with  Grocyn,  Linacre,  and  Latimer, 
men  who  studied  in  Florence  when  the  Platonic  Academy  flourished  under 
Ficino  and  Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  who  learned  Greek  from  the  famous 
scholars  brought  to  Italy  by  Lorenzo  de'Medici  -  men  who,  infected  with  the 
language,  learning,  and  ideas  they  encountered,  are  held  responsible  for  im- 
porting Italian  humanism  into  England.  Some  would  say,  "to  Colet,  first, 
more  than  any  other  Englishman  after  the  revival  of  letters,  we  owe  the  in- 
troduction of  platonism  into  this  country."10  However,  Colet  travelled  in  Italy 
between  1492  and  1495,  after  Lorenzo  de'Medici's  death  and  when  the 
Platonic  Academy  was  in  its  decline  and  its  members  dispersed.  Although 
Ficino  was  in  Florence  in  1493,  we  have  no  details  about  Colet's  itinerary 
(even  the  dates  are  approximate)  other  than  he  was  in  Rome.11  Grocyn  and 
Linacre,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  in  Florence  nearly  ten  years  before, 
when  the  influence  of  the  Florentine  neoplatonists  was  greatest,  and  unlike 
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Colet,  they  returned  to  England  proficient  in  Greek  and  full  of  the  new  ideas 
they  had  heard,  so  that  we  can  say  that  the  impact  of  their  Italian  experience 
was  significantly  different  from  Colet's. 

Colet's  interest  in  the  neoplatonists  was  certainly  strong,  particularly 
during  the  early  years  after  his  return  to  England,  but  his  attitude  towards 
their  ideas  is  unclear  and  often  contradictory.12  He  does  not  deal  with  the 
theoretical  arguments  of  either  of  the  humanist  schools,  although  he  often 
refers  to  them  and  is  clearly  familiar  with  their  work.13  His  attitude  towards 
them,  particularly  on  the  question  of  the  relation  between  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian literature,  has  been  extrapolated  from  his  sermons,  letters,  and  com- 
mentaries, and  any  general  conclusions  reached  by  such  necessarily 
circuitous  methods  must  be  severely  qualified  by  the  context  and  rhetorical 
objectives  of  Colet's  words.  In  his  writings,  there  are  echoes  of  Pico  and 
Plotinus  as  well  as  warnings  against  the  "philosophers"  that  seem  to  be 
directed  at  the  neoplatonists,  so  that  critics,  depending  on  their  own  predilec- 
tions, place  him  either  among  the  "anti-humanists"  preaching  against  a  neo- 
paganism,  or  among  the  "radical  disciples  of  the  Florentines."14  Both 
arguments  offer  extreme  positions  which  overlook  the  occasional  context  of 
Colet's  words  by  trying  to  find  him  a  place  of  prominence  in  a  larger  view 
of  the  intellectual  patterns  of  the  period.  His  writings  and  his  work  as  Dean 
and  as  founder  of  St  Paul's  do  not  support  either  interpretation.  In  fact,  he 
was  in  the  second  wave  of  travellers  and  students  determined  to  find  out 
what  was  happening  intellectually  in  Italy,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  fol- 
lowing Grocyn's  example  and  not  setting  one  himself.  Grocyn  was  back  in 
England,  using  his  Italian  experience  in  his  Oxford  lectures,  well  before 
Colet  left  England,  around  1492.  Returning  to  England  sometime  in  1495, 
Colet  was  not  under  the  same  direct  Italian  influence  that  his  precursors 
were;  his  Oxford  lectures  of  1496-9  were  clearly  not  meant  to  introduce 
neoplatonic  ideas  in  England  any  more  than  St  Paul's  School  was  meant 
to  emulate  the  Italian  academies.  Furthermore,  what  is  striking  about  Colet's 
closest  friendships  is  his  independence,  a  kind  of  intellectual  isolation  that 
was  accentuated  by  the  course  of  his  professional  career.  He  seems  to  have 
avoided  any  affiliation  with  intellectual  controversies  that  did  arise  from  the 
humanist  movement,  and  even  the  private  support  he  gave  to  Erasmus  in 
his  clashes  with  the  Church  was  cautious,  so  that  any  effort  to  place  him 
firmly  with  the  zealots  of  either  the  humanist  or  anti-humanist  factions  mis- 
represents him. 
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The  questions  that  arise  about  Colet's  place  among  the  early  humanists 
gain  sharper  focus  when  we  turn  to  the  foundation  of  St  Paul's.  For  its  es- 
tablishment in  1510,  for  its  curriculum,  its  masters  and  students,  St  Paul's 
has  been  recognized  as  a  milestone  marking  the  beginning  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  England.  As  the  editor  of  Erasmus's  poems,  C.  Reedijk,  says:  "One 
of  the  palpable  results  of  this  reform  was  the  foundation  of  St  Paul's  school 
by  Dean  Colet"15  The  founder  understandably  shares  some  of  his  school's 
reputation,  and  so,  by  association,  Colet  has  figured  prominently  for  many 
as  the  intellectual  midwife  for  the  Renaissance  revival  of  learning.  Kenneth 
Charlton,  one  of  the  foremost  historians  of  Renaissance  education,  for  ex- 
ample, defines  Colet's  importance  precisely  in  terms  of  the  foundation  of 
the  school:  "Colet's  place  in  the  ...  [Renaissance]  has  been  well  established 
by  virtue  of  his  school  at  St  Paul's."16 

Understandable  as  this  might  be,  it  is  not  entirely  logical.  It  does  not  per- 
force follow  that  the  originality  of  a  school,  even  during  its  founder's  lifetime, 
reflects  his  view  of  education,  or  that  he  should  be  credited  with  the  signal 
achievements  of  its  scholars  or  masters.  Among  the  conflicting  views,  there 
is  the  opinion  that  whatever  the  importance  of  his  school,  Colet  cannot  take 
credit  for  it;  that  his  importance  is  unfairly  linked  to  the  school,  and  that 
his  idea  of  education  was  antagonistic  to  humane  learning.  Even  Charlton's 
essentially  positive  appraisal  distinguishes  between  the  achievements  of  the 
school  and  Colet's  own  views  on  education  which,  he  says,  "showed  a  dis- 
appointing conservatism"  that  conflicts  with  the  originality  of  the  school  it- 
self.17 Lewis,  having  a  radically  different  idea  of  Renaissance  education 
generally,  offers  a  more  critical  interpretation.  Disagreeing  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  school  fostered  humane  learning,  he  sees  no  clash  between  its 
achievement  and  the  founder's  educational  ideals:  Colet's  school  frustrated 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  classics  -  "The  boys  were  to  be  guarded  from 
every  word  that  did  not  occur  in  Virgil  or  Cicero,  and  equally  from  every 
idea  that  did."18  Significantly,  his  criticism  focuses  on  the  place  of  the  clas- 
sics in  the  curriculum.  Clearly,  as  conceptions  of  the  Renaissance  change, 
so  changes  the  status  of  Colet:  the  very  character  of  the  man  is  modified  to 
correspond  to  general  interpretations  of  the  period,  although  neither  his 
defenders  nor  his  critics  pay  much  attention  to  the  available  historical 
material.  As  a  result,  Colet's  place  in  history  becomes  increasingly  vicarious 
and  further  removed  from  specific  and  identifiable  goals  and  achievements. 
What  I  want  to  do  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper  is  try  to  resolve  some  of 
these  contradictions,  particularly  as  they  focus  on  the  founding  of  St  Paul's, 
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on  the  establishment  of  its  curriculum,  and  on  Colet's  view  of  what  Eras- 
mus calls  the  "bonae  litterae."  In  doing  so,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  docu- 
ments from  which  they  arose,  and  try  to  reassess  Colet's  importance  on  a 
factual,  rather  than  conceptual  or  impressionistic  basis.  In  redefining  Colet's 
ideas  about  language,  literature,  and  education  -  since  these  form  the  crux  of 
the  controversy  -  I  want,  finally,  to  identify  certain  literary  and  educational 
works  directly  connected  with  St  Paul's,  some  of  which  Colet  commissioned 
and  whose  ideas  we  can  confidently  say  he  endorsed,  and  others  of  which 
were  prepared  for  Colet  or  dedicated  to  the  school,  and  so  tell  us  something 
about  what  were  perceived  to  be  his  ideas  about  literature  and  education. 


Colet  makes  no  overt  attempt  to  place  his  school  within  a  broad  scheme  of 
reform.  Nevertheless,  St  Paul's  is  certainly  the  product  of  an  age  of  educa- 
tional and  intellectual  renaissance,  and  one  of  the  exemplary  ones  at  that 
While  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  schools  of  the  mid-fifteenth  century 
were  few  and  inferior,  as  Knight  says,  during  the  thirty  years  prior  to  the 
opening  of  St.  Paul's  more  grammar  schools  were  founded  than  during  the 
previous  three  centuries,  and  they  generally  reflect  the  shift  towards  secular 
education  and  the  rising  interest  in  classical  culture  and  the  Latin  language 
-  the  two  accomplishments  necessary  if  a  man  of  that  generation  was  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world.19  Unwittingly  (as  is  often  the  case  with  people  with 
wealth  and  privilege),  Colet  did  one  of  the  most  fashionable  things  of  his 
life  when  he  founded  his  school  in  1510.  Worthy  as  it  was  in  itself,  there  was 
little  remarkable  about  establishing  a  free  grammar  school  at  this  time. 
However,  among  the  many  distinctive  things  about  Colet's  plans  for  the 
school,  several  in  particular  shed  light  on  his  ideas  about  education  and 
literature,  and  so  need  to  be  emphasized  here.20 

Many  scholars  have  observed  that  the  statutes  and  other  documents  relat- 
ing to  St.  Paul's  offer  a  paradigm  of  Renaissance  education,  and  C.S.  Lewis's 
acerbic,  excessive  remarks  provide  a  healthy,  sceptical  reaction  against  such 
an  idealized  view.  But  if  we  read  the  documents  without  looking  for  evidence 
to  support  the  view  of  Colet  as  either  a  Renaissance  humanist  or  a  philis- 
tine,  we  get  quite  a  different  sense  of  his  educational  objectives.  Both  pious 
and  learned,  genuinely  monkish  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  word)  but  also 
worldly  (as  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  had  to  be),  and  endowed  with  more  than 
his  share  of  pride  and  humility,  Colet  designed  his  statutes  as  a  broad  ex- 
pression of  certain  of  his  intellectual  goals  combined  with  realistic  precau- 
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tions  of  a  man  of  the  world.  They  reflect  the  self  effacement  of  a  man  aware 
of  his  own  limitations  (intellectual  and  otherwise)  and  of  the  effects  of  time 
on  human  institutions.  Whatever  else  they  are,  they  are  not  a  treatise  on 
education. 

One  important  detail  in  the  statutes  that  has  been  overlooked  by  scholars, 
and  especially  by  Colefs  critics,  is  that  he  was  particularly  careful  to  avoid 
any  rigid  conditions  that  would  fetter  the  intellectual  and  physical  growth 
of  the  school.  Colefs  strategy  in  designing  the  school  was  to  express  his 
general  will  about  its  size,  objectives,  and  curriculum,  and  to  emphasize 
points  he  felt  were  important,  but  in  every  area  he  avoided  dictating  details 
that  would  tie  the  hands  of  its  future  administrators.  The  spirit  of  unselfish 
open-mindedness  that  informs  his  parting  admonition  to  the  Mercers  per- 
vades each  of  the  clauses  of  the  statutes  and  underscores  the  fact  that  the 
school  is  truly  a  gift  to  his  fellow  citizens  and  not  a  monument  to  himself: 

And  not  withstanding  these  statutes  and  ordinances  before  written  in 
which  I  have  declared  my  mynde  and  will  [sic].  Yet  because  in  tyme  to 
come  many  thyngs  may  and  shall  survyve  and  growe  by  many  occasions 
and  causes  whiche  at  the  making  of  this  booke  was  not  possible  to  come 
to  mynde.  In  consideration  of  the  assured  truthe  and  circumspect 
wisedome  and  faithfull  goodnes  of  the  most  honest ...  felowshype  of  the 
mercery  of  London  to  whome  I  have  commytted  all  the  care  of  the  schole 
...  Both  all  this  that  is  sayde,  and  all  that  is  not  sayde  ...  I  levé  it  hoole- 
ly  to  theyre  discretion  and  charité  ...  to  adde  and  diminishe  of  this  boke, 
and  to  supply  in  it  every  defaulte.21 

The  size  of  the  school,  the  general  fabric  of  its  student  body,  the  particulars 
as  well  as  the  objectives  of  its  curriculum  are  specified  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  school  to  begin  its  work  realistically  within  the  limits  of  its 
original  endowment  To  read  the  statutes  as  narrowly  prescriptive  is  to  be 
insensible  to  the  freedom  and  discretionary  power  with  which  Colet 
repeatedly  entrusts  the  master  and  trustees  of  the  school,  and  time  and  again 
Colet  self-effacingly  calls  attention  to  his  own  limitations,  to  the  need  to 
adapt  his  statutes,  and  to  the  need  for  the  master  and  administrators  to  ex- 
ercise their  judgment  in  filling  in  the  details  that  would  ensure  the  school's 
22 

success. 

Colet  had  aspirations  for  the  school  that  set  it  off  from  the  other  new  foun- 
dations of  the  period.  In  its  physical  dimensions  and  in  the  size  of  its  stu- 
dent body,  it  was  inordinately  large  and  the  generous  accommodations, 
salaries,  and  pensions  provided  for  its  teachers  enhanced  its  respectability 
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and  stability.23  With  153  students  ("according  to  the  number  of  the  seates  in 
the  scole"),  the  number  Colet  envisioned  for  the  school  at  its  outset,  it  was 
more  than  half  as  large  again  as  the  largest  rival  institution.  The  number 
was  aesthetically  and  symbolically  satisfying,  but  Colet  obviously  foresaw  a 
time  when  there  might  be  more  seats  in  the  school,  so  one  should  not  em- 
phasize unduly  the  enrolment  he  proposed  for  the  school  at  its  opening. 
More  significant  is  the  size  and  character  of  the  student  body  that  he  hoped 
to  attract:  "There  shall  be  taught  in  the  scole  children  of  all  nations  and 
countres  indifferently  to  the  number  of  cliii  according  to  the  number  of  seates 
in  the  schole."  A  free,  secular  school,  the  largest  in  the  nation,  situated  in 
the  capital  in  noble  and  new,  but  unostentatious  buildings,  and  run  by  one 
of  London's  most  prosperous  guilds  for  children  of  all  nations:  thus  con- 
ceived, St  Paul's  was  not  a  radically  different  new  kind  of  school,  but  never- 
theless, one  of  a  distinctly  different  character.  Colet  clearly  thought  of  it  as 
a  large,  independent,  and  significantly,  cosmopolitan  place  of  learning. 
While  we  know  nothing  of  the  attendance  of  foreign  students  during  the 
school's  early  years,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  learning  and  letters  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  pursued  in  an  international,  rather 
than  a  national  sphere,  and  St  Paul's  is  the  first  of  its  kind  designed  with 
such  a  European  context  in  mind.  Scholars  at  different  levels  regularly  fol- 
lowed their  studies  from  city  to  city,  and  Colet  seems  to  have  wanted  to  put 
his  school  on  the  circuit  As  we  will  see  in  more  detail  later,  some  of  the  best 
minds  in  Europe  contributed  to  its  early  success:  Erasmus  helped  prepare 
its  curriculum;  its  first  High  Master,  William  Lily,  had  traveled  and  studied 
widely,  as  had  John  Ritwise,  his  Surmaster;  the  first  Assistant  Usher,  Her- 
man Hamelman  (or  Von  Dem  Busche)  was  originally  from  Westphalia,  edu- 
cated at  Deventer,  had  taught  both  at  Rome  and  Wittenburg,  and  was  a  close 
friend  of  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Marcilio  Ficino,  Baptista  Mantua.24  Nowhere 
does  Colet  suggest  that  St.  Paul's  will  rival  the  great  Italian  academies,  or 
even  that  it  is  to  emulate  them;  his  school  was,  after  all,  a  grammar  school 
meant  to  teach  children  "good  manners  and  literature."25  But  he  was  a  child 
of  London  in  a  cosmopolitan  age,  and  his  school  was  intended  to  be  wor- 
thy of  a  great  European  capital,  and  with  its  153  students  and  its  faculty 
drawn  from  beyond  the  local  parish,  it  was  able  to  do  far  more  than  satis- 
fy local  educational  needs,  whatever  else  its  philosophical  objectives  might 
have  been. 

Colet's  decision  to  establish  a  secular  school  administered  by  a  lay  or- 
ganization is  also  instructive,  although  the  implications  must  not  be  exag- 
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gerated.  For  Knight,  Colet's  decision  signals  the  break  from  Rome  and  the 
rejection  of  superstition,  although  the  only  basis  for  this  argument  is  wish- 
ful thinking.  Without  drifting  so  far  into  speculation,  we  can  find  moral, 
educational,  and  practical  reasons  for  Colet's  move. 

While  the  decision  itself  is  not  a  unique  one,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Dean, 
not  only  a  man  of  the  cloth,  but  also  of  exemplary  piety,  should  take  spe- 
cial pains  to  establish  a  school  with  as  much  independence  from  the  Church 
as  possible,  and  it  is  additionally  odd  when  one  considers  that  there  was  a 
Cathedral  school  of  long  standing  at  St.  Paul's.26  Colet's  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  school's  secular  autonomy  must  certainly  have  called  attention  to  them- 
selves. The  decision,  however,  speaks  for  itself:  Colet  wanted  his  school  to 
be  independent  of  the  Church,  although  it  hardly  follows  that  his  decision 
was  a  reaction  against  ecclesiastical  authority.  Colet  was  a  Dean,  and  while 
tractable  enough  in  matters  religious  and  political,  he  was  on  bad  terms  with 
his  bishop  (who,  shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  school,  charged  him  with 
heresy),27  and  he  was  only  too  aware  of  how  confrontations  between  world- 
ly and  spiritual  spheres  complicated  moral  issues.  While  temperamentally 
drawn  to  monastic  life,  he  felt  that  abuses  in  virtually  every  order  were  so 
rampant  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  join  the  community,  and  in  educa- 
tional matters  he  strongly  disapproved  of  the  scholastic  methods  of  ecclesias- 
tical training.  Given  these  attitudes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Colet  chose  not 
to  endow  the  Cathedral  school,  with  its  monastic  traditions  and  its  ties  to 
the  Church.  Paradoxically,  a  secular  foundation  was  more  conducive  to 
Colet's  modest  ideal  of  teaching  "good  manners  and  literature,"  and  would 
leave  him  freer  to  set  the  moral  and  educational  direction  that  he  felt  would 
be  best  maintained  and  administered  by  "married  citizens  of  approved 
character"  because  he  "found  less  corruption  in  men  of  that  class."28  Thus, 
although  Colet  does  not  speak  overtly  of  the  Renaissance  ideal  of  the  im- 
portance of  humane  learning  in  a  secular  sphere,  his  decision  amounts  to 
an  implicit  recognition  of  it.  As  Erasmus  reports,  Colet  had  high  regard  for 
the  morality  of  the  married  middle  class,  and,  while  he  shared  St  Paul's  low 
opinion  of  marriage  itself,  he  praised  what  might  be  called  its  moral  side- 
effects  more  often  than  he  criticized  them;  indeed,  he  even  encouraged 
Thomas  More  to  leave  orders  and  marry.29  In  this  context  then,  the  secular 
foundation  and  administration  of  the  school  reflects  a  view  of  humanistic 
learning  that  is  consistent  with  his  Pauline  ideology  and  that  emphasizes 
the  inner  development  and  perfection  of  the  individual  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging moral  social  behaviour. 
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We  can  say,  then,  that  in  giving  the  school  over  to  that  class  represented 
by  the  Mercers,  Colet  felt  that  the  related  moral  and  educational  goals  he 
defines  so  modestly  in  the  statutes  could  best  be  realized  outside  the  Church, 
and  that  they  were,  in  fact,  moral  and  therefore  secular,  and  should  be  nur- 
tured in  the  public  world.  An  ecclesiastical  foundation  would,  simply  speak- 
ing, entail  different  educational  goals  and  ideals,  a  different  kind  of  student 
body  and  curriculum  than  Colet  envisioned,  and  relatedly,  less  autonomy 
on  the  part  of  its  administrators.  The  secular  character  of  his  school,  then, 
is  wholly  appropriate  for  the  education  he  hoped  to  provide.  There  is  a  single- 
ness of  purpose,  not  only  in  the  educational  objectives  he  set  forth,  but  in 
the  measures  he  took  to  make  the  school  independent  of  the  Church  and  to 
further  engage  the  Mercers  in  its  administration.30 

The  management  and  independence  of  the  school  were  meant  to  advance 
its  educational  and  moral  ends.  The  school  was  no  less  pious  for  these  ef- 
forts to  side-step  Church  controls,  and  it  is  arguable  that  Colet  would  have 
thought  it  conducted  more  truly  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  because  it  was  free  of 
the  sophistical  teaching  methods  that  he  was  known  to  have  scorned31  Sig- 
nificantly, St  Paul's  was  dedicated  to  "the  honour  of  Christe  Jesu  in  pueritia 
and  of  his  blessid  modir  Marie."  The  exemplwn  for  the  school  was  Christ  in 
the  Temple  (Luke  II.  46-9),  the  prototype  for  teacher  and  student  alike,  and 
a  bust  of  Christ,  with  verses  by  Erasmus,  was  mounted  above  the  Master's 
desk.32  This  choice  of  patron  and  exemplwn  is  typical  of  Colet's  tendency 
to  turn  to  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ  for  his  teaching,  rather  than  to  the 
Saints  or  Church  fathers,  and  it  further  emphasizes  the  secular  goals  of  the 
school.  As  J.N.  Rieger  suggests,  it  reinforces  Colet's  desire  to  "lead  the 
scholarly  mind  back  into  the  world,  to  make  learning  and  life  bear  upon 
one  another."33  The  religious  ideal,  then,  is  also  consistent  with  the  school's 
educational  objectives;  Christ  in  the  Temple  serves  as  the  model  for  elo- 
quence, learning,  and  piety  working  together  in  the  world,  rather  than 
removed  from  it  We  can  see  that  the  administrative,  educational,  and 
religious  framework  of  the  school  all  work  together  in  the  same  direction 
and  suggest  Colet's  broad  and  coherent  intellectual  design. 

Colet  does  not  address  himself  to  abstract  educational  ideals  as  More 
and  Erasmus  do,  and  it  is  misleading  to  approach  the  statutes  as  though 
they  were  in  the  literary  tradition  of  Elyot's  The  Governor,  for  example.  Never- 
theless, Colet's  preparations  for  the  school  suggest  much  about  his  aims  and 
ideals,  and  their  implications  have  been  overlooked.  Indeed,  important  as 
the  school  proved  to  be  as  the  nursery  of  the  arts,  Colet's  responsibility  for 
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this  is  no  longer  taken  for  granted.  The  more  he  is  identified  with  the  Refor- 
mation, the  less  he  is  credited  with  the  intellectual  values  of  the  Renaissance. 
Thus,  of  Colet's  importance  as  an  educational  reformer  Lewis  says  that  "In 
his  capacity  of  humanist  we  see  Colet  at  his  worst";  Charlton  determines 
that  his  prominence  among  the  humanists  must  be  attributed  to  his  Oxford 
lectures,  and  not  to  his  views  on  learning  or  to  his  influence  on  the  educa- 
tional ideals  of  St.  Paul's.34  The  criticism  has  its  origins  in  Colet's  uncertain 
position  in  the  religious  controversy  over  the  relation  between  pagan  culture 
and  Christianity.  The  controversy  spread  to  the  other  areas,  including  educa- 
tion and  the  place  of  classical  language  and  literature  in  a  Christian's  read- 
ing list.  Over  the  years,  as  the  diverse  legends  took  shape,  Colet's  oblique 
and  much-qualified  comments  about  literature  have  been  distorted  and  their 
contexts  forgotten.  However,  a  look  at  contemporary  materials  pertinent  to 
Colet,  the  school,  and  its  curriculum  soon  dispels  some  of  these  myths  and 
provides  a  more  realistic  sense  of  the  place  of  the  bonae  litterae  in  his  thought. 

As  I  have  suggested,  St  Paul's  was  part  of  the  proliferation  of  education- 
al institutions  meant  to  light  the  long-extinguished  lamp  of  classical  learn- 
ing. Much  has  been  said  about  what  was  taught  and  how,  and  while  some 
of  these  studies  —  particularly  Baldwin's  brilliant  work35  -  are  crucial,  they 
are  largely  conjectural  reconstructions  of  the  material  and  methods  of  early 
Renaissance  education.  As  it  would  be  for  the  next  one  hundred  years,  Latin 
was  de  rigeur  and,  however  it  was  taught  (and  we  cannot  really  claim  to  know 
in  much  detail),  the  development  of  a  fluent  Latin  style  was  a  student's 
greatest  glory. 

We  also  know  that  Colet  was  determined  to  give  Greek  a  place  of  per- 
manent importance  in  St.  Paul's  curriculum,  and  this  says  a  great  deal  about 
him  and  his  objectives.  If  in  1500  Latin  was  fashionable,  Greek  was  dizzy- 
ingly  avant  garde.  Its  knowledge  was  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  Florentine 
neoplatonists,  its  crusaders  in  England  were  Grocyn,  Latimer,  and  Linacre, 
and  Colet's  contemporaries  placed  him  in  his  circle.  While  in  Italy,  Colet 
saw  the  importance  of  Greek  for  the  serious  scholar,  although  he  did  not 
master  the  language.  Over  the  years,  this  exposure  developed  into  a  fever: 
he  increasingly  felt  the  need  for  Greek  and  lamented  his  deficiency,  so  that 
late  in  life  he  began  to  study  it  in  earnest,  with  one  of  his  own  students,  John 
Clement,  as  his  teacher. 

Similarly,  around  1498,  Erasmus  recognized  that  he  could  not  carry  on 
his  theological  and  literary  work  with  self-respect  until  he  knew  Greek,  and 
so  he  retired  from  the  literary  world  for  five  years  while  he  developed  the 
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skills  that  put  him,  once  and  for  all,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  rivals.  His  cor- 
respondence with  Colet  often  returns  to  the  importance  of  the  language  for 
all  serious  literary  work,  and  to  the  problem  of  finding  a  teacher  competent 
in  Greek  for  St  Paul's.36 

In  1500,  then,  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  intellectual  elite,  and  although 
he  never  learned  the  language,  Colet's  contemporaries  recognized  him  as 
among  those  responsible  for  bringing  it  to  England.37  He  figures  prominent- 
ly in  a  close  circle  of  cognoscenti  who  helped  to  formalize  its  study  at  all 
educational  levels.  As  of  1490  there  was  no  formal  study  of  the  language  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.38  Sometime  around  that  date,  Grocyn  (who  was 
More's  teacher)  returned  from  abroad  and  taught  Greek  independently  at 
Oxford.  It  was  only  in  151 1  that  Erasmus,  following  the  example  of  his  friend, 
began  similar  informal  Greek  lectures  at  Cambridge.  There  is  evidence  that 
Greek  was  occasionally  offered  at  Eton  and  Winchester,  but  it  seems  not  to 

have  been  taught  for  many  years.39  Some  of  the  newer  schools  that  were  near  ^tem- 
poraries of  St  Paul's  emphasized  the  teaching  of  the  humane  letters,  but  apparently  could  not 

offer  regular  training  in  Greek  in  spite  of  their  good  intentions.40  As  of  1500  then  it  was 
still  necessary  to  go  abroad  to  learn  the  language. 

While  his  friends  worked  informally  to  introduce  Greek  at  the  universities, 
Colet  not  only  specified  in  the  school's  statutes  that  the  language  should  be 
taught,  but  also  took  practical  measures  to  ensure  the  realization  of  this  goal 
by  enlisting  his  friends'  help  in  finding  a  qualified  instructor.  Erasmus  in 
particular  was  asked  to  use  his  extensive  European  connections  to  find  a 
master  proficient  in  Greek.  With  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1510,  St  Paul's 
was  the  only  school  in  London,  and  perhaps  England,  that  was  established 
with  Greek  instruction  built  into  its  programme  and  that  was  able  realisti- 
cally to  offer  training  in  the  language.  The  success  of  Colet's  plan  was  one 
of  the  results,  then,  the  efforts  of  a  handful  of  scholars  to  introduce  Greek 
at  all  levels  of  education  in  England.  It  was  only  after  this  that  Greek  lec- 
tureships were  established  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  John  Clement,  one  of 
the  first  scholars  to  emerge  from  St  Paul's,  held  the  first  professorship  in 
Greek  at  Oxford  in  1517,  and  Robert  Croke,  one  of  Grocyn's  and  Erasmus's 
students,  held  the  first  such  position  at  Cambridge  in  15 18.41 

While  we  do  not  know  how  Greek  was  taught  or  what  authors  were  read, 
there  is  evidence  that  young  scholars  adept  in  Greek  began  to  come  out  of 
Colet's  school.  Indeed,  the  school's  contemporary  reputation  linked  it  with 
the  learning  of  classical  authors  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  with  the  intellec- 
tual fashions  brought  from  Italy.  Polydore  Vergil,  Colet's  contemporary, 
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speaks  of  his  importance  for  the  early  revival  of  letters  in  England,  and 
describes  William  Lily,  the  school's  headmaster,  as  a  man  who  perfected  his 
classical  languages  while  in  Italy,  and  one  of  the  first  to  teach  them  in 
England:  "postquam  in  Italia  aliquot  per  annos,  perfectis  Uteris  operam 
dederat,  domum  reversus,  Anglorum,  primus  apud  suos  eas  docuit"42 
George  Lily,  the  son  of  the  headmaster  and  himself  a  Paul's  scholar  profi- 
cient in  Greek,  gives  a  first-hand  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  school 
and  tells  how,  around  1510,  "the  perfection  of  good  letters,  Latin  and  Greek, 
by  the  happy  advantage  of  many  wits,  and  scholars  out  of  Italy,  was  spread 
throughout  Great  Britain...  their  good  example  was  followed  by  Dr.  John 
Colet..  who  about  this  time  created  a  public  school  in  London,  of  an  elegant 
structure...."43 

These  accounts  are  striking  for  the  clarity  with  which  the  authors  perceive 
the  intellectual  currents  of  these  years.  The  importance  of  Dean  Colet's 
school  for  its  innovative  Greek  instruction  was  clearly  recognized  in  its  own 
time.  Looking  at  the  correspondence  between  the  principal  scholars  of  the 
period  from  1485-1520,  one  gets  a  sense  of  the  purposefulness  with  which 
they  set  about  bringing  classical  learning  (and  Greek  in  particular)  to 
England,  and  Colet  and  his  school  together  have  an  undeniable  place  in 
that  intellectual  network.  Furthermore,  Colet's  success  soon  had  its  influence 
elsewhere  in  the  world  of  learning,  not  only  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  but 
in  other  schools  that  either  based  their  statutes  on  Colet's  or  revised  them 
on  the  model  of  St.  Paul's..44  Thus,  while  we  really  know  very  little  about 
what  went  on  in  the  school,  we  can  point  to  the  genuine  importance  of  Colet's 
emphasis  on  Greek  and  if,  as  many  scholars  feel,  he  prescribed  the  reading 
of  Christian  authors  only,  this  does  not  diminish  from  his  real  contribution 
to  English  learning  and  letters. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  school's  early  reputation  and  success  cannot 
be  credited  to  Colet  alone;  much  of  it  must  be  shared  with  William  Lily,  the 
first  Master  that  Colet  was  fortunate  enough  to  engage  and  wise  enough  to 
appreciate.  Indeed,  Lily's  importance  for  the  school  helps  us  better  under- 
stand Colet's  intention;  and  far  from  detracting  from  our  image  of  the  Dean, 
he  adds  to  it  by  helping  to  explain  the  founder's  approach  to  establishing 
the  school's  curriculum. 

Looking  back  at  the  evidence,  then,  we  see  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  general 
opinion  that  Colet  prescribed  only  rather  bland  Christian  authors  for  his 
school.45  Scholars  have  looked  in  the  wrong  place  in  trying  to  determine 
Colet's  influence  on  the  school's  syllabus.  If  we  look  at  the  statutes,  we  see 
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a  strategy  that  is  quite  the  opposite  of  that  described  by  Lewis,  and  a  man 
very  different  from  the  dogmatic  puritan  he  presents.  Characteristically, 
Colet  emerges  as  self-effacing  and  concerned  to  set  the  spiritual  tone  of  the 
school.  But  more  important  for  our  purposes,  he  is  acutely  modest  about  his 
own  intellectual  abilities,  unwilling  to  prescribe  specific  reading  material, 
and  determined  to  entrust  such  decisions  to  his  headmaster,  just  as  he  was 
careful  to  relinquish  authority  to  the  school's  trustees.  His  words  authoriz- 
ing Lily  to  establish  the  content  of  the  school's  curriculum  are  those  of  a 
dean  and  clergyman  careful  not  to  fall  into  those  errors  he  avoided  when 
he  gave  his  school  over  to  the  secular  body.  They  are  certainly  not  the  words 
of  a  despot  hostile  to  the  classics: 

As  touching  in  this  scole  what  shall  be  taught  of  the  maisters  and  learned 
of  the  scolers,  it  passeth  my  witte  to  devyse,  and  determyne  in  particular, 
but  in  general  to  speake  and  sume  what  to  saye  my  mynde,  I  would  they 
were  taught  always  in  good  literature  bothe  Laten  and  Greke,  and  good 
autors  such  as  have  the  verrye  Romayne  eloquence  joyned  with  wisdom, 
specially  Cristen  autors,  that  wrote  theire  wisdome  with  clean  and  chaste 
Laten,  other  in  verse  or  in  prose... 

These  are  foremost  among  Colet's  offending  words  on  the  subject  of  litera- 
ture and  the  classics  at  St.  Paul's.  Certainly  pious  and  of  Christian  intent, 
they  are  not  a  prescription  of  authors  to  be  read,  but  a  refusal  to  prescribe 
anything  other  than  the  piety  and  purity  of  his  school.  When  he  recommends 
several  authors,  to  be  used  only  if  they  "shall  be  thought  convenient"  (Lac- 
tantius,  Prudentius,  Probus,  and  Mantuanus,  for  example),  he  offers  them 
not  because  they  are  Christian  rather  than  pagan,  but  because  they  wrote  in 
the  "veraye  Romayne  tongue"  that  Cicero,  Sallust,  Virgil,  and  Terence  used, 
and  whom  he  also  recommends.  He  proposes,  then,  primary  Latin  authors 
along  with  their  best  Christian  imitators.  He  is  painfully  aware  that  he  is 
unqualified  to  speak  of  Greek  authors  other  than  to  urge  that  they  too  be 
chosen  for  their  "pure  chaste  eloquence"  -  that  is,  for  a  purity  of  style  that, 
in  the  humanist  mind,  accords  with  virtue  itself.46  Colet  carefully  points  out 
that  he  is  only  naming  authors  who  illustrate  his  general  intentions.  He  of- 
fers them  as  models  for  Lily's  consideration,  and  they  are  to  be  used  only  if 
"convenient."  Critics  reading  his  words  as  draconian  laws  from  the  Dean 
distort  their  manner  and  meaning.  The  only  thing  in  the  literary  line  that 
might  be  construed  as  prescriptions  are  some  grammars.  The  most  notable 
of  these  is  Erasmus's  De  copia,  and  this  a  textbook  rather  than  a  primary 
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work,  and  one  prescribing  the  pagan  classics  as  essential  reading.  Implicit 
in  the  statutes  is  the  distinction  between  his  general  literary  models,  or 
primary  material,  and  the  textbooks  on  grammar  and  style,  which  he  feels 
more  confident  in  urging  on  his  master.  Of  these  he  says: 

And  for  the  entent  I  will  the  children  learne  first  above  all  the  catechizon 
in  Englishe  and  after  the  accidens,  that  I  made,  or  some  other,  yf  any  be 
better  to  the  purpose,  to  induce  Children  more  spedely  to  Laten  speeche. 
And  then  Institutum  Christiani  Hominis,  which  that  learned  Erasmus 
made  at  my  requeste,  and  the  boke  called  Copia  of  the  same  Erasmus. 

Significantly,  the  only  books  that  seem  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  Lily's  final 
authority  are  the  works  by  Erasmus  and  the  English  catechism;  all  the 
primary  reading  is  to  be  chosen  by  him,  in  consultation  with  Erasmus's 
textbook. 

On  the  basis  of  the  statues,  then,  we  can  say  that  Colet  scrupulously  avoids 
dictating  to  his  headmaster  and  limiting  the  student's  reading,  and  that  he 
repeatedly  voices  his  trust  in  Lily's  judgment.  Thus,  he  is  strongest  in  his 
recommendation  of  a  work  whose  author  was  outspoken  in  his  defence  of 
the  importance  of  the  classics  for  Christian  learning.  Moreover,  this  work, 
the  De  copia,  was  one  recognized  at  the  time  as  crucial  to  Erasmus's  heterodox 
views  of  literature  and  learning,  and  which  Erasmus  chose  to  appear  first  in 
his  collected  works.47  At  each  important  juncture  in  the  planning  of  his 
school,  Colet  carefully  avoids  imposing  his  own  will,  and  here,  discussing 
"What  shall  be  taught,"  he  defers  to  the  scholarship,  discretion,  and  practi- 
cal needs  of  his  master.  Nor  are  those  isolated  examples  of  his  reticence  in 
such  matters,  for,  after  becoming  Dean,  Colet  moved  further  and  further 
away  from  the  academic  world,  grew  less  outspoken  (or  confident,  perhaps) 
in  his  literary  judgement,  and  yielded  to  the  professional  opinions  of  his 
friends,  most  notably  Erasmus. 

We  still  cannot  say  conclusively  what  was  taught  at  St  Paul's.  We  can  say, 
however,  that  the  De  copia  indicates  the  wide  range  of  literature  the  school 
and  its  founder  endorsed.  Lily  was  ultimately  responsible  for  drawing  up  a 
curriculum  that  would  satisfy  his  several  masters  -  Colet,  the  trustees,  and 
his  own  educational  ideals  -  and  no  doubt  he  worked  closely  and  congenial- 
ly with  the  Dean,  for  they  were  fast  friends.  His  own  literary  proclivities,  and 
those  of  the  other  instructors,  suggest  that  authors  were  selected  in  a  spirit 
reconciling  pagan  and  classical  material.  Lily's  first  literary  achievement, 
one  that  would  have  weighed  in  Colet's  assessment  of  his  qualifications,  was 
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the  Progymnasmata,  a  translation  of  the  Greek  Anthology  he  worked  on  with 
Thomas  More  when  he  was  heavily  dependent  on  the  avuncular  opinion  of 
Colet48  While  the  first  Under  Master,  Thomas  Percy,  was  dismissed  for 
reasons  unknown,  his  replacement,  Thomas  Ritwise,  enjoyed  a  successful 
career  under  Lily;  his  literary  interests  are  suggested  by  his  authorship  of  a 
play  based  on  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  which  his  students  performed  for  Wol- 
sey.49  Furthermore,  the  school's  first  Assistant  Usher  was  educated  in 
Deventer  and  studied  under  the  neoplatonists,  and  his  training  would  have 
emphasized  the  compatibility  of  pagan  and  Christian  literature.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  these  three  men  confining  their  lessons  to  Lactantius,  Pruden- 
tius,  Jerome,  or  Augustine  -  and  judging  from  the  first  fruits  of  their  teach- 
ing, that  is,  from  the  catholic  learning  of  students  such  as  Lupset,  Clement, 
George  Lily,  and  John  Leland,  they  did  not. 

The  evidence  shows,  then,  that  Colet  took  greater  pains  to  be  sure  of  his 
choice  of  masters  and  to  impart  to  them  the  kind  of  school  he  wanted,  than 
to  try  to  lay  down  a  doctrine  for  Christian  education  he  expected  them  to 
follow.  If  Colet's  own  educational  ideals  have  been  misunderstood,  it  is  part- 
ly because  of  this.  However,  his  efforts  to  set  the  direction  of  his  school  sug- 
gest that  his  views  on  liberal  education  were  compatible  with  those  of 
Erasmus  and  Lily,  and  that  where  he  differed  from  them,  he  was  tolerant  of 
their  wider,  more  professional  experience.  The  adaptability  he  built  into  his 
school  statutes  is  itself  testimony  to  a  remarkable  and  complex  individual 
who  recognized  the  direction  the  humanists  were  heading,  but  did  not  fully 
comprehend  it. 


In  some  respects,  then,  Colet  is  best  regarded  as  a  patron  rather  than  as  a 
reformer,  as  one  better  able  to  support  the  cause  of  the  bonae  litterae  than  to 
direct  it  This  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  secular  nature  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
also  by  the  efforts  he  undertook  to  encourage  comprehensive  works  more 
suitable  for  teachers  than  students.  Colet  emerges  as  a  man  far  more  sym- 
pathetic to  secular  literature  than  he  is  often  described.  Colet's  contem- 
poraries and  friends  saw  him  as  a  man  of  wide  learning,  instinctively 
conservative,  cautious  of  his  own  judgement  but  by  no  means  timid,  and 
sensitive  to  the  intellectual  reforms  of  men  of  greater  genius.  Thus,  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  works  associated  with  the  revival  of  learning  are  also  linked 
with  Colet's  school,  and,  while  we  cannot  say  that  they  express  his  ideas, 
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they  do  suggest  something  about  the  kind  of  education  he  was  interested  in 
fostering. 

Erasmus  in  particular  enjoyed  Colet's  patronage,  which  might  at  first  seem 
surprising.  In  founding  St  Paul's,  Colet  encouraged  several  works  occupy- 
ing an  important  place  in  Erasmus's  oeuvre.  The  De  copia,  for  example,  is  a 
work  that  Colet  requested  for  use  in  his  school;  Erasmus  described  it  as  "a 
small  literary  contribution  to  the  equipment  of  your  school."50  As  its  title 
implies,  the  De  copia  discussed  the  importance  of,  and  the  method  of  develop- 
ing an  abundant  Circeronian  style,  and  Colet's  pleasure  at  the  "contribution" 
should  not  be  taken  for  granted.  As  Erasmus  knew  very  well,  Colet  distinct- 
ly distrusted  rhetorical  effects  and  preferred  brevity  and  directness  to  that 
facility  which  would  enable  one  to  "say  the  same  thing"  in  300  different 
ways.51  Erasmus's  principal  models  for  the  copious  style  are  almost  entire- 
ly classical.  Nevertheless,  Colet  perceived  the  significance  of  the  work.  In  his 
correspondence  he  speaks  of  it  with  admiration  and  gives  it  a  unique  place 
in  his  school.  The  book  was  meant  for  use  by  masters  and  by  students  having 
a  fair  proficiency  in  Latin,  and  both  Colet  and  Erasmus  recognized  that, 
used  improperly,  it  could  have  a  corrupting  influence  on  the  students.  An 
"endeavour ...  to  point  to  certain  fixed  types  of  copia  in  the  primary  sources, 
the  method  being  to  progress  by  stages  from  the  general  to  the  specific,"  the 
book  might  seem  to  encourage  the  vice  that  Colet  criticizes  in  Reuchlin's 
book  on  the  Cabala,  when  he  says  that  "it  struck  me  as  more  remarkable  in 
language  than  in  content"52  Obviously,  Colet  accepted  Erasmus's  explana- 
tion that  one  can  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  rhetorical  excess  only  by  mastering  its 
elements,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  misgivings  about  recommending  a 
book  using  pagan  authors  to  instruct  boys  in  the  refinements  of  an  asiatic 
style. 

Colet  was  concerned  not  only  to  enlist  the  best  teachers  for  his  school,  but 
to  find  the  best  texts  to  help  with  their  teaching  methods.  To  this  end  he 
sought  suitable  handbooks  and  grammars,  editing  them  where  necessary, 
and  in  some  cases  commissioning  new  books.53  In  this  too,  he  regularly  con- 
sulted Erasmus,  and  the  result  was  that  the  preparations  for  St.  Paul's  oc- 
casioned the  publication  of  other  of  Erasmus's  educational  works  as  well. 
Among  the  most  important  here  is  De  ratione,  which  he  had  used  (in 
manuscript  form)  in  his  own  teaching  before  1500,  and  the  revised  published 
version  of  which  grew  out  of  his  correspondence  with  Colet  about  the  school. 
Significantly,  then,  the  book  was  conceived  and  written  without  thought  of 
pleasing  Colet;  it  reflects  Erasmus's  thoughts  about  how  to  study  and  teach 
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the  classics,  and  Colet's  admiration  for  it  does  much  to  vindicate  him  from 
charges  of  philistinism.  Thus,  in  letters  about  finding  an  undermaster  for 
the  school,  Colet  asks  to  see  the  De  ratione.  When  Erasmus  sends  him  the 
volume,  he  says  that  he  expects  that  Colet  will  disapprove  of  some  aspects 
of  the  work.  Among  other  things,  the  De  ratione  insists  that  a  successful 
teacher  must  have  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  in  all  areas;  it  also  outlines 
an  extensive  course  in  classical  Greek  authors,  and  makes  an  incursion  into 
critical  exegesis  with  an  analysis  of  Virgil's  second  eclogue  -  and  none  of 
these  would  seem  to  be  compatible  with  the  current  view  of  Colet's  literary 
conservatism.54  Yet  Colet's  reply  is  warmly  enthusiastic:  inspired  by  read- 
ing the  book,  he  asks  Erasmus,  if  he  will  not  teach  at  St  Paul's  himself,  will 
he  permit  the  use  of  the  De  ratione  in  instructing  the  teachers  at  the  school? 
So  the  De  ratione  was  prepared  as  a  "teacher's  manual"  for  St  Paul's  (if  we 
may  compare  great  things  with  small),  and  was  published  in  1512  with  the 
"student's  text,"  the  De  copia.  Certainly,  if  he  disliked  the  work,  Colet  need 
not  have  recommended  it  for  his  teachers.  Together,  these  two  works  com- 
prise a  thorough  methodological  approach  to  the  study  and  teaching  of 
Greek  and  Roman  culture  and  Latin  style;  neither  contains  much  Christian 
apologia.  They  can  not  be  regarded  as  Colet's  thoughts  on  liberal  education, 
but  they  were  encouraged,  endorsed,  and  promoted  by  him  in  the  context 
of  the  foundation  of  his  school. 

Colet  was  evidently  content  to  let  Erasmus  be  the  primary  informing  spirit 
behind  the  school's  curriculum.  A  man  who  enlists  someone  like  Erasmus 
to  give  direction  to  the  teaching  of  someone  like  Lily  can  hardly  be  thought 
timid  in  literary  matters.  Colet  could  have  enlisted  the  help  of  countless  more 
traditional,  less  innovative,  and  less  controversial  authors  to  draw  up  respect- 
able texts  for  his  school;  that  he  repeatedly  turned  to  Erasmus,  and  that 
Erasmus  was  willing  to  serve  Colet,  suggests  they  were  intellectually  and 
temperamentally  compatible.55  This  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  he  also 
contributed  to  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  literary  "equipment"  of  the  school  by 
providing  a  set  of  five  poems  and  a  sermon  for  it  The  sermon  on  the  boy 
Jesus  seems  to  have  been  read  at  the  school,  and  the  evidence  suggests  that 
the  poems  (which  were  meditations  on  the  Virgin  and  on  Christ's  mediation 
for  man)  were  placed  around  the  school  as  sententiae  encouraging  piety  and 
industry.56  Together  they  expressed  the  Christian  ideals  buttressing  the 
secular  learning  of  the  school.  It  appears  these  were  ready  for  Colet  some 
time  around  1511,  and  were  first  published  with  the  De  copia  and  the  De  ra- 
tione in  1512,  so  that  the  important  volume  comprised  a  vade  mecum  for 
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learning  "good  manners  and  good  literature"  at  St  Paul's.  But  the  volume 
itself  evolved  as  a  collection  of  autonomous  works,  and  was  not  designed  as 
a  single  publication.  That  is,  Erasmus  took  the  opportunity  to  put  several  of 
his  educational  works  together:  it  was  not  created  for  consumption  at  St 
Paul's.  Thus,  we  can  say  that  the  literary,  educational,  and  religious  contents 
of  the  volume  are  genuinely  Erasmian,  and  that  they  were  also  wholly  ac- 
ceptable to  Colet  for  his  school. 

Colet  was  familiar  with  all  of  Erasmus's  work,  and  while  he  often  dis- 
agreed with  him  on  theological  matters,  there  is  no  evidence  of  reservations 
about  his  educational  and  literary  writing.57  Trusting  Erasmus's  judgement 
and  ability,  he  also  asked  him  to  edit  the  principal  grammar  that  Lily  and 
he  had  prepared  for  use  in  the  school;  characteristically,  Erasmus's  coopera- 
tion consisted  in  almost  entirely  rewriting  the  work.58  Also  Colet  turned  to 
Erasmus  when  he  wanted  a  Latin  translation  of  his  own  English  catechism 
for  the  school.  Busy  as  he  was,  Erasmus  prepared  the  Christiani  hominis  in- 
stitutum  which  served  the  school  as  a  complement  to  the  founder's  English 
text  and  was  published  in  1514.  Minor  as  these  two  works  are  in  the  Eras- 
mian canon,  they  suggest  something  further  about  Colet,  something  that 
Erasmus  himself  realized:  in  matters  of  Latin  style  and  literature,  Colet  was 
not  entirely  confident  in  his  own  judgement  and  ability,  and  relied  on  Eras- 
mus in  both  areas.  Nevertheless,  with  these  several  works  compiled  for  the 
school  -  the  catechism,  the  sermon  and  religious  verses,  Colet's  elementary 
and  Erasmus's  and  Lily's  intermediate  grammars,  Colet's  letter  to  Lily  (at 
the  end  of  the  aeditio)  on  the  development  of  Latin  speech,  the  De  copia  and 
the  De  ratione  -  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Lily  prepared  a  theoretical  introduction 
to  teaching  a  full  range  of  classical  and  humane  letters  within  a  Christian 
context  Comprising  a  comprehensive  prolegomenon  to  the  teaching  of  the 
bonae  litterae,  this  corpus  is  largely  theoretical  and  not  at  all  prescriptive, 
and  it  sets  the  tone  for  instruction  at  the  introductory  and  advanced  levels. 

What  emerges  from  this  view  of  Colet  as  a  patron  and  motivating  spirit 
for  Erasmus  and  the  school  is  a  portrait  of  a  man  both  unpretentious  and 
tolerant  Colet  no  doubt  had  his  own  views  about  teaching  and  literature, 
but  in  introducing  them  into  the  school  he  de-emphasized  his  own  contribu- 
tion, preferring  to  let  Lily  and  Erasmus  expand  on  his  suggestions.  His  own 
aeditio,  for  example,  is  first  of  all  a  handbook  of  requirements  and  condi- 
tions for  entrance  to  the  school,  and  second,  an  introduction  to  Latin  gram- 
mar in  the  lower  forms.  It  is  essentially  an  ephemeral  work  meant  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  his  master.  His  letter  to  Lily  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
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work  shows  him  singularly  undogmatic  in  his  approach  to  teaching:  he  em- 
phasizes that  one  leams  Latin  first  from  speech  and  by  reading  "good  Latyn 
authours  of  chosen  poètes"  rather  than  from  countless  rules  and  grammars 
-  that  "Latyn  speche  was  before  the  rules/not  the  rules  before  the  Latyn 
speche."59  His  approach,  which  Erasmus  did  not  entirely  approve  of,  is  strik- 
ingly modern  and  stresses  facility  and  eloquence  rather  than  scholarship. 
This  corresponds  to  his  moral  philosophy  as  well.  It  was,  however,  designed 
for  the  younger  students,  and  Colet  let  Erasmus  and  Lily  direct  the  more 
advanced  work.  He  was  willing  to  stand  back  and  let  his  school  take  a  direc- 
tion that  he  himself  could  not  dictate. 

Colet  never  published  his  ideas  about  the  place  of  humane  learning  in  St 
Paul's,  but  the  efforts  he  took  to  prepare  his  teachers  for  their  tasks,  and  to 
put  them  in  touch  with  the  leading  humanist  trends  in  Europe,  amount  to  a 
significant  and  clear  statement  Like  a  good  patron,  he  did  not  anticipate 
Erasmus  but  followed  him  willingly,  in  so  far  as  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's  could 
follow  the  dean  of  letters.  For  professional  and  temperamental  reasons,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  make  a  statement  such  as  Erasmus's: 

My  whole  purpose  in  life  has  always  been  two-fold:  to  stimulate  others 
to  cultivate  bonae  litterae,  to  bring  the  study  of  bonae  litterae  into  har- 
mony with  theology...and  to  initiate  a  process  which  would  impart  bonae 
litterae  a  truly  Christian  note....  Secondly,  that  the  study  of  theology  on 
its  present  conventional  lines  might  itself  be  improved  and  enlightened 
by  theologians  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  Classical  Latin  and  Greek 
and  an  improved  critical  taste  in  literature  as  a  whole.60 

Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  Colet  was  among  the  theologians  Erasmus 
wanted  to  enlighten,  and  that  he  had  a  willing  student  Much  of  what  we 
read  in  the  De  copia  and  De  ratione  seems  addressed  to  Colet  as  much  as  to 
his  students.  Moreover,  the  sentiments  Erasmus  expresses  here  are  consonant 
with  the  intellectual  foundations  of  St  Paul's  reflected  in  the  works  Colet 
selected  for  use  in  the  school.  Erasmus's  words  are  those  of  an  educator  and 
a  man  of  letters,  and  clearly  Colet  realized  he  could  not  find  an  individual 
better  suited  to  help  shape  the  curriculum  of  his  secular  foundation,  so  we 
can  discern  a  healthy  intellectual  reciprocity  between  patron  and  scholar. 
Colet,  called  out  of  the  sphere  of  education  and  letters  by  his  own  profes- 
sion and  by  his  own  lack  of  Greek,  felt  increasingly  removed  from  trends  in 
literary  studies.  However,  late  in  his  life,  he  agreed  with  Erasmus  that  all 
serious  scholarship  must  be  built  on  the  foundation  of  a  solid  knowledge  of 
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Greek.  He  was  increasingly  inclined  to  the  view  expressed  by  Thomas  More, 
that  "We  owe  all  our  greatness  in  the  liberal  arts  generally,  and  in  theology 
particularly"  to  the  Greeks,  although  no  such  statement  came  from  his  pen.61 
But  in  the  preparations  for  St  Paul's  School,  we  can  see  an  attempt  to  join 
sound  theology  and  moral  education  with  secular  learning  based  on  the  clas- 
sics. 

Thus,  Colet  remains  somewhat  removed  from  the  forces  of  reform  led  by 
these  friends,  yet  far  from  interfering  with  or  resisting  them,  he  nurtured 
them  as  a  patron.  In  his  lifetime  he  shared  some  of  the  criticism  Erasmus 
and  More  endured,  largely  in  connection  with  the  school  and  its  teaching, 
and  one  must  credit  him  with  the  conviction  with  which  he  encouraged  his 
masters  and  their  work.  Appropriately,  his  contribution  to  humane  learning 
comes  indirectly  from  the  freedom  he  gave  to  men  of  greater  genius  who 
shared  his  broad  moral  and  educational  objectives;  it  also  rests  in  his  specific 
achievements  that  fostered  the  revival  of  learning.  Clearly  the  school  was  an 
expression  of  himself,  an  extension  of  his  own  intellectual  predilections.  Un- 
surprisingly, one  of  his  most  unequivocal  statements  about  what  was  taught 
at  St.  Paul's  comes  not  in  a  defence  or  pronouncement,  but  in  an  anecdote 
he  related  to  Erasmus  about  the  school's  critics.  He  writes  of  his  amusement 
that  they  should  misunderstand  his  intentions  and  fail  to  see  the  genuine 
piety  that  informs  the  school's  programme;  there  is  not  a  little  pride  in  his 
words  to  his  friend  when  he  reports  how  a  bishop 

Spoke  ill  of  my  school  in  a  large  gathering  of  people,  saying  that  I  had 
founded  a  useless  institution,  or  rather  an,  evil  one,  or  even,  to  use  his 
very  words,  "a  home  of  idolatry."  This  he  said,  I  believe,  because  the 
poets  are  taught  there.  Such  remarks  do  not  anger  me,  Erasmus,  but  they 
make  me  laugh  heartily.62 

University  of  Windsor 
Notes 

1  C.S.  Lewis,  English  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Oxford,  1969),  p.158;  Kenneth  Charlton, 
Education  in  Renaissance  England  (London,  1965),  p.55. 

2  Emotionally,  Colet  was  a  volatile  man,  as  his  friends  realized,  and  there  are  many  examples 
where  this  takes  the  form  of  willful  and  contradictory  behaviour.  Just  one  example  appears 
in  a  letter  from  Thomas  More  to  Erasmus:  More  mentions  that  Colet  is  busy  learning  Greek 
with  John  Clement's  help,  and  suggests  that  perhaps  a  word  of  encouragement  from  Eras- 
mus might  help  him  along.  However,  he  immediately  withdraws  his  suggestion,  thinking  it 
best  to  "leave  him  to  his  own  momentum.  It  is  his  way,  as  you  know  ...  to  resist  those  who 
try  to  persuade  him,  even  if  their  point  is  one  to  which  he  is  strongly  inclined  of  his  own 
accord"  (Letter  468,  trans,  by  R.M.B.  Mynors,  D.F.S.  Thomson  in  The  Collected  Works  of  Eras- 
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mus,  IV  (Toronto,  1977).  (Wherever  possible,  I  have  used  this  edition  and  translation  of 
Erasmus's  Works,  referred  to  as  CWE;  letters  will  be  identified  by  the  number  accorded  to 
them  in  CWE.)  Colet's  psychological  peculiarities  are  helpful  in  understanding  his  achieve- 
ments. His  friends  were  aware  of  his  irascibility,  and  he  too  occasionally  recognized  it  and 
attempted,  no  less  unpredictably,  to  compensate  for  it 

3  This  perceptive  character  analysis  is  Erasmus's,  developed  in  the  lift  of  Colet  that  he  com- 
posed in  a  letter  to  Justus  Jonas  (1521);  the  most  convenient  translation  and  edition  of  this 
is  in  Christian  Humanism  and  the  Reformation,  ed.  John  C.  OU#  (Nfw  York,  1965);  further 
references  to  the  Life  of  Colet  are  to  this  edition.  Erasmus's  inscription  o£  Colet  as  a  pas- 
sionate man  acutely  sensitive  to  his  own  weaknesses  and  tempêtions,  and  y#  sometimes 
strangely  blind  to  mem,  is  noteworthy;  his  attraction  to  and  revulsi©»  from  the  world  are 
equally  strong.  I  do  not  want  to  make  too  much  of  these  pfychoiq|ifial  factors,  but  an  aware- 
ness of  them  helps  us  to  understand  the  man  behind  the  legea^. 

4  Colet  was  a  moralist,  not  a  theoretician,  and  this  is  reflected  in  tfee  form  and  content  of  his 
exegetical  writings,  which  were  meant  to  better  the  world,  not  improve  its  scholarship.  He 
has  been  very  fortunate  in  his  biographers,  Erasmus  being  the  first,  writing  his  Live  of  Vitrier 
and  Colet  in  the  Plutarchan  manner,  shortly  after  Colet's  deatfc;  ibis  was  followed  by  full 
biographies  by  Samuel  Knight,  The  Life  of  Dr.  John  Colet  (Oxford  1724;  nfw  edition,  1823), 
J.H.  Lupton,/*  Life  of  Dean  Colet  (London,  1887;  new  edition  H#),  and  JAJL  Marriott,  The 
Life  of  John  Colet  (London,  1933).  Both  Knight's  and  Lup  ton's  fciqtra  paies  art  vary  u>eful  in 
the  texts  and  apparatus,  and  I  have  made  much  use  of  them  (Harriott  s  text  is  derivative 
and  adds  little  to  them);  both  also  have  shortcomings  that  are  (fortunately)  readily  apparent 
Knight  is  often  inaccurate  in  his  transcriptions  and  translations  and  his  text  is  distorted  by 
Protestant  zeal;  Lupton  devoted  his  life  to  studying  Colet;  his  biography  and  editions  of 
Colet's  work  are  superior,  if  tending  to  idolatry.  Each  shows  the  strong  leanings  of  histori- 
cal bias  and  in  them  begins  the  process  of  mythologizing  Colet 

5  Frederic  Seebohm's  The  Oxford  Reformers,  3rd  edition  (London,  1887),  for  example;  while 
still  an  important  intellectual  history  of  the  period,  it  leaves  one  wondering  whether  Colet 
has  warranted  the  prominence  he  has  been  given. 

6  Ibid,  p.4;  see  also  Erasmus's  description  of  contemporary  recognition  of  their  importance 
and  originality,  in  his  Life  of  Colet. 

7  For  Colet's  vehement  disapproval  of  allegorical  and  scholastic  methods  and  his  dislike  for 
"Thomists"  and  "Scotists"  (in  this  he  was  more  extreme  than  Erasmus),  see  Letter  230  {CWE 
II);  Pearl  Hogrefe,  The  Sir  Thomas  More  Circle  (Urbana,  1959),  pp.  72  &  76-77,  provides  a 
good  description  of  the  methods  and  originality  of  Colet's  exegesis;  see  also  Seebohm,  pp.29- 
42. 

8  Colet's  lifelong  preoccupation  with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  must  be  emphasized;  Seebohm 
(passim)  and  Lupton  (in  the  prefaces  to  his  translations)  speak  of  theological  implications, 
but  its  importance  for  Colet's  concern  for  moral  reform  of  the  individual  and  for  his  educa- 
tional goals  must  also  be  borne  in  mind. 

9  Sears  Jay  ne,  John  Colet  and  Marcilio  Ficino  (Oxford,  1963),  p39.  Jayne's  analysis  of 
neoplatonism  in  Colet's  thought  is  the  best  study  of  the  man,  although  it  is  concerned  with 
neither  St  Paul's  School  nor  with  Colet's  views  on  education.  Preferring  to  see  the  Oxford 
reformers  as  "Oxford  Hellenists"  "hellenizing  Christianity,''  he  tries  to  resolve  these  con- 
tradictions by  seeing  them  as  part  of  the  intellectual  currents  of  the  period,  although  he  un- 
derestimates the  opposition  to  this  movement  Though  limited  in  scope,  this  is  the  one  study 
that  attempts  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  with  which  Colet  presents  us. 

10  See  Leland  Miles,  John  Colet  and  the  Platonic  Tradition  (London,  1962),  p.27. 

1 1  See  Seebohm's  account  of  these  years,  pp.15-18.  Lorenzo  de'Medici  died  in  1490,  Pico  in  1494, 
and  so  both  were  probably  dead  before  Colet  reached  Italy;  at  this  time  Savonarola  was  the 
moving  force  in  Florence. 

12  Jay  ne  sees  these  inconsistencies  as  characteristic  of  a  "middle  period''  in  Colet's  thought  oc- 
cupying about  twenty  years  of  his  development  after  which  his  interest  in  Platonism  flagged 
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(p.  39);  see  also  Miles,  pp.  22-4.  His  Platonism  can  be  sampled  in  his  Treatises  on  the  Hierar- 
chies of  Dionysiusy  which  might  be  contrasted  with  his  commentaries  on  1  Corinthians. 

13  See  Miles's  identification  of  the  different  schools  and  Colet's  relation  to  them  (pp.  3-7);  see 
also  Erasmus's  account  of  Colet's  studies,  in  his  Life  ofCokt. 

14  Miles,  pp.  74  &  29.  It  is  true  that  Colet  did  not  escape  factionalism.  However,  he  preached 
and  tried  to  live  his  ideals,  rather  than  wrote  about  them,  and  in  this  way  he  sparked  en- 
mity, as  his  biographers  show.  His  enemies  placed  him  among  those  we  now  speak  of  as 
reformers,  and  his  correspondence  shows  that  his  private  views  generally  aligned  with 
Erasmus's,  but  it  must  be  noted  that,  unlike  Erasmus,  he  tended  to  avoid  open  debate. 

15  The  Poems  of  Desiderius  Erasmus,  (Leiden,  1956),  p.  14. 

16  Charlton,  p.  55. 

17  Ibid^  p.57.  Charlton's  and  Hogrefe's  view,  that  the  Oxford  lectures  are  Colet's  major  con- 
tribution to  the  Renaissance,  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  expressed  by  T.M.  Lindsay  in  the 
Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  01  (Cambridge,  1909),  p.  11,  where  Colet  is  described 
as  an  educator  above  all  else. 

18  Lewis,  p.  160. 

19  Knight,  p.  83;  see  also  Lupton,  p.  8.  For  medieval  education  and  the  changes  of  the  late  fif- 
teenth century,  see  Nicholas  Orme,  English  Schools  in  the  Middle  Ages  (London,  1973),  pas- 
sim, and  pp.  213-17.  Latin  was,  of  course,  the  focus  of  education  throughout  the  Renaissance 
(and  later),  but  it  is  important  to  stress  that  pure  classical  Latin  was  just  being  rediscovered 
at  this  time,  and  training  in  the  language  acquired  a  new  fashionability.  In  studying  Colet 
and  the  founding  of  St  Paul's,  one  must  avoid  generalizations  about  Renaissance  educa- 
tion. 

20  The  statutes  are  quite  familiar  and  have  been  much  discussed.  If  there  are  certain  things 
left  unstated  in  my  discussion,  it  is  because  I  have  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  repeat- 
ing what  has  been  often  said,  and  have  emphasized  several  points  which  have  been  ignored 
or  distorted  in  other  accounts.  Familiar  as  they  are,  the  statutes  are  often  confused  with  the 
letter  to  Lily  in  the  aeditio.  The  statutes  were  prepared  (or  perhaps  rewritten)  in  1518,  and 
another  comparable  document  existed  for  the  intervening  years,  from  1510  to  1518,  but  is 
no  longer  extant  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  statutes  represent  Colet's  considered  ideas  for  the 
school,  and  the  gap  from  1510  to  1518  has  no  effect  on  the  argument.  The  statutes  are 
reproduced  in  Lupton  and  Knight  and  I  have  used  the  latter's  transcription.  Both  these 
authors  give  general  accounts  of  them  in  their  discussion  of  the  school,  as  does  FJ.  Mc- 
Donnell in  The  History  of  St  Paul's  School  (London,  1908),  pp.  33-42,  and  these  will  be  useful 
background  for  my  discussion 

21  The  provisions  in  the  statutes  are  strikingly  humane  and  generous,  as  well  as  farsighted; 
their  liberality  might  be  contrasted  with  the  terms  of  other  school  statutes:  see,  for  example, 
the  material  reproduced  in  A.F.  Leach's  Educational  Charters  and  Documents,  598-1909 
(Cambridge,  1911);  see  also  McDonnell's  discussion  of  them  in  his  History  of  St.  Paul's. 

22  See  passages  in  Knight  pp.  302,  303,  312-13,  for  example  of  Colet's  openhandedness  in  his 
grant  and  the  foresight  that  informs  his  self-effacement 

23  McDonnell,  History  of  St,  Paul's,  pp.  35-8.  McDonnell  and  Lupton  (p.  164)  also  explain  the 
"mystical"  significance  of  the  number  of  students  and  its  suggestion  of  the  draught  of  fishes 
in  St.  John  xxi.  1 1.  The  debate  over  its  significance  is  rather  silly.  Colet  had  certainly  thought 
of  the  Biblical  number  and  its  appropriateness  probably  contributed  to  his  decision;  but  j 
as  surely,  he  foresaw  a  time  when  there  would  be  more,  or  fewer  students. 

24  See  F  J.  McDonnell  The  Registers  of  St.  Paul's  School  1509-1748  (1977)  for  biographical 
counts  of  the  school's  instructors  and  first  students. 

25  The  phrase  (Knight  P-  302),  though  modest  is  often  used  with  slight  variations  by  Colet  an 
Erasmus.  The  implications  of  the  words  are  significant:  "manners"  suggest  secular  moral 
training  rather  than  Church  doctrine  or  theology,  and  "literature"  conveys  an  intentionally 
broad,  secular  meaning. 
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26  Lupton,  pp.  154-8,  describes  the  relation  between  the  Cathedral  school  and  Colet's  new  foun- 
dation, and  argues  convincingly  for  the  independence  of  the  two,  although  he  does  not  ex- 
plore the  motive  for  Colet's  decision. 

27  This  was  Dr.  FitzJames,  Bishop  of  London,  who  persecuted  Colet  unremittingly.  He  also 
founded  a  grammar  school,  at  Blinton,  Somersetshire.  See  Erasmus's  Life  of  Colet  for  Colet's 
disillusion  with  monastic  communities,  and  the  Carthusians  particulary.  Colet's  life  in  the 
world  is  meant  by  Erasmus  to  contrast  with  that  of  Vitrier,  who  suffered  the  monastic  life 
in  piety. 

28  Erasmus,  Life  of  Colet. 

29  Seebohm,  p.  160.  Colet's  unfavorable  words  on  marriage  occur  in  a  purely  theological  con- 
text, in  his  commentary  on  1  Corinthians.  These  views  are  further  mitigated  in  the  statutes, 
where  he  indicates  that  the  masters  might  be  married;  this  was  not  normally  the  case  in 
foundations  of  the  period.  These  several  factors  combine  to  clarify  Colet's  ideas  about  the 
moral  training  of  his  school. 

30  It  should  be  remembered  that  Colet  also  supported  theological  instruction  within  the  Church 
in  the  form  of  the  theology  lecture  that  he  established  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral;  significantly, 
Grocyn  was  among  the  first  to  deliver  these  lectures. 

31  See,  for  example,  Erasmus,  Life  of  Colet,  and  Letter  108  (CWE  I)  for  his  account  of  Colet's 
violent  dislike  for  the  educational  methods  of  the  Church. 

32  See  Reedijk,  pp  291-300,  for  an  edition  of  these  poems  and  discussion  of  their  use  and  com- 
position. 

33  "Erasmus,  Colet,  and  the  Schoolboy  Jesus,"  Studies  in  the  Renaissance, XX  (1962),  187-94. 

34  Lewis,  p.  158;  Charlton,  p.  57;  compare  their  views  with  that  of  Lindsay  (CHEL,  p.  11):  "Colet 
is  now  best  remembered  by  his  educational  work". 

35  W.  Baldwin,  "William  Shakespeare's  Small  Latine  and  Lesse  Greeke,  (Urbana,  1944).  Baldwin's 
emphasis  is  on  the  later  Renaissance,  although  his  study  starts  with  Erasmus  and  his  con- 
tribution to  St  Paul's.  Not  concerned  with  the  originality  of  this  work  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  somewhat  anachronistic  for  our  purposes. 

36  See,  for  example,  Letters  230  &  237  {CWE  II).  See  Letter  108  (CWE,  I)  for  Erasmus's  feeling 
that  he  is  unprepared  for  his  theological  studies  without  Greek. 

37  Polydore  Vergil  Çinglicae  historiae,  lib.  xxvi)  and  John  Leland  (Principium...  virorum  encomia, 
Encomia  100)  link  Colet  with  the  rise  of  Italian  influence  and  the  revival  of  the  classics  in 
England;  Knight  (pp.  92-103)  gives  a  fuller  account  of  Colet's  contemporary  reputation. 

38  See  Hogrefe,  pp.  74-77  &  141,  for  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  Greek  at  the  univer- 
sities; however,  she  does  not  speak  of  the  place  of  St  Paul's  in  this  movement 

39  See  Knight  pp.  106-1 10  and  Charlton,  pp.  1 16-8,  for  Greek  study  in  other  schools  established 
at  this  time. 

40  One  of  the  most  effective  educational  alternatives  at  this  time,  and  one  which  falls  outside 
the  range  of  "formal"  institutions,  is  the  household  school,  such  as  that  established  by 
Thomas  More;  clearly  much  of  the  Greek  being  taught  in  England  at  this  time  was  being 
conducted  by  private  tutors  in  this  way. 

41  See  Hogrefe,  p.  75,  and  More's  letter  to  Erasmus  in  1520,  in  Opus  epistolarum  Des.  Erasmi 
Roterodami,  ed.  P.S.  Allen  (Oxford,  1926),  IV,  236  (Letter  1087),  where  he  speaks  of  Clement's 
appointment  Significantly,  Thomas  Lupset  succeeded  Clement  as  Greek  professor  at  Ox- 
ford. 

42  Anglicae  historiae,  lib.  xxvi;  Knight  p.  93. 

43  Ibid,  p.  97. 

44  St  Paul's  influence  on  other  schools  was  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  area  of  Greek 
studies.  See  McDonnell,  pp.  33-7,  Charlton,  p.  117,  and  Hogrefe,  p.  141. 

45  This  misrepresentation  is  shared  by  Colet's  defenders,  such  as  Jayne  and  Charlton,  as  well 
as  his  critics,  such  as  Leach  and  Lewis. 
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46  See  Rieger's  important  article  for  discussion  of  the  correlation  between  purity  of  style  and  I 
chastity. 

47  See  Craig  R.  Thompson's  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in  Erasmus's  canon,  inl 
the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  The  Literary  and  Educational  Writings,  Vol.  XXIII  of  CWE 
(Toronto,  1978),  and  that  of  its  translator,  Betty  J.  Knott,  CFFEXXIV,280-3. 

48  A  sense  of  More's  indebtedness  to  Colet  is  suggested  by  his  well-known  letter  to  him,  dating 
from  (approximately)  1504;  the  text  of  the  letter  is  translated  in  Knight,  pp.  139-144. 

49  The  subject  matter,  hardly  compatible  with  the  idea  that  only  Christian  authors  were  read 
at  St  Paul's,  seems  to  have  caused  no  anxiety  for  the  trustees.  Ritwise,  Surmaster  under  Lily 
during  Colet's  lifetime,  and  second  High  Master,  had  a  weakness  for  drama;  he  was  dis- 
missed for  negligence. 

50  De  duplici  copia  verborum  ac  rerum  commentarii  duo,  tr.  Betty  J  Knott,  Vol  XXIV  of  CWE 
(Toronto,  1978),  p.  285:  here,  in  his  dedicatory  epistle,  Erasmus  speaks  of  the  suitability  of 
the  De  copia  for  students  with  a  fair  proficiency  in  Latin. 

51  Ibid^  Ch.  33.  A  telling  instance  of  Colet's  attitude  towards  eloquence  and  his  insensitivity  to 
subtleties  of  rhetoric,  is  to  be  found  in  Letter  106.  In  1499  Erasmus  sent  Colet  a  draft  of  Book 
II  of  the  Antibarbari,  containing  a  vigorous  but  ironic  argument  against  rhetoric  and  elo- 
quence; the  thrust  of  the  work  as  a  whole  was  meant  to  undermine  this  position.  Colet  failed 
to  perceive  the  irony  and  wrote  to  Erasmus  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the  argument  With 
surprising  delicacy,  Erasmus  urged  Colet  to  reserve  his  judgement  until  he  had  read  the  rest 
of  the  work,  to  which  Colet  replied  that  you  "could  not  possibly  refute  the  argument  you 
have  already  put  forward." 

52  De  copia,  p.  285;  Letter  593  {CWE,  IV). 

53  Colet  was  particularly  concerned  to  obtain  works  whose  methods  and  materials  were  suited 
to  the  level  of  the  students,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  De  copia,  the  De  ratione,  and  his  own 
aeditio.  He  had  commissioned  a  Latin  syntax  from  Linacre  which  he  eventually  rejected  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  too  difficult  (see  CWE  II,  Letters  227  &  230). 

54  The  analysis  of  Eclogue  II  was  not  in  the  unauthorized  1511  edition,  and  was  inserted  by 
Erasmus  in  the  1512  edition  which  he  prepared  for  Colet  This  provides  a  further  example 
of  his  desire  (supported  by  Colet)  to  use  literature  as  a  means  of  moral  instruction  for  the 
boys  of  St  Paul's. 

55  The  view  of  Colet  as  patron  naturally  implies  a  "remuneration"  for  the  author's  services, 
which  Erasmus  certainly  expected  Given  to  parsimony,  Colet  was  slow  and  not  overly 
generous  in  settling  with  Erasmus.  However,  the  latter's  willingness  to  continue  to  prepare 
comparatively  minor  educational  works  for  Colet  suggests  his  interest  in  the  school  and  his 
compatibility  with  the  Dean. 

56  See  Reedijk's  account  of  their  composition,  use,  and  importance,  in  his  edition  of  the  poems. 

57  See  CWE  L  Letters  106-1 1,  for  some  of  the  theological  disagreements  between  Colet  and  Eras- 
mus. Colet  was  much  readier  to  disagree  with  Erasmus  on  theological  matters  than  on  educa- 
tional ones,  although  even  in  this  he  became  more  tractable  as  Erasmus  became  more 
famous. 

58  See  Erasmus's  prefatory  remarks  to  the  De  octo  orationis  partium  construction  libellus  (1515); 
the  text  is  also  available  in  Letter  341  (CWE  III). 

59  J.  Coleto,  aeditio ..  (1527;  Menston,  1974),  from  the  "lytell  proheme  to  the  boke."  Colet's  teach- 
ing methods  were  more  "modern"  than  Erasmus's,  in  that  they  called  for  less  memorization 
and  greater  emphasis  on  conversation.  The  difference  is  noticed  by  Erasmus  in  Letter  222 
(CWE  II). 

60  Cited  Charlton,  p.  65;  the  full  text  appears  in  Opus  epistolarum,W,  88-107  (Letter  1581). 

61  Charlton,  p.  64;  the  passage  if  from  More's  famous  letter  to  the  University  of  Oxford  (1518), 
and  the  full  text  appears  in  F.E.  Rogers,  The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  More  (Princeton,  1947), 
pp.  112-120. 

62  CWE,  IL  Letter  258. 


The  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  1, 1558-1570*' 


NARASINGHA  P.  SIL 


V^ueen  Elizabeth  was,  to  say  the  least,  and  to  quote  a  recent  historian  of 
her  court,  "an  able,  charming,  yet  imperious  and  idiosyncratic  queen."1  In- 
deed these  qualities  ordered  her  selection  and  control  of  her  courtiers  and 
Councillors.  Convention  dictated  her  choice  of  several  men  who  had  served 
her  family  well.  More  particularly,  she  was  ready  to  accommodate  the  "old 
flock  of  Hatfield"  -  those  ten  or  so  Marian  Councillors  who  had  rushed  to 
hail  their  new  monarch  upon  Mary's  death. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  one  of  the  Hatfield  group  who  came  to  serve 
his  new  mistress  with  a  credential  that  was  indeed  impressive,  if  not  al- 
together impeccable.  Beginning  as  a  young  pensioner  under  Henry  VIII  in 
1526,  Pembroke  (William  Herbert  until  1551)  had  risen  to  the  eminence  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  King's  Privy  Chamber  and  a  royal  kinsman  by  1540.  In 
1547  he  became  one  of  the  most  influential  Councillors  of  Edward  VI.  He 
successfully  defied  two  very  powerful  politicians:  Somerset  in  1549  and  Nor- 
thumberland in  1553.  His  military  skill  helped  avert  two  major  national 
crises:  the  Western  Rebellion  of  1549  and  the  Wyatt  Rebellion  of  1554.2 

This  impressive  record,  however,  was  past  history.  At  51,  a  rather  advanced 
age  by  sixteenth-century  standards,  he  possessed  neither  the  youthful  appeal 
of  a  Leicester  nor  the  political  and  professional  acumen  of  a  Cecil.  Past  mid- 
dle age,  the  Earl,  now  a  senior  and  venerable  royal  servant,  slowed  his  pace. 
The  aggressive  dies  halcionii  were  over.  He  now  applied  himself  diligently  to 
preserving  his  goodwill  and  maintaining  his  influence  in  the  new  regime. 

The  aging  Earl  had  also  been  suffering  from  ill  health  since  1557,  most 
gh  probably  high  blood  pressure.3  He  was  ill  again  in  June  1560.  In  that 
month  Robert  Dudley  (Earl  of  Leicester  since  1564)  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex:  "The  Erie  of  Pembroke  is  at  Hendon,  and  as  yet  dare  not  his 


*  This  is  the  second  half  of  a  two-part  study  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The 
first  half  appeared  in  Renaissance  and  Reform  /  Renaissance  et  Réforme,  22 
(1986),  159-179. 
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physicians  assure  his  recovery/'4  His  condition  became  critical  in  the  fall 
of  1564.  On  11  September  Richard  Clough  reported  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner 
that  "the  Earl  of  Pembroke  lies  at  God's  mercy."5  He  was  reported  to  be  in- 
disposed as  late  as  21  November,  and  then  convalescing  through  March  of 
the  next  year.  Guzman  de  Silva  wrote  on  31  March  1565  that  "the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  has  not  left  his  house  for  a  long  time  through  illness."6  He  was 
indisposed  again  in  the  early  spring  of  1566,7  and  his  illness  returned  again 
sometime  between  mid-October  and  December  1568.  The  last  reference  to 
his  illness  is  contained  in  his  communication  of  29  September  1569.8 

An  unfortunate  amalgam  of  bad  health  and  bad  luck  plagued  the  last 
years  of  the  Earl's  life.  Unwittingly,  he  twice  courted  the  Queen's  displeasure 
during  1566-9.  Indeed,  in  1569  he  almost  faced  charges  of  treason.  However, 
Pembroke  was  still  able  to  hold  his  own  and  regain  his  credibility,  though 
one  notices  in  his  efforts  the  desperation  of  a  tired  old  man. 

Admittedly  Pembroke's  career  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  government  does  not 
and  indeed  cannot  claim  the  same  status  as  that  of  Cecil  or  Leicester  in  the 
historiography  of  Tudor  politics  and  administration.  Ironically  enough,  even 
though  he  belonged  to  the  inner  ring  of  the  Councillors  in  the  1560s,  his 
role  in  early  Elizabethan  reign  has  gone  largely  unrecognized.  The  most 
recent  collection  of  articles  on  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  allows  him  only  one 
listing  in  the  index.9 

On  the  other  hand,  a  detailed  examination  of  the  Earl's  conduct  in  govern- 
ment in  the  late  1550s  and  1560s  enables  us  to  see  how  the  Queen  made  use 
of  her  servants  and  why  she  was  disposed  favourably  to  many  of  them. 
Bishop  Cox  was  not  the  only  one  who  could  boast  that  "she  hath  borne  with 
me  and  put  up  with  many  complaints  against  me,  in  consideration  of  my 
age  and  for  that  I  was  her  father's  and  brother's  servant"10  Pembroke  might 
not  have  given  occasion  for  too  many  complaints,  but  he  did  survive  two 
crises  and  died  in  dignity.  The  secret  of  the  Earl's  success  was  his  modera- 
tion and  his  loyalty  to  the  Crown  as  well  as  to  the  court  faction  to  which  he 
belonged.  Above  all  he  was  fortunate  in  eliciting  the  goodwill  of  the  Queen 
who  could  recognize  the  worth  of  a  faithful  and  useful  servant  even  after  he 
had  compromised  himself  twice  in  two  delicate  situations. 


Pembroke's  official  as  well  as  personal  relationships  wih  the  Queen  began 
well.  On  25  April  1559  he  arranged  a  magnificent  dinner  for  Elizabeth  at 
his  London  residence,  Baynard's  Castle.11    On  6  June  he  represented  his 
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mistress  at  St  George's  dinner  at  Windsor.12  As  the  Spanish  ambassador 
noted  accurately,  "since  the  new  Queen  succeeded  he  has  always  been  about 
the  palace  and  does  not  leave  her  side."13 

The  Earl's  sphere  of  activity  was  spread  outside  the  confines  of  courtly 
ceremonies  into  the  arena  of  administration.  He,  of  course,  did  not  become 
a  minister  with  a  portfolio  probably  because  of  his  failing  health.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, as  Paul  Johnson  maintains,  that  Pembroke  "was  given  no  job,  because 
he  was  barely  literate."14  On  Elizabeth's  accession  he  received  a  commis- 
sion to  defend  the  Scottish  borders,  Berwick,  Portsmouth,  and  Isle  of  Wight 
On  24  November  1558  he  regained  the  presidency  of  the  Marches  of  Wales 
which  he  had  surrendered  to  Mary's  nominee  only  a  month  earlier.15  In 
1559  he  received  the  lieutenancy  for  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire  as  well  as 
the  commission  to  administer  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.16  On  25  May  he  wit- 
nessed the  Queen's  pledge  to  observe  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis.17  He 
probably  had  a  hand  in  this  treaty  with  France  which  sought  to  provide  a 
peaceful  and  somewhat  profitable  solution  to  the  problem  of  Calais.  He  had 
led  the  Anglo-French  war  of  1557-8  and  the  French  had  a  respectful  regard 
for  his  military  skill.18  His  growing  importance  in  government  was  noted  by 
the  German  diplomat  Baron  Kasper  von  Breunner.19  Cecil  frankly  acknow- 
ledged his  colleague's  influence  in  foreign  policy  matters  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler.20 

Pembroke,  never  known  for  being  affable,  yet  managed  to  maintain  his 
popularity  in  court  At  least  he  succeeded  in  befriending  Cecil  and  Dudley, 
leaders  of  the  two  rival  factions  in  the  Elizabethan  court.  Cecil's  Protestant 
faction  favoured  a  vigorous  programme  designed  to  secure  for  the  realm 
some  measure  of  financial  strength,  a  good  succession,  an  efficient  defense, 
and  an  assertion  of  England's  independence  in  the  diplomatic  sphere.  His 
arch-rival,  Dudley,  was  also  a  Protestant  and  a  supporter  of  war  against 
France. 

Both  men,  however,  differed  in  their  strategies  against  France  and  Spain. 
Dudley  inspired  the  idea  of  an  English  armed  intervention  on  the  side  of 
the  Huguenots  in  France.  A  corollary  of  this  anti-French  policy  was 
England's  closer  diplomatic  tie  with  Scotland,  her  sensitive  "postern  gate," 
to  which  France  was  fast  gaining  access.  To  this  end,  Cecil's  policy  was  to 
help  foment  Protestant  and  nationalist  sentiment  against  France  in  Scot- 
land. Towards  Spain,  both  Cecil  and  Dudley  held  almost  similar  attitudes: 
she  was  England's  natural  enemy.  But,  while  Cecil  favoured  a  policy  of 
aiding  anti-Spanish  feeling  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  late  sixties,  Dudley 
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feared  that  England  would  be  greatly  inconvenienced  by  antagonizing  Spain. 
The  government  appeared  to  follow  Cecil's  Scottish  policy,  as  was  evident 
in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  of  6  July  1560.21  The  Queen  was  to  follow  the 
Secretary's  policy  in  1568-9. 

Although  Pembroke  remained  ostensibly  friendly  to  both  Cecil  and  Dud- 
ley, he  was  soon  to  ally  with  the  latter.  Lord  Robert  Dudley  hailed  from  a 
dangerous  stock.  His  immediate  forbears  had  all  been  executed  for  treason. 
Yet  this  family  history  had  done  little  to  soften  his  political  adventurism. 
Since  the  death  of  his  wife  Amy  under  suspicious  circumstances  in  Septem- 
ber 1560,  this  "dangerous  faux  bonhomme"  a  disciple  of  "Nicholas  the 
Florentine,"  had  become  an  open  contender  for  the  royal  hand.  Even  ear- 
lier his  intimacy  with  Elizabeth  had  inspired  court  gossip  and  jealousy.  Now 
as  the  supreme  channel  of  the  Queen's  favour,  he  attracted  allies  and  aug- 
mented his  political  fortune. 

Pembroke  had  defied  Dudley's  father,  Northumberland,  and  had  seen 
him  lose  his  life  on  the  block.  It  is  curious  that  he  now  allied  with  the  son 
of  his  former  political  adversary.  Probably  the  Earl,  himself  a  soldier,  was 
fond  of  young  warriors.  In  fact  Dudley  served  as  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance 
under  Pembroke  in  the  Anglo-French  war  of  1557  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  St  Quentin.  The  marriage  between  Pembroke's  son  and  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  and  Dudley's  brother- 
in-law,  helped  further  cement  their  relationships.22  Above  all,  both  Dudley 
and  Pembroke  had  been  pensioners  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  and  thus  both 
basically  sympathized  with  Spain  in  spite  of  their  official  and  personal 
religious  affiliations.  Pembroke  was  one  of  the  few  Councillors  to  lend  moral 
support  to  Sir  Robert  when  ugly  rumours  about  the  mysterious  death  of  his 
wife  began  to  float  (actually  she  probably  died  of  breast  cancer).23  At  the 
same  time  the  Earl  advised  him  not  to  antagonize  Cecil,  even  though  the 
latter  had  reportedly  been  convinced  of  Dudley's  complicity  in  his  wife's 
death.  Pembroke  knew  that  the  Queen  favoured  her  Secretary  above  all  other 
courtiers  and  Councillors,  and  therefore  it  was  unwise  to  incite  her  by  going 
against  her  favourite  overtly.  He,  of  course,  encouraged  a  marriage  between 
Elizabeth  and  Dudley.  In  1562  there  was  a  strong  rumour  that  the  Queen 
had  been  sectetly  mâfYled  to  Sir  Robert  at  Baynard's  Castle.24 

Pembroke'i  alliance  with  Dudley  certainly  made  him  important  and  in- 
fluential. In  his  bid  to  gain  the  support  of  the  pro-Habsburg  faction  in  the 
council,  t)udley  had  sought  the  Spanish  ambassador's  help  in  exchange  for 
aiding  the  latter's  effort  to  effect  a  Catholic  revival  in  England.  Alvaro  de  la 
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Quadra  wanted  Sir  Robert  to  move  the  Queen  to  send  an  English  delega- 
tion to  the  Council  of  Trent  which  was  about  to  reconvene.  Cecil  found  Nor- 
thampton, Pembroke,  and  Bacon  very  influential  in  the  matter  of  the  Council 
of  Trent25  He  even  admitted  how  "hir  Majesty  did  choose"  him  along  with 
"the  Lord  Kepar  Bacon  Erl  Arundell  and  Penbrooke  Mr.  Petre  Mason"  as 
the  Councillors  to  deliberate  on  the  delegation  to  be  dispatched  to  Trent26 

Historians  beginning  with  William  Camden  down  to  Wallace  MacCaffrey 
have  dwelt  elaborately  on  the  political  rivalry  between  Pembroke  and  Cecil.27 
Unfortunately,  there  is  little  positive  evidence  to  support  this  theme.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  on  two  occasions  the  Earl  avoided  open  friction 
with  Cecil.  He  crossed  the  Secretary's  path  for  the  first  time  in  1552  while 
trying  to  oblige  a  friend  with  a  wardship  for  which  Cecil  himself  was  a  can- 
didate. The  Earl  now  requested  his  colleague  withdraw  his  suit  and  promised 
to  recompense  him  with  as  much  as  the  wardship  was  worth.28  In  1565,  upon 
the  death  of  Rowland  Meyrick,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  Pembroke  tried  to  foist 
his  candidate,  Elis  Pryse  of  Plas  Iolyn,  on  the  vacant  see.  Archbishop  Parker, 
however,  chose  Cecil's  nominee,  Nicholas  Robinson.  Pembroke  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  this  choice,  though  he  appears  to  have  incurred  some  financial 
loss.29 

There  is  also  no  evidence  suggesting  Cecil's  hostility  to  Pembroke.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Secretary  admired  the  Earl's  patriotism.  The  latter  also 
professed  his  friendship  with  him.  As  early  as  30  May  1560,  Bernard 
Hampton  had  written  to  Cecil  (who  was  on  his  way  to  the  north):  "My  lord 
'Penbrooke'  wills  me  to  make  his  most  hearty  commendations,  and  says  that 
he  forgets  not  to  follow  your  advice  if  occasion  so  require."30  On  13  July 
Clinton  informed  Cecil  "My  Lord  Pembroke  is  your  very  good  friend."31  Sir 
Henry  Killigrew  regarded  both  Clinton  and  Pembroke  steadfast  supporters 
of  the  Secretary.32  Quite  naturally  the  Earl  mediated  between  Cecil  and 
Throckmorton  when  both  men  fell  out33  In  fact  Pembroke,  Cecil,  and 
Leicester  collaborated  in  a  mining  enterprise  organized  by  Daniel  Hechstet- 
ter  in  1565,  which  later  came  to  be  called  the  Mines  Royal  Corporation.34 

While  he  was  profiting  from  his  political  alliance,  Pembroke  was  assiduous 
in  service.  During  1560-4  he  received  several  financial  commissions  as  well 
as  commissions  of  the  peace  in  a  number  of  counties.35  He  even  acted  as 
the  temporary  Lord  Treasurer  during  the  incumbent,  Winchester's  illness  in 
1563.36  The  Earl  also  appears  to  have  come  into  the  Crown's  favour.  On  15 
January  1562  he  once  again  treated  the  Queen  to  a  dinner  at  his  residence. 
Henry  Machyn  records  that  "at  nyght  there  was  grett  chere  and  a  grett 
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bankett,  and  after  a  maske,  and  here  grace  tared  all  nyght"37  The  Council- 
lor exchanged  expensive  gifts  with  his  monarch  on  the  New  Year's  day  1562. 
The  Pembroke  gifts  consisted  of  a  purse  of  black  silk  and  silver  knit  (in  new 
angells  valued  at  £30)  from  the  Earl  and  a  cherry  bag  of  crimson  satin  (in 
new  angells  valued  at  £15)  from  the  Countess.  Elizabeth  presented  a  gilded 
covered  spice  plate  (weighing  31  oz.)  and  a  gilt  cup  (18  oz.)  to  the  Earl,  and 
another  covered  gilt  cup  (27  oz.)  to  his  wife.  These  gifts  were  more  expen- 
sive than  any  presented  to  the  fourteen  other  lay  nobles  on  the  occasion.38 
The  Queen's  generosity  to  her  Councillor  was  apparent  when  Pembroke  ob- 
tained on  23  June  1564  a  patent  for  eighteen  sinecures  worth  £86  4s  lid.39 


The  first  rupture  in  this  amicable  relationship  between  the  Queen  and  her 
Councillor  occurred  over  the  issue  of  the  royal  succession.  Pembroke  cer- 
tainly hoped  for  a  stable  and  sure  succession,  not  because  he  was,  as  Profes- 
sor MacCaffrey  thinks,  a  nervous  and  timid  politician,  nor  even  because  his 
preferences  were  guided  by  any  ideological  or  national  concern,  but  because 
this  hope  was  quite  natural  for  a  peer  who  had  a  great  financial  stake  in  the 
realm.40  His  desire  for  a  stable  succession  led  him  willy-nilly  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Scottish  queen.41  None  the  less,  his  support  for  a  Stuart  succes- 
sion was  a  cautious  one.  He  favoured  the  idea  of  a  personal  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  royal  cousins  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  to  surrender 
her  claim  to  the  English  throne  during  Elizabeth's  lifetime  or  that  of  any  of 
her  heirs.  Only  if  the  English  line  failed  was  Mary  to  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  England.42 

Cecil  did  not  approve  of  any  rapprochement  between  the  two  queens, 
though  he  was  unable  to  dissuade  Elizabeth  from  meeting  her  cousin.43  Most 
probably  the  Queen's  decision  was  influenced  by  Dudley,  whose  stature  in 
court  was  growing  steadily  in  1562,  the  fluctuating  favours  of  his  mercurial 
mistress  notwithstanding.  It  is  well  known  how  Elizabeth  favoured  her 
Secretary  with  the  much  coveted  mastership  of  the  Court  of  Wards  on  10 
January  1561  and  how,  after  having  humiliated  her  intimate  minion  Dud- 
ley, admitted  him  into  the  Privy  Council  in  October  1562.44 

Though  a  supporter  of  the  Stuart  succession,  Pembroke  nevertheless  felt 
uneasy  at  Mary's  refusal  to  marry  Dudley,  who  in  September  1564  became 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Pembroke  also  objected  to  her  marriage  on  29  July 
1565  to  Lord  Darnley,  even  though  the  latter  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
an  English  nobleman.  As  early  as  1  May  Elizabeth's  council  had  determined 
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that  his  marriage  would  be  "unmeet"  and  "prejudicial"  to  the  relationship 
between  the  two  queens  and  had  requested  Mary  to  choose  any  other 
nobleman  from  England.45  Yet  by  July  1566  the  Earl  had  reiterated  his  sup- 
port for  Queen  Mary.46 

The  question  of  succession  entered  a  critical  phase  in  the  fall  of  1566  when 
the  Queen  reconvened  her  Parliament  prorogued  since  10  April  1563.  Par- 
liament offered  to  vote  subsidies  on  condition  that  she  relent  on  the  ques- 
tion of  succession.  On  21  October  the  principal  lay  lords  (except  Pembroke) 
as  well  as  the  bishops  of  London,  York,  Winchester,  and  Durham,  solicited 
the  Queen  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament  to  nominate  her  successor.  It  is  well 
known  how  she  was  annoyed  with  the  pressures  brought  on  her  by  her  sub- 
jects, and  she  called  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  "the  principal  cause  of  this  insist- 
ing," a  "traitor  or  conspirator."47  When  Pembroke,  apparently  in  good  faith 
but  rather  naively,  sought  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  his  young  colleague,  he 
was  reprimanded  by  his  mistress,  who  called  him  "a  swaggering  soldier"  and 
"commanded  ...  [him]  not  to  appear  before  her." 

Though  Leicester  was  able  to  mollify  his  enraged  sovereign  by  protesting 
that  "he  would  die  at  her  feet,"48  Pembroke  failed  to  demonstrate  such  ab- 
ject docility  of  a  minion.  The  Earl,  probably  sick  at  this  time,  also  failed  to 
summon  the  wisdom,  which  informed  Master  Beale  a  generation  later,  that 
"the  Princes  themselves  knowe  best  their  owne  meaninge  and  ther  must  be 
time  and  experience  to  acquainte  them  w[i]th  their  humours  before  a  man 
can  doe  anie  acceptable  service."49  A  sick  old  man,  he  thus  surrendered  to 
royal  rage  silently.  On  the  other  hand,  his  remark  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  status  in  government  and  with  the  Queen's  own  admonition.  Did  not 
Elizabeth,  while  admitting  Cecil  into  the  Privy  Council,  state  that  her  Coun- 
cillor should  "without  respect"  of  her  "private  will"  give  her  that  counsel 
which  he  deemed  best?50  Thus  for  no  fault  of  his  own  Pembroke  unwitting- 
ly compromised  himself  in  an  embarrassing  situation  which  even  in  the 
worst  of  circumstances  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  innocuous 
faux  pas. 

Fortunately  Elizabeth's  reprimand  of  the  Earl  was  meant  to  put  him  off 
for  the  time  being  and  nothing  more.  From  February  1567  onward  we  notice 
him  vigorously  enforcing  the  government's  injunctions  on  the  lands  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland.51  Pembroke  was  still  influential  enough  in  1567 
to  mediate  between  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a  favourite  of 
the  Queen,  who  had  quarrelled  over  the  presidency  of  Wales.52  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  that  year,  through  Leicester's  intervention,  Pembroke  was  advanced 
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to  the  office  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  in  the  royal  household,  vacant  since 
ArundeFs  resignation  in  1564.53 

The  incident  of  1566  did  not  also  affect  the  Earl's  relationships  with  the 
Queen  and  her  influential  Secretary.  Cecil  had  remained  coolly  dispas- 
sionate. Nothing  is  known  about  his  personal  reaction  to  the  "offenders" 
save  an  objective  reporting  of  the  situation.  A  terse  entry  in  the  Secretary's 
diary  reads:  "certen  Lords,  viz.,  Erie  of  Pembroke  and  Lecester  wer  excluded 
the  presence-chamber,  for  furdering  the  proposition  of  the  succession  to  be 
declared  in  Parliament  without  the  Queen's  allowance."54  About  ten  months 
later,  de  Silva  noted  that  "Lord  Robert  is  still  on  very  good  terms  with  the 
Queen,  and  is,  as  usual,  the  person  who  has  most  influence  over  her  al- 
though the  outward  show  of  favour  has  greatly  calmed  down.  Pembroke  acts 
as  Lord  Steward.  He  is  a  friend  of  Leicester,  and  they  have  now  no  rivals, 
as  the  Secretary  proceeds  respectfully,  and  the  rest  who  might  support  him 
are  absent"55 


For  Pembroke  the  crisis  of  1566  was  relatively  a  minor  affair.  He  incurred 
the  Crown's  displeasure  for  his  indiscreet,  though  not  really  offensive,  sup- 
port of  his  indicted  colleague,  but  he  soon  retrieved  the  situation,  partly  by 
virtue  of  his  personal  standing  in  court  and  probably  because  of  his  relation- 
ships with  Leicester.  A  much  more  serious  situation  arose  in  1568-9  when  he 
found  himself  engulfed  in  the  so-called  Marian  plot  and  the  treasonous 
rebellion  of  the  northern  earls.  The  plot  and  the  rebellion  are  familiar  enough 
and  need  not  be  rehearsed  here. 

Mary's  arrival  in  England  on  18  May  1568,  after  her  humiliating  experien- 
ces in  Scotland,  triggered  off  a  conspiracy  in  the  Elizabethan  court  The  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  Marian  plot  were  men  like  Norfolk,  Leicester,  and 
Cecil.  Leicester  and  Cecil  were  the  leading  Councillors  and  the  most  influen- 
tial favourites  of  the  Queen.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was,  in  Camden's  phrase, 
"the  greaest  and  Noblest  man  of  all  the  Nobility  of  England,"  a  royal  cousin, 
and  an  eligible  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.56  As  an  important 
colleague  of  these  Councillors,  Pembroke  was  involved  in  their  intrigues.  He 
did  not  spearhead  the  conspiracy,  but,  as  always,  enlisted  himself  with  the 
faction  in  court  and  council  led  by  politicians  far  more  active  and  astute 
than  himself.57  In  fact  he  was  very  cautious  and  non-committal  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  English  reaction  to  the  Scottish  revolt  against  Mary.58  His  mo- 
tive was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  his  desire  for  a  stable  succession. 
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By  1568  it  had  become  fairly  certain  that  Elizabeth  would  not  marry 
Leicester.  Pembroke,  therefore,  like  a  few  others,  busied  himself  to  ensure 
that  she  either  married  outside  of  England  or  nominated  a  suitable  succes- 
sor to  the  throne.  The  marriage  proposal  between  her  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
the  future  King  Henry  III  of  France,  was  supported  by  Leicester,  Cecil,  and 
Pembroke  on  28  June.59  Obviously,  a  French  marriage  would  solve  two 
problems  at  once.  It  would  eliminate  the  danger  of  a  possible  French  inter- 
ference in  Mary's  cause  and  settle  the  question  of  Elizabeth's  marriage. 

Meanwhile  Pembroke  had  concurred  with  the  council's  decision  to  con- 
fer on  Mary's  case  with  a  view  to  determining  her  guilt  or  innocence  in  the 
Darnley  murder  as  a  precondition  to  her  formal  meeting  with  Elizabeth  in 
London.  Hence  the  conference  of  York  on  4  October  1568.  The  Queen 
selected  Norfolk,  Sussex,  and  Sadler  as  commissioners  for  the  conference.60 
Pembroke,  Cecil,  or  Leicester  did  not  participate  in  this  conference. 
Pembroke  was  also  absent  from  the  conference  when  it  shifted  its  venue  to 
Westminster  on  26  November.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  was  excluded  deliberate- 
ly by  the  Queen  from  the  Westminster  conference.  He  probably  fell  ill  at 
this  time.61 

By  the  spring  of  1569  a  number  of  courtiers  such  as  Pembroke,  Arundel, 
and  the  latter's  son-in-law,  Lord  Lumley,  had  definitely  subscribed  to  the 
marriage  plan  between  Norfolk  and  Mary  that  had  been  hatched  at  York 
by  Northumberland  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  among  others.  There  was 
nothing  particularly  wrong  with  the  plan.  The  Queen  of  Scots'  marriage  to 
an  English  nobleman  would  probably  have  been  the  most  desirable  solu- 
tion to  the  entire  problem  of  succession.  A  few  years  earlier  Elizabeth  her- 
self had  virtually  upset  her  cousin  by  proposing  a  marriage  with  her 
insufferable  "horsemaster,"  Leicester.  A  Protestant  like  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
the  Vice  Chamberlain,  in  charge  of  Mary's  custody,  had  approved  of  the 
Norfolk  marriage.  Even  the  anti-Stuart  Cecil  cautiously  but  certainly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  proposal,  albeit  he  remained  sceptical  about  the  projected 
match.  Thus,  although  he  agreed  to  speak  to  the  Queen  on  the  Duke's  be- 
half, he  perhaps  rightly  observed,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Nicholas  White,  "I  can 
assure  you  the  Queen's  Majesty  at  this  present  so  mislyketh  it,  as  I  know 
nobody  dare  deale  therein."62 

The  familiar  story  of  how  the  Norfolk  marriage  plan  became  hopelessly 
entangled  with  religion,  politics,  and  rebellion  need  not  detain  us  here.  Cam- 
den has  written  that  several  Councillors,  notably  Winchester,  Leicester,  and 
Pembroke,  "pick'd  Quarrels  against  Cecyl,"  not  because  he  had  antagonized 
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Spain  by  seizing  the  so-called  "Spanish  treasure"  from  four  Genoese  ships 
but  really  because  "they  thought  much  of  his  Power  with  the  Queen, 
suspected  him  to  favour  the  House  of  Suffolk  in  the  Succession  of  the  Crown, 
and  feared  lest  he  would  hinder  the  cause  of  their  Designs/'63 

Camden's  partiality  to  his  patron,  Cecil,  and  his  dislike  for  Leicester  and 
his  faction  are  well  known.64  Even  his  explanation  may  not  be  entirely  ac- 
curate. Certainly  it  will  not  apply  to  Pembroke's  behaviour.  There  was  little 
justification  in  fearing  a  Suffolk  succession.  The  Queen  herself  had  decided 
against  it  Leicester  et  al.  might  have  been  jealous  of  the  overbearing 
Secretary,  but  Pembroke  had  always  been  his  cautious  collaborator. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  Pembroke  firmly  believed  that  England  needed 
Spanish  friendship  in  order  to  avoid  being  dominated  by  France.  The  Anglo- 
Spanish  amity  depended  on  the  Anglo-Netherlands  trade.  The  English  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  (the  Earl  was  one  of  their  patrons)  had  always  derived 
benefits  from  their  trade  with  Antwerp.  After  their  sudden  expulsion  follow- 
ing a  Spanish  measure  in  1563,  the  English  trade  in  Antwerp  was  reopened 
in  January  1565.  Cecil's  efforts  to  antagonize  Spain  would  mean  the  sure 
disruption  of  this  lucrative  Netherlands  trade.  Thus  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers as  well  as  a  number  of  conservative  or  Catholic  nobles  became 
alarmed  at  the  Secretary's  growing  influence  at  court65 

Probably  Pembroke's  support  for  Spain  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
being  a  Spanish  pensioner.  Since  Queen  Mary's  reign,  he  had  been  a  regular 
recipient  of  the  Spanish  largesse.  King  Philip  relied  on  the  services  of  men 
like  Pembroke,  Arundel,  and  a  few  others,  and  greatly  worried  over  the  ar- 
rest of  the  two  earls  in  1569  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Rebellion.66 
Yet  Pembroke  had  little  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  even  though 
he  was  related  to  Northumberland  inasmuch  as  the  northern  Earl  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Charles  Somerset,  Pembroke's  kinsman. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  Pembroke  was  quite  capable  of  switch- 
ing loyalties  whenever  necessary.  In  1558  the  Count  of  Feria  could  write  con- 
fidently that  the  Earl  was  "one  of  the  best  servants"  of  the  Spanish  king.  In 
1566  de  Silva  was  informed  that  the  insignia  of  the  Spanish  king  were 
replaced  by  those  of  the  French  king  at  Windsor  Palace  with  the  consent 
and  consultation  of  Leicester  and  Pembroke.  This  volte  face  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  French  ambassador  had  distributed  500,000  crowns  among 
a  number  of  Councillors  of  whom  "Pembroke  is  considered  greedy  . . .  and 
Leicester  is  needy."67 
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None  the  less  Pembroke  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  north- 
ern earls  with  which  the  Norfolk-Mary  marriage  plan  came  to  be  associated. 
On  1  August  1569,  Gureau  de  Spes  mentioned  Pembroke  as  one  of  the  Coun- 
cillors trying  to  get  the  Queen  of  Scots  declared  Elizabeth's  successor.  'There 
certainly  will  be  some  turmoil  about,"  the  ambassador  predicted  accurately. 
He  further  reported  that  Leicester  and  Cecil  supported  Mary's  succession. 
On  5  August  de  Spes  wrote  again  that  Pembroke  was  "suspected  of  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  party."68  As  early  as  1  February  Norfolk  had 
made  Pembroke,  Leicester,  Arundel,  Effingham,  Cecil,  and  William  Cordell 
trustees  of  his  estates  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  for  his  son  and  heir,  Philip 
Howard.69 

We  cannot,  however,  assume  that  the  Earl's  support  for  the  marriage  meant 
by  implication  his  wilful  connivance  at  the  Northern  Rebellion.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  activities  in  this  regard  were  straightforward  enough.  Along  with 
Leicester  he  sent  a  formal  proposal  to  Mary  on  Norfolk's  behalf.  He  of  course 
advised  Norfolk  and  Leicester  to  keep  the  Secretary  and  the  Queen  informed 
of  the  proposal.  When  the  Duke  discovered  to  his  embarrassment  that  his 
intentions  had  reached  the  royal  ears,  he  sought  Pembroke's  counsel  once 
again.  The  Earl,  never  a  supporter  of  wanton  violence,  warned  the  frightened 
young  man  against  any  rash  move  and  "bade  him  to  be  on  good  Hope,  and 
cheered  him  up  as  well  as  he  could."70  The  Duke  withdrew  into  his  country 
house  at  Kenninghall  instead  of  calling  on  the  Queen  as  commanded.  After 
repeated  summonses  from  the  court,  he  at  last  set  out  for  Windsor  on  30 
September  1569.  On  the  way  at  Burnham  on  3  October,  he  was  arrested  by 
Francis  Knollys  and  Henry  Neville. 


Norfolk's  arrest  was  part  of  the  Queen's  plan  to  confine  all  those  involved 
in  the  marriage  plan.  By  the  last  week  of  September,  Pembroke  and  Arun- 
del had  been  put  under  house  arrest  at  Windsor.  Leicester  and  Cecil,  also 
accused  of  being  privy  to  the  marriage  plan,  got  off  with  a  royal  reprimand. 
In  characteristic  fashion,  Leicester  had  gone  on  his  knees,  confessed,  cried, 
and  apologised.  Cecil,  on  the  other  hand,  "excused  himself  by  claiming  that 
he  had  kept  a  foot  in  his  [Norfolk's]  camp  solely  to  keep  himself  informed 
of  their  designs."71  On  the  29th  Pembroke  was  interrogated  by  nine  com- 
missioners including  Clinton,  Effingham,  Knollys,  and  Cecil.  During  inter- 
rogation the  Earl  protested  that  he  did  not  initiate  the  marriage  plan  which 
was  first  reported  to  him  by  the  Duke  himself.  He  admitted  having  written 
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with  Leicester  a  letter  to  Mary  believing  that  it  contained  nothing  prejudi- 
cial against  the  English  Queen.  He  further  declared  that  Norfolk,  Leicester, 
and  Throckmorton  discussed  the  match  with  him  several  times,  but  all  the 
supporters  of  the  marriage  had  at  all  times  been  concerned  that  the  Queen 
of  Scots  relinquish  her  claims  detrimental  to  her  English  cousin,  agree  to 
the  religion  to  be  established  in  England  and  Scotland,  dissolve  her  French 
connection  and  establish  one  with  England,  and  let  the  latter  control  the 
government  of  the  former.72 

Indeed  the  Earl  was  sincere  in  his  deposition.  The  Bishop  of  Ross'  ac- 
counts of  the  conference  on  Mary's  marriage  contained  the  English 
proposals  made  to  her,  which  included  her  submission  to  Elizabeth  and  her 
concurrence  to  the  establishment  of  Protestant  religion  in  Scotland.73  Most 
important,  Pembroke  pointed  out  that  his  participation  in  all  the  marriage 
conferences  was  fully  known  to  Cecil  and  Leicester  who  knew  "with  what 
earnestness  ...  [he  had]  always  protested  with  ...  [his]  life,  lands,  body  and 
goods,  the  maintenance  of  God's  true  religion  now  established  by  her  Majes- 
ty, and  the  conservation  of  her  Majesty's  person,  quiet,  estate,  and  dignity 
against  all  the  attempts-yea,  or  motioners  of  the  contrary."74  On  10  October, 
during  his  second  interrogation,  he  solicited  his  examiners  "to  be  a  meane 
to  the  Quenes  Majesty  to  be  his  graciooss  good  Lady,  for  he  had  rather  be 
under  the  Erth  than  to  lyye  in  Dout  of  hir  Indignation."75 

The  Earl  appears  to  have  presented  a  solid  defense.  As  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador reported,  the  interrogators  faced  an  awkward  situation.  All  the  ac- 
cused "did  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  Council  in  approving  of  the  marriage 
of  the  queen  of  Scotland  with  an  Englishman,  and  subsequently  approving 
of  Norfolk  himself."  Yet  they  hesitated  to  award  a  verdict  of  innocence  fear- 
ing that  "if  they  let  them  go  the  disturbance  will  be  all  the  greater."76  There 
was  enough  ground  for  precaution.  Late  in  September,  the  Council  had  writ- 
ten to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  President  of  the  Council  of  the  North,  directing 
him  to  watch  out  for  any  "lewd"  person  attempting  unlawful  actions.  The 
Lord  President  arranged  for  a  meeting  with  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of 
Yorkshire.  On  8  October  he  conferred  with  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmorland  at  York. 

However,  when  by  mid-November,  the  possibility  of  a  northern  rebellion 
became  clear,  Pembroke  was  entrusted  with  his  usual  military  duties.  On  4 
November  he  received  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Devonshire.  On  the 
20th  he  obtained  the  lord  lieutenancy  for  Somerset  and  Wiltshire.  He  was 
to  take  command  of  a  force  of  15,000  men  composed  of  the  levies  from  a 
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number  of  counties.  As  Cecil  informed  Sadler  on  26  November,  "the  quenes 
majesty  shall  have  an  army  here  [Windsor]  about  hir  person  xvm.  men  by 
the  10  of  December.  Whereof  my  lord  of  Pembrook  shall  be  generall."77 

Yet  the  Earl  was  not  officially  released  from  house  arrest  until  the  third 
week  of  November.  As  late  as  4  October  the  Spanish  ambassador  referred 
to  his  confinement  By  8  November  the  Earl  was  permitted  to  stay  in  his 
London  home.  He  was  reported  to  have  procured  his  release  by  leaving  his 
two  sons  in  the  court  as  hostages  and  by  bribing  a  Queen's  favourite  servant 
with  £  1000.  By  the  third  week  of  November,  Pembroke  was  at  Wilton.78 

Pembroke's  loyalty  during  the  short-lived  Northern  Rebellion  (c.  8  Oc- 
tobers. 22  December  1569)  was  unquestionable.  The  deposition  of  the  rebel 
earls  that  their  uprising  "hath  bene  faithfully  and  deliberately  considered 
and  devised  by  the  highe  and  mightie  Prince  Thomas  Duke  of  Norffolke, 
Henry,  Erie  oiArundell,  William,  Erie  ofPenbrooke,  and  the  said  Erles  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  Westmorland,  and  diverse  others  of  the  auncyent  Nobilitie" 
could  have  compromised  Pembroke  seriously,  even  though  they  had 
protested  that  they  merely  sought  to  remove  the  "enemies  of  the  realm  near 
the  Queen's  person."79  Fortunately  for  the  Earl,  the  Lord  President  of  the 
North,  who  was  also  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Queen's  army  during  the  rebel- 
lion, vouched  for  Pembroke's  loyalty.  In  his  letter  of  6  December,  Sussex 
wrote  to  Cecil  how  Pembroke,  Arundel,  and  Norfolk  detested  the  activities 
of  the  rebellious  earls,  who  "abuse  the  people  in  the  places  near  to  them 
with  those  delusions."80  The  Privy  Council,  too,  did  not  set  store  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  northern  earls  who  had  associated  Pembroke  with  their  cause. 
In  fact  the  Queen  signified  her  goodwill  to  him  through  the  council. 

This  royal  gesture  must  have  been  greatly  reassuring  to  the  Earl.  In  final 
protestation  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  he  wrote  on  5  December  that  he 
was  never  "privey  to  somuche  as  a  Mocion  of  any  Attempt,  either  of  these 
banckerupt  Erles,  or  anie  Man's  ells"  against  religion  or  the  Queen's  person. 
He  declared:  "for  God  forbid  I  should  lieve  the  Howre,  nowe  in  myne  olde 
Age  to  staine  my  former  Lief  with  one  spott  of  Disloyaltie."81  This  was  a 
truly  eloquent  protestation  of  faithfulness.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  sincerity  of 
this  statement  is  beyond  doubt.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  it  was  meant  to 
sound  convincing.  Pembroke  could  very  well  have  been  a  covert  sympathizer 
of  the  rebellion  inasmuch  as  it  was  designed,  inter  alia,  to  unseat  the  power- 
ful Secretary.  He  certainly  was  not  interested  in  the  revival  of  ancient  cus- 
tom or  religion  -  one  of  the  professed  objectives  of  the  rebellion.  Most 
probably  he  sincerely  supported  Norfolk's  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
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This  had  associated  him  with  the  Northern  Rebellion  as  well  as  with  the 
cause  of  the  Catholics.82 

Nevertheless,  of  all  the  Councillors,  it  was  Cecil,  supposedly  Pembroke's 
political  adversary,  who  was  most  convinced  of  the  EarFs  innocence.  As  early 
as  3  October  1569,  the  Secretary  had  remarked  in  his  letter  to  Norris,  inform- 
ing the  envoy  of  the  confinement  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel:  "I  think  none 
of  them  so  did  with  any  evil  meaning."  In  conclusion  the  writer  had  declared: 
"and  of  my  Lord  of  Pembrokes  intent  herein  I  can  witness  that  he  meant 
nothing  but  well  to  the  Queen's  Majesty."83  On  14  December  Cecil,  Nor- 
thampton, and  Leicester  wrote  from  the  court  to  the  Lord  Steward  to  "repayre 
hither  at  such  Tyme  now  before  Christmas,  as  she  may  have  your  Service 
here  according  to  the  Office  and  Place  that  you  have  about  hir  Majesty."84 

Pembroke  had  but  less  than  a  hundred  days  to  live  to  enjoy  his  hard  won 
royal  grace.  On  17  March  1570  he  died  at  Hampton  Court,  victim  of  a  long 
illness.85  The  veteran  royal  servant  surely  had  the  satisfaction  of  dying  in 
harness  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Crown. 
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Like  many  sixteenth-century  humanists,  Francois  de  Belleforest  (1530-1588) 
made  a  career  of  translating,  editing,  and  compiling  material  that  caught  his 
attention.  Today  his  efforts  are  remembered  chiefly  by  literary  scholars  who 
have  found  important  clues  to  the  sensibility  of  the  reading  public  of  the 
day  in  Belleforest' s  Histoires  Tragiques,  a  rather  free  translation  of  the  short 
stories  of  Bandello.  Belleforest  tried  his  hand  at  history  as  well,  achieving, 
however,  scant  recognition  of  any  kind.  In  Annalists  and  Historians:  Western 
Historiography  from  the  Eighth  to  the  Eighteenth  Centuries  (London,  1977), 
Denys  Hay  does  not  even  refer  to  the  man  when  discussing  the  sixteenth 
century.  Donald  Kelley,  whose  focus  in  Foundations  of  Modern  Historical 
Scholarship  (New  York,  1970)  is  the  French  Renaissance,  relegates  Belleforest 
to  the  category  of  "conventional  historiography"  about  which,  according  to 
Kelley,  "there  is  little  to  say  except  that  it  continued  to  be  a  genre  more 
responsive  to  propaganda  and  popular  taste  than  to  scholarship"  (p.  237). 
Be  that  as  it  may,  history,  like  fiction,  remains  an  area  in  which  Belleforest 
can  help  us  grasp  more  readily  certain  facets  of  the  intellectual  climate  of 
his  time. 

As  a  "conventional"  historian  Belleforest  might  be  said  to  represent  the 
belief  that  history  was  related  to  rhetoric  and  what  better  proof  of  that  literary 
bent,  it  seems,  than  his  inclusion  of  verses  from  Ronsard's  unfinished  epic 
poem  La  Franciade  in  Les  Grandes  Annales  et  Histoire  générale  de  France.  Yet 
both  Ronsard  and  Belleforest  vigorously  maintained  -  and  in  these  very  works 
-  that  history  and  fiction  should  not  be  confused  with  each  other.  Moreover, 
like  Estienne  Pasquier,  whom  Kelley  and  Hay  admire  at  some  length,  Bel- 
leforest demonstrated  his  ability  to  make  that  distinction  by  rejecting  the 
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idea  that  France  had  been  founded  by  survivers  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  myth 
which  launches  Ronsard's  epic  poem. 

In  seeking  the  motivation  behind  such  seemingly  paradoxical  behavior, 
our  quany  is  information:  texts  and  attitudes  long  gone  from  our  own  read- 
ing lists,  yet  matter  quite  familiar  to  Renaissance  humanists.  Such  informa- 
tion will  not  make  us  value  Belleforest's  historical  writings  more,  but  it  can 
shed  light  on  what  he  said  and  did  in  those  pages  and  leave  us  better  prepared 
to  understand  other  statements,  other  texts  by  far  more  central  figures. 


As  a  point  of  departure,  we  have  the  categorical  remarks  made  by  Ronsard 
and  Belleforest  on  the  differences  between  history  and  literature.  Ronsard's 
original  1572  preface  to  La  Franciade  rejects  any  supposition  that  the  poem 
he  has  finally  completed  is  a  history  of  the  kings  of  France,  "comme  si  j'avois 
entrepris  d'estre  Historiographe  &  non  Poète.  Bref  ce  livre  est  un  Roman 
comme  FIliade  et  l'Aeneide."1  In  the  same  spirit,  he  insists  that  poetry  and 
history  may  not  be  confused:  "L'Histoire  reçoit  seulement  la  chose  comme 
elle  est,  ou  fut,  sans  desguisure  ny  fard,  &  le  Poëte  s'arreste  au  vraysembl- 
able,  à  ce  qui  peut  estre,  &  à  ce  qui  est  desja  receu  en  la  commune  opinion" 
(p.  4).  On  his  side,  Belleforest  pens  an  introductory  chapter  for  Les  Grandes 
Annales  (entitled  "Diverses  Considerations  sur  l'origine  des  Francoys")  in 
order  to  denounce  the  very  explanation  for  France's  origins  given  by  Ron- 
sard  in  the  Franciade.  The  Trojan  myth  can  provide  the  needed  source,  in 
Belleforest's  words,  only  "par  nuages  &  feintes."2  It  has  no  historical  stand- 
ing and  Belleforest  will  have  none  of  it 

As  so  often  happens  in  the  century,  the  vehemence  of  these  statements 
has  a  classical  source.  Although  remarks  by  the  ancients  on  the  writing  of 
history  were  sparse  and  spread  over  a  wide  variety  of  works,  the  recognized 
authorities  certainly  seemed  to  keep  fact  and  fiction  separate.  That  distinc- 
tion between  history  and  poetry  traced  by  Ronsard  ("L'Histoire  reçoit  seule- 
ment la  chose  comme  elle  est,  ou  fut,  ...  &  le  Poète  s'arreste  au 
vraysemblable")  comes  from  Aristotle's  Poetics,  where  we  read  that  history 
"relates  what  has  happened"  and  poetry,  "the  sort  of  thing  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  happen"  (IX,  3).  Similarly,  Strabo's  Geography  makes  the  aim  of 
history  truth,  the  aim  of  rhetorical  composition  vividness,  the  aim  of  myth 
to  please  and  excite  amazement  (I,  2,  17).  In  his  De  Oratore,  Cicero  gives  as 
one's  first  task  when  writing  history  "not  to  dare  to  say  anything  untrue," 
and  as  the  second  task,  "to  dare  to  speak  only  what  is  true"  (II,  xv).  In  the 
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spirit  of  each  of  these  authorities,  Belleforest  had  to  discard  the  Trojan 
origins  of  France  and  did  so.  But  he  did  not  discard  Ronsard's  verses. 

One  way  to  resolve  this  apparent  paradox  would  be  to  point  out  that  all 
the  passages  cited  by  Belleforest  come  from  Book  Four  of  the  Franciade,  that 
is,  from  the  portion  of  the  epic  that  enumerates  the  names  and  deeds  of  the 
kings  of  France.  Faithful  to  the  declaration  of  his  opening  chapter,  Bel- 
leforest bypasses  entirely  the  "invented"  portion  of  the  epic.  Only  that  part 
of  the  Franciade  based  on  the  same  historical  chronicles  studied  by  Bel- 
leforest finds  a  place  in  Les  Grandes  Annales? 

Moreover,  the  quotations  receive  a  very  particular  treatment.  Belleforest 
makes  almost  no  commentary  on  the  material  he  borrows.  Indeed,  once 
Ronsard's  verses  have  been  quoted,  the  text  inevitably  moves  on.  Only  in 
introducing  the  verses  does  Belleforest  have  anything  to  say  about  his  epic 
source,  and  the  remarks  are  on  the  order  of  "Or  quel  fut  Clodion  le  chante 
le  grand  poëte  Gaulois  Ronsard,  disant  ainsi"  (f.  9^  or  "De  tous  ces  voyages 
faits  en  Espaigne,  parle  Ronsard  en  ceste  sorte"  (f.  401).  In  other  words,  to  a 
noticable  degree,  Belleforest  makes  the  poetic  passage  part  of  his  own  text 
Ronsard  does  not  supplement  or  repeat.  Rather,  for  the  subject  in  question 
(Clodion's  character,  Childebert  and  Clotaire's  Spanish  expeditions), 
Ronsard's  description  is  the  material  provided  by  Les  Grandes  Annales.  It  is 
history. 

Against  this  explanation,  however,  must  be  set  other  facts  about 
Belleforest's  borrowings.  Although  there  can  be  no  mystery  as  to  the  kind 
of  passage  that  interests  the  historian  (nearly  all  of  the  twenty-seven  quota- 
tions fall  into  one  of  two  categories:  either  descriptions  of  character  or 
descriptions  of  military  exploits),  exceptions  do  exist  Les  Grands  Annales  use 
Ronsard's  epic  to  describe  the  omens  that  preceded  Clovis'  death,  to  com- 
ment on  Clotaire's  murder  of  Brunehaut,  and  bring  to  mind  the  legend  that 
Clovis  led  a  crusade  against  the  Turks. 

With  this  inclusion  of  verses  about  omens  and  a  legend,  we  find  as  well 
that  Belleforest  is  not  above  drawing  attention  to  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the 
passage  taken  from  the  Franciade.  He  would  be  cross  if  he  did  not  cite 
Ronsard's  lines  on  Clotàire  and  Childeric,  he  says,  "veu  la  grace  qu'ils  ont 
à  exprimer  la  vie  de  ces  Princes"  (f.  109^.  Similarly,  according  to  Belleforest, 
when  Ronsard  gives  an  account  of  Charles  Mattel's  battles  against  the 
Saracens,  he  is  writing  "doctement"  (f.  125^.  Whatever  the  extent  of 
Ronsard's  fidelity  to  the  historical  annals  he  and  Belleforest  consulted,  by 
these  remarks  the  historian  reveals  that  he  has  chosen  Ronsard  for  reasons 
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other  than  factual  accuracy,  for  reasons,  indeed,  that  relate  to  an  evident 
preference  for  the  embellishment  of  literature  over  the  simplicity  of  history. 
In  making  that  distinction,  we  refer  not  only  to  the  schema  established  by 
Strabo  in  antiquity,  but  also  to  statements  by  humanists  of  the  day  like  Jac- 
ques Amyot,  who  follows  Strabo  closely  in  the  prologue  to  his  translation 
of  the  Histoire  aethiopique.  There  he  recognizes  that  some  very  intelligent 
souls  have  pointed  out  that  history  "doit  reciter  les  choses  nuëment,  &  simple- 
ment, ainsi  comme  elles  sont  auenues."4  It  must  forego  an  enriched 
vocabulary  or  the  art  of  eloquence  which  are  proper  rather  for  "un  conte 
faict  à  plaisir  expressément  pour  délecter"  (sig.  printer's  flower  21).  Strabo's 
opinion  about  the  nature  of  historical  style  does  not  exhaust  the  classical 
views  on  this  subject,  however.  For  example,  when  accentuating  the  distance 
between  courtroom  eloquence  and  other  styles,  Cicero  establishes  a  rather 
unexpected  pairing:  "This  eloquence  that  we  seek,"  he  writes,  "must  be  kept 
separate  no  less  from  the  traits  [of  historical  writing]  as  from  the  style  of 
poetry"  {Orator,  XX).  Quintilian  links  history  and  poetry  even  more  direct- 
ly: "For  history  is  very  like  poetry  and  may  be  thought  of  as  a  poem  in  prose 
[carmen  solutum]"  (X,  1,  31).  In  his  little  treatise  on  how  to  write  history, 
Lucian  speaks  initially  of  the  dangers  of  relating  historical  events  with  the 
freedom  that  a  poet  possesses  when  handling  his  material,  but  then  he  takes 
pains  to  describe  how  poetry  can  legitimately  and  effectively  enhance  the 
style  of  an  historian:  "Let  his  mind  have  a  touch  and  share  of  poetry,  since 
that  too  is  lofty  and  sublime,  especially  when  he  has  to  do  with  battle  ar- 
rays, with  land  and  sea  fights:  for  then  he  will  have  need  of  a  wind  of  poetry 
to  fill  his  sails  and  help  carry  his  ship  along,  high  on  the  crest  of  the  waves."5 
Clearly  what  antiquity  had  to  say  about  writing  history  was  sparse  and  com- 
plex, and  French  sixteenth-century  authors  reflect  that  complexity. 

Whereas  Amyot  echoes  the  Geography,  Ronsard  reveals  a  preference  for 
the  attitude  outlined  by  Quintilian  and  Lucian.  Again  in  the  1572  preface  to 
the  Franciade:  "...  l'Histoire  en  beaucoup  de  sortes  se  conforme  à  la  Poësie, 
comme  en  vehemence  de  parler,  harangues,  descriptions  de  batailles,  villes, 
fleuves,  mers,  montaignes,  &  autres  semblables  choses,  où  le  Poète  ne  doibt 
non  plus  que  l'Orateur  falsifier  le  vray"  (p.  3).  Armed  with  these  words,  we 
gain  no  small  insight  into  Belleforest's  use  of  material  from  the  Franciade; 
yet  all  the  quotations  he  chooses  are  not  descriptions  of  battles.  To  under- 
stand completely  what  directed  his  thinking,  we  need  still  more  information, 
information  that  comes  from  Italy  and,  in  particular,  from  Giovanni  Pon- 
tano. 
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Pontano  must  be  singled  out  here  because  of  his  dialogue  Actius,  com- 
posed c.  1499.  It  contains  a  concerted  attempt  to  provide,  in  its  own  words, 
"a  more  detailed  idea  of  history,"  given  that  unlike  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy,  history  was  not  fully  defined  by  the  ancients.6  The  dialogue  was, 
moreover,  disseminated  outside  Italy  on  three  separate  occasions  prior  to 
the  publication  of  Les  Grandes  Annales  in  1579.  In  1538  and  1556,  a  Basel 
printer  produced  the  Actius  along  with  other  examples  of  Pontano's  writings. 
In  1576  it  appeared  again  in  Basel,  but  now  in  the  company  of  eleven  fel- 
low pieces  on  history,  including  Jean  Bodin's  Methodus  and  the  treatise  by 
Lucian. 

The  pertinence  of  the  Actius  to  our  investigation  lies  in  its  unrelenting  as- 
sociation of  history  with  poetry.  To  be  sure,  Pontano  repeats  the  familiar  as- 
sociation of  history  with  the  truth  and,  as  with  Lucian,  its  distinction  between 
the  freedom  of  poetry  and  the  restraint  that  history  must  employ.  But  the 
very  phrasing  of  the  dialogue  at  this  point  betrays  signs  of  the  mixing  of  the 
two  styles  that  characterizes  the  Actius  as  a  whole:  "History  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned only  with  explaining  the  truth  even  while  embellishing  it  as  well"  (p. 
194).  And  of  that  process  of  enrichment  Pontano  has  already  spoken  in 
detail: 

Like  poetry,  history  is  greatly  embellished  by  [speeches 
and  counsels],  and  it  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  good 
authors  render  it  more  ample  through  them....  And  truly, 
if  much  of  poetry  consists  in  recounting  both  the 
counsels  of  the  gods  and  the  matters  which  they  oversee, 
so,  too,  history  tells  of  the  wraths  of  the  gods,  relates 
prodigies,  appeases  them  by  prayers,  supplications,  and 
spectacles,  and  consults  their  oracles.  Each  also  delights 
in  amplifications  and  digressions,  and  in  variety  as  well. 
Each  strives  to  move  the  emotions  and  follows  its  own 
decorum  in  subject  and  matter.  And  it  is  the  design  or 
desire  of  one  as  much  as  of  the  other  to  please,  to  move, 
to  seem  truly  present,  to  make  its  subject  visible  and 
placed  before  our  eyes,  and  now  to  extol  one  thing,  now 
to  raise  up  another,  (p.  193) 

Pontano  goes  on  to  give  precise  examples  of  this  technique  chosen  from 
Livy  and  Sallust  in  particular,  and  here  the  joining  of  history  and  poetry  be- 
comes eloquent  as  Pontano  cites  passage  after  passage  to  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  the  styles  of  Virgil  and  Livy  coincide.  He  is  especially  taken  with 
how  Livy  describes  Hannibal's  crossing  of  the  Alps,  a  procedure  fully  com- 
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parable,  it  is  stated,  to  passages  from  the  Third  Book  of  the  Aeneid.  Little 
wonder  that  one  discussant  in  the  dialogue  concludes  "History,  then,  desires 
this,  to  be  comparable  to  prose  poetry"  (p.  200). 

With  such  ideas  in  the  air  and  the  bookshops  and  in  the  company  of  dis- 
tinguished writers  like  Jean  Bodin,  there  can  be  no  surprise  that  Belleforest 
appropriated  the  grace  and  learning  of  Ronsard  for  his  history  book.  The 
two  major  borrowings  -  battles  and  character  portrayals  -  provide  on  the  one 
hand  the  vividness,  on  the  other,  the  praise  or  censure  that,  according  to 
Pontano,  history  had  to  contain  if  it  was  to  fulfill  its  triple  role  of  pleasing, 
moving,  and  instructing.  Moreover,  why  not  include  Ronsard's  description 
of  the  omens  that  preceded  the  death  of  Clovis  when  the  Actius  declares  on 
the  subject  of  writing  about  wars:  'There  are  other  matters  related  to  these 
which  writers  should  scarcely  omit,  such  as  presages,  auguries,  prophecies, 
oracles,  visions,  sacrifices,  and  finally,  desertions  and  scouting  expeditions" 
(p.  218).  The  comment  on  Clotaire's  murder  of  Brunehaut  proves  to  be  part 
of  the  pedagogical  injunction,  since  Ronsard  first  admits  that,  although  "un 
grand  roy  ne  puisse  avoir  louange/  Quand  par  la  mort  d'une  femme  il  se 
vange"  (XVI,  311),  the  laws  absolve  the  King  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Brunehaut  had  spilt  so  much  royal  blood  and  had  to  be  punished. 


Searching  out  the  boundaries  between  history  and  literature  in  sixteenth- 
century  France  reassures  us  that  the  period  did  often  share  our  concern  for 
facts,  but  its  reflections  on  how  best  to  render  the  substance  or  the  message 
of  history  brought  into  play  stylistic  considerations  that  quickly  close  the 
gap  between  the  two  domains.  Over  time,  students  of  historiography  have 
analyzed  this  development  more  fully  than  have  historians  of  literature,  al- 
though it  is  significant  that  for  both  groups  the  influence  of  rhetoric  upon 
the  French  Renaissance  has  often  seemed  unfortunate  and  even  harmful. 

Today  literary  scholars  tend  to  speak  rather  differently  of  such  influence 
and  to  recognize  without  prejudice  its  capacity  to  inspire  writers  of  prose 
and  poetry  alike  to  strive  for,  in  particular,  the  eloquence  of  enargia  (vivid- 
ness). Reviewing  some  of  the  major  texts  that  encouraged  this  effort  will  not 
raise  Belleforest  the  historian  to  new  heights  but  it  does  remind  us  that  any 
objective  evaluation  of  the  literary  and  historical  writings  of  the  period 
demands  that  we  attend  to  contemporary  attitudes  as  well  as  to  individual 
talent 
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1  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  Oeuvres  complètes,  éd.  Paul  Laumonier  (Paris,  1950),  XVI,  4-5. 

2  François  de  Belleforest^es  Grandes  Annales  et  Histoire  générale  de  France  (Paris,  1579),  sig. 

A2V. 

3  Belleforest  even  stresses  this  fact  at  one  point,  noting  about  the  nature  of  a  particular  battle, 
"C'est  ainsi  que  le  portent  noz  Annales,  lesquelles  a  suiuy  le  Sieur  de  Ronsard  en  sa  Fran- 
ciade,  parlant  de  ceste  bataille  en  telle  sorte"  (f.  890- 

4  L'Histoire  aethiopique  de  Heliodorus,  trans.  J.  Amyot  (Paris,  1559),  sig.  printer's  flower  2r. 

5  Lucian,  How  to  Write  History,  trans.  K.  Kilburn  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1959),  p.  59  (volume  VI 
of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library  edition  of  Lucian's  works). 

6  Giovanni  Pontano,  Actius,  in  /  Dialoghi,  ed.  Carmelo  Previtera  (Florence,  1943),  p.  192.  All 
translations  from  Pontano  are  my  own.  It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  the  Actius  is  a  very 
long  work  in  which  poetry  as  well  as  history  is  discussed.  Only  the  portion  of  the  dialogue 
relating  to  history  is  reproduced  in  the  1576  anthology. 


Du  Verbal  au  visuel:  Sonnets 
liminaires  à  VHistoire  d'un  voyage  fait  en 
la  terre  du  Brésil  de  Jean  de  Léry 

MARIE-CHRISTINE  GOMEZ-GERAUD 


lin  1605,  dans  le  Prologue  du  Don  Quichotte,  Cervantes  déclarait  à  ses  lec- 
teurs qu'il  voulait  leur  livrer  un  texte  aux  marges  vierges,  dépourvu  du 
catalogue  des  pièces  poétiques  liminaires  obligées,  rituelles/Puis,  corrigeant 
et  précisant  à  la  fois  son  propos,  il  ajoutait: 

En  son  début,  mon  livre  doit  manquer  sonnets,  du  moins  de  ces  sonnets 
dont  les  auteurs  sont  ducs,  marquis,  comtes,  évêques,  dames  ou  poètes 
de  renom  insigne;  encore  que,  si  j'en  demandais  à  deux  ou  trois  officiels 
de  mes  amis,  je  sais  qu'ils  me  les  prodigueraient,  et  si  beaux  que  ne  les 
égaleraient  pas  ceux  de  ces  gens  si  fameux  en  notre  Espagne  ... .  Mais  je 
suis  trop  fainéant  et  paresseux  pour  me  mettre  en  quête  d'auteurs  qui 
diront  ce  que  sans  eux  je  sais  bien  dire. 

La  plume  acerbe  et  satirique  du  manchot  de  Lépante  exécute  ici,  en 
quelques  traits,  le  sonnet  liminaire;  il  fait  peser  un  discrédit  certain  sur  des 
poèmes  de  circonstance  dont,  à  la  vérité,  la  signature  importe  plus  que  l'art 
ou  le  sens:  ils  ne  sont  après  tout  que  le  ramassé  rabâchage  de  propos  en 
l'oeuvre  contenus. 

On  le  sait,  et  Max  Jasinski  l'a  signalé,  le  sonnet  devient  au  cours  du  XVIe 
siècle,  la  forme  poétique  en  vogue,  et  "à  partir  de  1550,  on  usera  de  lui 
exclusivement"  pour  servir  de  héraut,  pour  célébrer  des  oeuvres  d'autant  plus 
recommandées  qu'elles  sont  plus  obscures.2  Le  poème  liminaire,  et  plus  par- 
ticulièrement le  sonnet,  constitue  une  estampille,  réitère  le  titre  et  le  complète 
dans  sa  fonction  publicitaire,  cherche  à  exorciser  l'oubli  qui  menace  un 
auteur  ignoré;  s'épuise-t-il  pour  autant  à  se  complaire  en  pareils  exercices 
d'apparat?  Telle  est  l'une  des  interrogations  que  nous  voudrions  soulever  en 
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considérant  le  corpus  des  sonnets  liminaires  d'un  ouvrage  de  Jean  de  Léry 
bien  connu:  YHistoire  d'un  voyage  fait  en  la  terre  du  Brésil? 

Lors  de  sa  première  publication,  en  1578,  le  livre  comporte  parmi  les  pièces 
liminaires  trois  poèmes,  trois  sonnets,  dont  deux  sont  signés.  Les  noms  de 
Lambert  Daneau  et  de  Pierre  Melet,  tous  deux  ministres  de  la  religion 
Réformée,  mais  inégalement  connus,  soulignent  les  choix  et  les  solidarités 
d'un  auteur  prétendant  faire  de  son  récit  le  correctif  capable  de  disqualifier 
ce  miroir  d'erreur  que  sont  les  deux  oeuvres  où  Thevet  rend  compte  de 
l'expédition  brésilienne:  Les  singularité!  de  la  France  antarctique,  et  la  Cos- 
mographie universelle.  Mais  contrairement  à  une  tradition  déjà  bien  établie, 
celle-là  même  dont  s'amusera  Cervantes,  l'ouvrage  de  Léry  ne  cultive  pas 
l'exhibition  de  la  signature  prestigieuse,  la  vérité  n'ayant  pas  à  se  parer 
d'artificieuses  afféteries  mondaines,  et,  si  des  poètes  assez  connus  à  l'époque 
collaborent  aux  liminaires,  ils  se  dissimulent  sous  le  manteau  de  l'anonymat; 
il  a  fallu  le  soin  diligent  d'un  Lacourcière  ou  d'un  Lestringant  pour  rendre 
à  Pierre  Poupo  la  paternité  du  sonnet:  "Tu  fus  par  ci-devant  la  fidelle 
trompeste....  4 

Il  semble  bien  que  les  premiers  signataires  de  1578  suffisent  à  recom- 
mander l'oeuvre  d'un  pasteur  huguenot.  La  liste  des  trois  sonnets  s'allonge 
d'une  unité  en  1580,  puis  d'une  autre  encore,  en  1585,  lors  de  la  troisième 
édition  -  qui  s'enrichit  aussi  d'un  quatrain  et  d'un  huitain.  Dès  lors,  se  brise 
la  progression  quasi-mathématique  du  nombre  des  sonnets  au  fil  des  pub- 
lications: en  effet,  le  sonnet,  introduit  en  1585,  disparaît  de  la  publication  de 
1594,  mais  pour  mieux  se  retrouver  au  centre  de  la  série  de  neuf  sonnets  que 
comptent  les  éditions  postérieures:  1599  et  1611. 

Or,  il  semble  que  la  date  de  1599  constitue  un  pivot  dans  l'histoire  des 
sonnets  liminaires  de  ce  récit  de  voyage.  De  fait,  le  ton  change  et  l'on  voit 
s'opérer  un  intéressant  recentrage  des  perspectives:  ainsi  s'interrompt  l'ajout 
d'allusions  polémiques,  alors  que  les  sonnets  des  trois  premières  éditions  ne 
se  privaient  pas  de  satiriser,  et  stigmatisaient  à  l'envi  Villegagnon  "le  traître 
à  Dieu  et  à  son  Roy,"  tout  autant  que  "ce  benoist  Sainct  Thevet,  lumière  de 
son  ordre,"  en  déplorant  par  ailleurs  les  grandes  misères  des  guerres  civiles. 
Un  summum  avait  été  atteint  en  1585,  dans  une  édition  qui  se  donnait  pour 
tâche  de  redresser  les  mensonges  contenus  dans  Les  vrais  pourtraits  et  vies  des 
hommes  illustres  que  le  cordelier  Thevet  avait  publiés  en  1584.  Qu'en  1599 
les  querelles  se  soient  tues,  c'est  bien  sûr  un  fait  qui  peut  expliquer  le  chan- 
gement observé  à  ce  moment-là.  Les  quatre  sonnets  alors  ajoutés  renouent 
avec  un  projet  épidictique  concurrencé  par  les  exigences  de  la  polémique, 
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mais  infléchissent  ce  projet  en  le  teintant  de  considérations  religieuses,  qui 
paraissent  initiées  par  quelques  remarques  récurrentes  sur  l'âge  vénérable 
auquel  est  parvenu  l'auteur.  Lui-même  déclare,  dans  un  sonnet  qu'il  signe: 

A  soixante  et  cinq  ans  ainsi  suis  parvenu, 
Parmi  tant  de  travaux  suis  grison  devenu, 
Et  de  tout,  Eternel,  à  Toi  seul  soit  la  gloire. 

Dans  le  sonnet  suivant,  l'obscur  Meilier  renchérit:  "Jà  soixante  et  cinq  fois 
Phoebus  a  fait  sa  course."  Et  brodant  sur  le  thème,  il  reprend:  "Deux  ans 
donc  au  parsus  ton  an  Climaterique."5 

Ce  qui  justifierait  donc  la  relance,  le  second  souffle  dans  cette  suite  de 
sonnets  liminaires,  c'est,  selon  toute  apparence,  le  passage  d'un  double  cap, 
celui  au-delà  duquel  on  touche  à  la  sérénité,  celui  au-delà  duquel  on  touche 
à  la  vieillesse,  ce  synonyme  de  la  permanente  protection  que  Dieu  accorde 
à  son  serviteur.  Que  s'insinuent  alors  dans  le  recueil  liminaire  des  vers  dont 
la  tonalité  religieuse  ne  fait  aucun  doute  ne  saurait  surprendre:  le  projet 
épidictique  a  changé  de  sens,  ou  plutôt,  pour  Léry  et  ceux  qui  le  célèbrent, 
il  a  pris  son  véritable  sens:  "grison  devenu,"  "parmi  tant  de  travaux,"  Léry 
n'est  plus  que  la  vivante  image  des  bontés  divines.  En  outre,  à  travers  la 
créature,  ce  n'est  jamais  que  le  Créateur  qu'on  honore.  Aussi  le  sonnet  final 
-  anonyme  -  du  corpus  tempère-t-il  en  toute  logique  l'éloge  qu'il  fait  de  Léry: 

Je  ne  sois  le  vanteur 

Des  dons  distribuez:  mais  de  Dieu  donateur 

Qui  la  faiblesse  humaine  en  belle  adresse  change. 

Le  contexte  polémique  qui  présidait  à  la  mise  en  circulation  des  premières 
éditions  ne  pouvait  laisser  de  place  à  ces  considérations  théologiques:  les 
sonnets  répondaient  alors  à  d'autres  priorités.  Au  fur  et  à  mesure  qu'ils 
s'agrègent  les  uns  aux  autres,  prenant  l'allure  d'un  bref  recueil,  ils  reflètent 
l'image  des  mouvements  et  aventures  de  l'oeuvre.  Ici  déjà  s'exprime  et 
s'illustre  l'engouement  qu'on  éprouve  à  l'époque  pour  ces  quatorzains,  pour 
leur  maniabilité,  pour  leur  aptitude  à  modifier,  à  nuancer,  à  infléchir  une 
image  de  l'oeuvre  que  le  lecteur  perçoit,  lors  de  son  passage  obligé  par  la 
galerie  des  liminaires. 

Nul  doute  non  plus  que  ce  qui  séduit  c'est  une  forme,  consacrée  par  l'usage 
qu'en  ont  fait  les  plus  grands.  Le  sonnet,  en  tant  que  tel,  a  valeur  de  label: 
si  l'on  se  trouve  frappé  par  le  caractère  décidément  formel  de  ces  pièces  de 
vers,  encore  ne  faut-il  pas  trop  s'en  étonner.  C'est  la  conformité  à  des  modèles 
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en  usage,  à  des  lois  coutumières,  en  quelque  sorte,  qui  importe.  Tous  ces 
sonnets,  en  alexandrins,  se  plient  à  un  même  schéma  des  rimes  dans  les  ter- 
cets, celui-là  même  que  M.  Jasinski  appelle  "le  vieux  type  français"  (CCE 
EED),6  donnant  ainsi  une  cohésion  formelle  à  cette  collection  de  sonnets 
émanant  de  divers  auteurs.  La  seule  incartade  repérée  concerne  l'alternance 
vocalique/consonantique.7  Point  de  hardiesses  rimiques,  point  non  plus  de 
hardiesses  rythmiques:  l'alexandrin  ne  se  désarticule  qu'en  une  seule  oc- 
casion, par  l'utilisation  d'un  rejet,  qui  néanmoins  recrée  simultanément 
l'alexandrin,  puisque  la  séquence  rejetée  équivaut  à  un  hémistiche;  il  s'agit 
de  ces  vers  déjà  cités: 

Je  ne  sois  le  vanteur 
Des  dons  distribuez. 

Nous  ne  signalons  ces  fantaisies  timides  que  pour  mieux  souligner,  chez 
les  auteurs  du  corpus,  un  souci  de  conformité:  le  fini  du  sonnet  liminaire 
consiste  dans  une  perfection  de  la  forme  confondue  avec  les  modèles 
courants. 

Dépourvus  de  signatures  vraiment  prestigieuses,  sages  dans  leur  forme, 
pareils  sonnets  semblent  bien  tendres  à  la  discrétion.  Or,  il  se  trouve  que  sur 
le  plan  du  sens,  les  sonnets  consacrent  l'espace  de  leurs  quatorze  vers  respec- 
tifs à  l'exposé  de  topoi,  parmi  lesquels  dominent  ceux  du  voyageur  héroïque, 
de  l'écrivain-capitaine,  du  narrateur-imagier,  ou  de  l'écriture  comme  labeur. 
Le  texte  du  récit  est  décrit  sur  le  mode  de  l'image,  le  Brésil  absent  et  loin- 
tain sur  le  mode  de  la  présence,  et,  sans  peine,  Lambert  Daneau  peut  célébrer 
Léry. 

Qui  sans  naufrage  et  peur  nous  rends  en  l'Amérique, 
Dessous  le  gouvernail  de  ta  plume  conduits. 

Toutefois,  ces  topoi  se  disent  sur  la  diversité:  en  effet,  une  enquête  portant 
sur  le  vocabulaire  employé  montre  que  la  répétition  des  mêmes  noms,  ad- 
jectifs ou  verbes  d'un  sonnet  à  l'autre  est  loin  de  constituer  une  règle.  Sur 
un  corpus  de  333  mots,  23  apparaissent  deux  fois,  18  trois  à  quatre  fois,  4 
cinq  à  neuf  fois,  et  deux  plus  de  dix  fois  (il  s'agit  du  nom  de  l'auteur  qu'on 
célèbre,  on  s'en  doute,  et  du  verbe  "voir,"  support  d'un  des  plus  importants 
topoi  exprimés).  Telle  variété  s'allie  au  souci  de  créer,  dans  l'espace  limité 
du  sonnet,  une  illusion  de  profusion:  d'où  le  fréquent  recours  à  la  figure  de 
l'énumération,  soit  qu'elle  donne  à  quelques  vers  l'allure  d'un  sommaire,  où 
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l'abondance  des  matières  traitées  ne  peut  se  dire  qu'allusivement  -  et  les  deux 
quatrains  de  Pierre  Melet  ne  forment  qu'un  long  catalogue  -  soit  que  Léry 
égrène  la  litanie  des  périls  par  lui  encourus: 

Les  Sauvages,  la  mer,  les  famines,  la  guerre 

Que  j'ay  veu,  navigé,  enduré  et  suivi, 

Ne  m'ont  mangé,  noyé,  emporté,  ni  occl... 

Ces  cascades  verbales,  appuyées  par  de  musicales  reprises,  par  la  scan- 
sion qu'opère  le  retour  d'une  conjonction  ou  d'un  pronom  monosyllabique 
(ainsi  dans  le  sonnet  de  Lambert  Daneau,  où  le  "qui"  revient  à  sept  reprises, 
où  le  "et"  se  voit  dix  fois  utilisé),  comblent  l'espace  du  sonnet,  en  s'exerçant 
à  lui  prodiguer  copia  et  varietas. 

Impuissant  à  développer,  le  sonnet  prend  ainsi  sa  revanche:  à  ces 
procédés  s'en  conjuguent  d'autres  qui  affectent  une  recherche  d'harmonie; 
les  jeux  sur  les  sonorités  remodèlent  le  cadre  strict  du  sonnet;  que  l'allitéra- 
tion se  mette  à  friser  la  rime  intérieure,  c'est  pour  l'instant  d'après  la  mieux 
réaliser!  Ainsi  du  vers:  "Qui  la  faiblesse  humaine  en  belle  adresse  change." 
Que  la  rime  se  réitère  dans  le  corps  du  vers:  "Rendant  à  chaque  fleur  sa 
naive  couleur"  ou  que  d'impromptus  retours  de  sonorités  fassent  éclore  de 
nouvelles  rimes: 

Plus  vx>ur  orner  l'esprit,  que  pour  remplir  sa  bourse, 

Car  tousjou/s,  mon  LERY,  PLUS  VOIR  QU'AVOIR,  tu  veux. 

Le  sonnet  gagne  en  effets  d'échos,  et  trouve  ainsi  un  second  registre  har- 
monique qui  se  superpose  au  défilé  régulier  des  cinq  rimes  autorisées. 

Tout  se  passe  comme  si  le  sonnet  avait  gagné  une  nouvelle  dimension  qui 
convient  fort  bien  au  monumentum  que  les  sonnets  cherchent  à  bâtir  en 
l'honneur  de  l'auteur  et  de  son  oeuvre,  et  que  caractérisent  copia  et  varietas, 
élégance  en  outre,  mais  aussi  fermeté  de  la  structure.  Comme  l'a  rappelé  Jac- 
ques Pineaux: 

...la  règle  d'or  du  sonnet  [est]  l'antithèse  fondamentale.  Car  le  sonnet 
appelle  l'antithèse  par  sa  forme  même,  par  sa  structure  interne;  son 
schéma  grammatical  et  sonore  demande  cette  opposition  de  deux 
groupes.8 

Les  auteurs  de  ces  liminaires  se  conforment  à  cette  "règle  d'or,"  tout  comme 
ils  ont  suivi  les  règles  d'établissement  de  la  rime.  La  structure  adversative 
met  en  relief  la  figure  de  Léry.  D'ailleurs,  dans  cinq  des  sonnets,  les  tercets 
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constituent  le  lieu  où  se  déploie  l'éloge  en  son  point  culminant,  après  qu'il 
a  été  préparé  par  une  célébration  mesurée  de  ces  illusoires  sosies  en  récri- 
ture que  sont  voyageurs-narrateurs  et  auteurs  scientifiques.  Des  procédés  an- 
nexes viennent  encore  renforcer  ce  très  net  effet  de  structure,  et,  de  ce  point 
de  vue,  le  sonnet  de  Daneau  joue  comme  un  modèle.9  Ici  prime  le  souci  de 
la  régularité,  poussé  jusqu'à  la  raideur:  très  symétriquement,  six  vers  se  répar- 
tissent de  part  et  d'autre  de  la  formule  centrale,  à  caractère  très  vaguement 
énigmatique,  qui,  par  ses  rimes,  appartient  de  fait  à  l'unité  formelle  des 
quatrains,  mais  prépare  logiquement  la  seconde  par  la  surenchère  qu'elle 
initie.  Le  distique  central,  avec  le  passage  au  vocatif,  annonce  l'explosion 
laudative  des  tercets,  où  s'accomplit  l'effet  recherché  de  miroir  et  où  s'achève 
le  poème. 

Il  va  de  soi  que  d'un  poème  d'éloge  à  l'autre,  pareil  schéma  connaît  des 
variations.  On  ne  s'étonnera  guère  que  les  sonnets  à  tour  plus  polémique  ne 
se  conforment  pas  à  une  telle  structure.  S'ils  utilisent  les  possibilités 
d'antithèse  fournies  par  le  quatorzain  consacré,  c'est  en  soulignant  des  situa- 
tions de  conflit  (la  conjonction  adversative  joue  alors  pleinement  son  rôle), 
et  en  inversant  les  termes  de  l'opposition:  Léry/les  autres.  Ils  paient  leur  dette 
à  l'auteur  en  entonnant  d'emblée  un  chant  de  louange  qui  se  poursuit  sur 
des  plages  très  inégales:  deux  vers  dans  le  sonnet  de  Poupo,  quatre  dans 
celui  de  BAM.,  neuf  dans  celui  de  Melet.  C'est  bien  encore  la  mise  en  regard 
de  deux  figures  qui  préside  à  la  construction  du  sonnet,  mais  tout  se  passe 
comme  si,  animé  d'autres  intentions,  celui-ci  jouait  sur  le  déséquilibre,  la 
distorsion. 

Quels  peuvent  être  les  aboutissements  d'une  pareille  structure?  Qu'elle  soit 
spécifique  au  sonnet  et  en  constitue  la  règle  d'or,  soit.  Qu'elle  s'ajuste  à  mer- 
veille aux  exigences  de  la  poésie  encomiastique,  nous  n'en  disconviendrons 
pas.  Néanmoins,  dans  le  contexte  particulier  du  liminaire,  elle  pourrait  se 
charger  d'une  signification  supplémentaire.  Elle  assure  la  répartition  du 
poème  en  masses  sémantiques  distinctes,  la  mise  en  regard  des  motifs,  et, 
dans  le  cas  des  sonnets  épidictiques,  des  ensembles  strophiques. 

Enfin,  la  construction  de  cet  édifice  verbal  en  forme  de  quatorzain,  agencé 
selon  les  règles  qu'on  lui  connaît,  s'impose  à  celui  qui  entame  sa  promenade 
aux  marges  du  livre,  qui  s'apprête  à  en  franchir  le  seuil.  André  Gendre  l'a 
fait  remarquer: 

Notre  perception  du  sonnet  est  visuelle:  un  retrait  ou  une  avance  par 
rapport  à  l'alignement  gauche  signale  le  début  de  chaque  strophe.10 
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Le  bloc  du  sonnet  se  découpe  ainsi  en  paliers  successifs,  et,  sur  la  page, 
cet  étagement  quasi  régulier  des  ensembles  strophiques  se  donne  à  voir,  cepen- 
dant que  l'antithèse  favorise  une  répartition  de  base  des  éléments  de  sens. 
Le  sonnet  liminaire,  semble-t-il,  participe,  dans  les  limites  de  sa  forme 
propre,  de  Fart  du  frontispice.  On  ne  s'étonnera  guère  de  voir  le  sonnet,  dans 
la  Corona  Dedicatoria  de  Sylvester  (1641),  jouer  sur  la  disposition  typographi- 
que: sa  forme  le  lui  permet,  peut-être  le  lui  enjoint-elle:  le  sonnet  a  les  moyens 
d'évoluer  vers  ce  que  John  Fuller  appelle  "an  excessive  formality  since  the 
sonnets  are  typographically  arranged  as  pillars."11  Rien  de  tel,  il  est  vrai, 
dans  nos  classiques  et  discrets  sonnets  liminaires.  Néanmoins,  ils  oeuvrent 
au  même  résultat  que  le  frontispice,  et  empruntent  des  chemins  formels  con- 
vergents: ils  constituent  tous  deux  le  cadre  où  inscrire  solennellement  le  nom 
de  l'auteur,  tout  comme  le  descriptif  du  livre;  un  cadre  orné  qui  cultive  copia 
et  varietas.  Bien  plus,  ce  cadre  prend  des  allures  d'édifice  très  structuré  : 
l'étagement  des  vers,  savamment  parcouru  de  ces  ornements  répétitifs  que 
sont  reprises,  allitérations,  rimes-d'ailleurs,  la  rime  n'est-elle  pas  aussi  une 
frise,  puisque  le  lecteur  averti  attend  sans  surprise  le  motif  à  venir?  -  cultive 
encore  ces  guirlandes  verbales  que  sont  les  enumerations.  Quant  aux  illustra- 
tions stéréotypées  qu'affectionne  le  frontispice,  que  suggère  le  sonnet,  elles 
s'inscrivent  les  unes  et  les  autres  dans  le  réservoir  des  idées  reçues. 

Ainsi,  le  succès  de  l'utilisation  du  sonnet  dans  les  liminaires  trouverait  en- 
core une  signification  supplémentaire:  le  sonnet  serait  un  frontispice  ver- 
bal; du  moins  s'impose-t-il  comme  tel,  dans  ces  poèmes  liminaires  à  l'ouvrage 
de  Jean  de  Léry.  En  cet  espace  initial  du  livre,  on  s'arrête  sur  lui  comme  sur 
la  page  de  titre  dont  on  remarque,  pour  reprendre  l'expression  de  Roger 
Laufer,12  "l'intérêt  esthétique  et  signalétique."  Notre  chemin  s'oriente  du  ver- 
bal au  visuel,  du  poétique  à  l'architectural.  La  forme  consacrée  du  sonnet, 
privilégiée  au  seuil  de  l'oeuvre,  révèle  bien  l'essence  du  verbal,  la  double  in- 
carnation du  sens,  dans  un  principe  sonore,  mais  aussi,  à  un  moment  où 
l'imprimerie  développe  de  nouvelles  habitudes  pour  l'oeil,  dans  un  principe 
visuel. 
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3  Pour  la  consultation  des  poèmes  liminaires,  nous  renvoyons  à  ledition  de  X Histoire  d'un 
voyage  établie  par  Jean-Claude  Morisot  (Genève:  Droz,  1975)  qui  en  reproduit  la  majeure 
partie,  ainsi  qu'à  l'ouvrage  de  Roger  Le  Moine,  L'Amérique  et  les  poètes  français  de  la  Renais- 
sance (Ottawa:  les  Isles  Fortunées,  1972)  où  ils  figurent  dans  leur  intégralité. 

Parmi  les  études  conduites  sur  le  récit  de  Jean  de  Léry  -  dont  nous  ne  fournirons  pas  ici 
une  bibliographie  complète  -  il  convient  de  retenir  celle  de  Michel  de  Certeau,  l'Ecriture  de 
l'Histoire,  V,  215-248  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1975),  et  celle  de  Frank  Lestringant,  "L'excursion 
brésilienne,  note  sur  les  trois  premières  éditions  de  YHistoire  d'un  voyage  de  Jean  de  Léry, 
\51%-\5%5','Mélanges  sur  la  littérature  de  la  Renaissance  à  la  mémoire  de  V.L  Saulnier  (Genève: 
Droz,  1984),  p.  53-72. 

4  Je  remercie  ici  Frank  Lestringant  qui  m'a  indiqué  l'identité  de  l'auteur  du  sonnet:  "Tu  fus 
par  ci-devant  la  fîdelle  trompette.''  Ce  sonnet  figure  dans  le  recueil  de  Pierre  Poupo  intitulé 
La  Muse  Chrétienne  (Paris:  Barthelemi  le  Franc,  1592),  (il  s'agit  du  sonnet  LVIII).  C'est  Luc 
Lacourcière  qui,  le  premier,  en  a  identifié  l'auteur.  Voir  Anthologie  de  la  Nouvelle-France, 
(XIV),  Poésie,  V  (1970),  8. 

5  Léry  est  alors  âgé  de  soixante-cinq  ans;  l'allusion  est  ici  pleine  de  sens  et  tend  encore  à  faire 
de  Léry  un  homme  béni  de  Dieu,  puisqu'il  a  passé  sans  encombres  sa  soixante-troisième 
année,  considérée  comme  particulièrement  critique,  puisqu'elle  est  à  la  fois  multiple  de  trois 
et  de  sept 

6  M.  Jasinski,  op.  cit.,  p.  96. 

7  Dans  le  sonnet  signé  B.D.R.:  "Plusieurs  ont  circui  ceste  machine  ronde"...  les  rimes  D  et  E 
respectent  l'alternance  consonantique  (divers/vers)/vocalique  (chacun/commun). 

8  Pour  la  clarté  de  l'exposé,  nous  reproduisons  le  sonnet  de  Lambert  Danneau: 

Phonore  cestuy-la  qui  au  ciel  me  pourmeine, 
Et  d'icy  me  fait  voir  ces  tant  beaux  mouvemens: 
Je  prise  aussi  celuy  qui  sçait  des  Elemens 
Et  la  force  et  l'effet,  et  m'enseigne  leur  peine. 

Je  remerci  celuy  qui  heureusement  peine 
Pour  de  terre  tirer  divers  medicamens: 
Mais  qui  me  met  en  un  ces  trois  enseignemens, 
Emporte,  à  mon  advis,  une  louange  pleine. 

Tel  est  ce  tien  labeur,  et  encores  plus  beau, 
DE  LERY,  qui  nous  peins  un  monde  tout  nouveau, 
Et  son  cieL,  et  son  eau,  et  sa  terre,  et  ses  fruits. 

Qui  sans  mouiller  le  pied  nous  traverses  l'Afrique, 
Qui  sans  naufrage  et  peur  nous  rends  en  l'Amérique 
Dessous  le  gouvernail  de  ta  plume  conduits. 

10  André  Gendre,  "Fixité  et  mobilité  du  sonnet:  l'expérience  de  Ronsard,"  CA.I.EF.  (mai,  1980), 
107-121. 

11  John  Fuller,  The  Sonnet  (London  &  New-York:  Methuen,  1972),  p.  42. 

12  Roger  Laufer,  "L'espace  visuel  du  livre  ancien,"  Histoire  de  l'Edition  frantpise  (Paris:  Promodis, 
1982),  I,  482. 
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Bjorn  Bredal  Hansen.  La  peur,  le  rire  et  la  sagesse:  Essais  sur  Rabelais  et  Mon- 
taigne. Numéro  supplémentaire  28  de  Revue  Romane.  Copenhague:  FInstitut 
d'Études  Romanes  de  l'Université  de  Copenhague,  1985.  Pp.  157.   140  CD. 

L'auteur  de  ce  petit  livre  se  propose  de  faire  "une  étude  comparative  de  Rabelais  et 
de  Montaigne"  dont  les  "deux  œuvres  géantes  en  prose"  sont  comme  deux  sommets 
auxquels  est  suspendue  la  littérature  française  du  XVIe  siècle.  Pour  le  critique  danois, 
ces  deux  œuvres  sont  dominées  parle  rire  et  la  sagesse  qui,  d'après  lui,  sont  "des  répon- 
ses à  la  peur,"  sorte  d'engrenage  dans  lequel  vivait  l'homme  de  la  Renaissance. 

Convaincu  du  bien-fondé  de  la  thèse  de  Jean  Delumeau,  avancée  dans  La  Peur 
de  l'Occident,  selon  laquelle  le  siècle  de  la  Renaissance  fut  le  siècle  de  la  peur,  Han- 
sen a  relu  "les  deux  prosateurs  'hors  série'  du  XVIe  siècle."  De  cette  nouvelle  criti- 
que, il  a  conclu  qu'un  travail  plus  approfondi  sur  le  thème  de  la  peur  dans  ces  deux 
œuvres  s'imposait.  Cette  étude  s'imposait  d'autant  plus  que  nous  vivons,  nous,  hom- 
mmes  de  la  fin  du  XXe  siècle,  dans  "une  de  ces  époques  où  les  lendemains  ne  chan- 
tent guère"  et  où  Dieu  lui-même  "semble  avoir  abandonné  le  jeu."  Donc,  à  nous  qui 
partageons  le  sentiment  d'insécurité  avec  les  hommes  de  la  Renaissance,  cette  étude 
offrirait  un  intérêt  "historico-philosophique"  d'abord,  auquel  viendrait  s'ajouter  un 
intérêt  littéraire  qui,  d'après  le  critique,  résiderait  "surtout  dans  l'idée  d'une  étude 
comparative  de  Rabelais  et  de  Montaigne."  Car,  bien  que  ces  deux  auteurs  figurent 
toujours  côte  à  côte  dans  les  manuels  d'histoire  littéraire  et  que  leurs  idées  sur  l'éduca- 
tion des  enfants  y  soient  comparées,  il  est  rare  de  voir  des  études  approfondies  où 
leurs  univers  littéraires  et  leurs  conceptions  de  l'homme  et  du  monde  y  sont  com- 
parés. Cette  approche  critique  mettrait  en  relief  "le  propre  de  Rabelais"  et  "l'ori- 
ginalité de  Montaigne"  et  rendrait  possible  une  compréhension  plus  profonde  et  plus 
sûre  de  nos  deux  auteurs.  Soulignant  le  fait  que  son  étude  ne  sera  pas  globale  mais 
d'une  perspective  assez  large  cependant,  le  critique  nous  dit  qu'il  n'hésitera  pas  à  ex- 
primer son  désaccord  avec  "certains  commentateurs  connus"  et  même  de  soutenir 
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dans  le  cas  de  Montaigne  une  opinion  qui  va  à  rencontre  de  l'idée,  proposée  un- 
animement par  la  critique,  de  la  "tranquillité"  de  l'auteur  des  Essais. 

L'étude  comprendra  trois  chapitres.  Dans  un  premier  chapitre,  "La  peur,"  l'auteur 
s'efforcera  de  montrer  que  la  peur  "est  traitée  comme  thème"  dans  les  deux  œuvres 
qui  nous  occupent  ici.  Le  deuxième  chapitre,  "Le  rire,"  aura  pour  objet  l'oeuvre  de 
Rabelais  et  le  troisième  chapitre,  "La  sagesse,"  examinera  les  Essais  pour,  tout  comme 
dans  le  cas  du  deuxième  chapitre,  montrer  le  rôle  primordial  de  la  peur. 

Dans  le  premier  chapitre,  "La  peur,"  le  critique  établit  le  fait  que  les  deux  auteurs 
ont  bien  connu  la  peur  qui,  dans  un  siècle  de  troubles  religieux  où  l'intolérance,  sous 
toutes  ses  formes,  régnait,  était,  pour  ainsi  dire,  la  compagne  de  voyage  de  tous,  mais 
surtout  de  ceux  qui,  par  leurs  actions  ou  leurs  écrits,  attiraient  l'attention  des  autorités. 
Dans  leurs  œuvres,  la  peur  est  évidente  d'abord  dans  l'extrême  prudence  avec  laquelle 
certains  sujets  y  sont  abordés,  ensuite  dans  certains  épisodes,  tels  que  celui  des  six 
pèlerins  dans  le  Gargantua,  ou  dans  ces  essais  où  elle  constitue  le  thème  principal. 
Enfin  la  peur  est  vue  par  ces  deux  auteurs  sous  deux  angles  principaux:  peur  de  la 
mer  chez  Rabelais,  peur  de  la  guerre  chez  Montaigne. 

Dans  le  deuxième  chapitre,  divisé  en  quatre  parties:  "Lire  Rabelais,"  "La  mer," 
"Le  temps,"  "Le  peuple,"  le  critique  passe  en  revue  les  études  de  quelques-uns  de  ses 
devanciers  et  les  trouve,  de  règle  générale,  nettement  insuffisantes,  voire  réductrices. 
Sa  réaction  à  une  citation  de  V.-L.  Saulnier  ne  manquera  pas  de  surprendre  bon 
nombre  de  seiziémistes:  "Et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Un  Rabelais  réduit,  édenté  -  un  Rabelais 
d'une  banalité  parfaitement  touchante  (p.43).  Seul,  semble-t-il,  Mikhail  Bakhtine  a 
su  comprendre  que  "la  pensée  rabelaisienne  [est]  comme  une  réponse  à  la  peur."  De 
plus,  le  critique  russe  avait  souligné  le  rôle  capital  de  la  transcendance  dans  l'univers 
rabelaisien.  Or,  affirme  Hansen,  nulle  lecture  de  Rabelais  n'est  possible  si  l'on  néglige 
l'importance  de  la  transcendance:  "je  tiens  pour  impossible  de  lire  Rabelais,  si  l'on 
n'est  pas  conscient  de  cette  transcendance  dès  le  niveau  du  langage"  (p.45).  Par 
transcendance,  il  faut  entendre  ici  la  nature  d'une  "littérature  potentielle,"  suscep- 
tible de  créer  d'infinies  et  enrichissantes  lectures,  mais  qui  ne  se  prête  pas  pour  autant 
à  une  "interprétation  définitive"  parce  que  Rabelais  n'accepte  "aucune  immobilité, 
ni  au  niveau  du  langage,  ni,  dans  la  conception  de  l'homme,  ni  en  ce  qui  concerne 
le  message  de  son  texte"  (p.61).  La  tempête  en  mer  du  Quart  Livre  offre  pour  le  criti- 
que une  excellente  illustration  de  la  thèse  qu'il  propose  au  lecteur.  Hansen  analyse 
ensuite  le  rire  rabelaisien  qu'il  qualifie  d'universel  et  montre  comment  il  englobe  "tout 
et  tous"  devenant  par  divers  moyens  une  arme  contre  la  peur.  En  outre,  ce  rire, 
populaire  par  excellence,  rejette  tout  individualisme  et  renverse  les  normes  pour  faire 
de  l'oeuvre  rabelaisienne  une  évasion  "vers  X ailleurs,  vers  le  futur  et  vers  les  autres." 
Nous  aurons  à  faire  quelques  commentaires  sur  le  bien-fondé  de  cette  analyse  qui 
se  veut  originale  et  loin  des  sentiers  battus,  mais  nous  allons  à  présent  nous  pencher 
sur  la  partie  de  ce  livre  consacrée  à  Montaigne. 

Le  chapitre  "La  sagesse"  est,  tout  comme  le  chapitre  précédent,  divisé  en  quatre 
parties:  "Lire  Montaigne,"  "La  guerre,"  "Le  temps,"  "Le  moi."  Notant  d'abord 
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l'importance  de  la  guerre  "présente  dans  la  quasi-totalité  des  chapitres  des  deux 
premiers  livres  des  Essais"  (p.94),  le  critique  déclare  que  la  pensée  de  l'auteur  est  mise 
en  branle  par  "l'analyse  de  l'agressivité  humaine."  Qui  dit  agressivité,  dit  lutte  et,  par 
conséquent,  peur.  Il  est  donc  peu  étonnant  que  Montaigne  soit  obsédé  par  la  guerre 
qu'il  traite,  nous  dit  Hansen,  partout  dans  les  Essais:  "On  peut  ouvrir  les  Essais  où 
l'on  veut,  toujours  ils  traitent  de  la  guerre"  (p.99).  La  sagesse  de  Montaigne  consiste 
cependant  à  faire  de  la  peur  une  "partie  de  la  dialectique  de  la  vaillance."  Loin  de 
se  laisser  vaincre  par  cette  passion,  le  sage  fera  de  sorte  qu'elle  devienne  arme  de 
combat  lui  permettant  d'être  aussi  fort  que  ceux  que  l'on  considère  courageux.  Aux 
yeux  de  Montaigne,  les  passions  qui  projettent  l'homme  vers  l'avenir  et  le  dérobent 
au  présent,  c'est-à-dire  à  soi,  sont  nuisibles  et  doivent  être  combattues.  Parmi  ces 
passions,  la  première  est  la  peur,  mais  son  antithèse,  l'espérance,  n'est  pas  moins  à 
éviter. 

Placés  dans  la  perspective  de  la  vieillesse  et  de  la  mort,  les  Essais  ne  pouvaient  ne 
pas  traiter  de  la  mort  que  tous  les  hommes  craignent  à  divers  degrés.  La  grande  ques- 
tion que  se  pose  Montaigne  est  de  savoir  comment  se  débarrasser  de  la  hantise  de 
la  mort  qui  influence  notre  vie  d'une  manière  si  puissante.  Après  avoir  considéré 
plusieurs  possibilités,  il  en  arrive  à  la  conclusion  que  le  "détachement  parfait"  est 
un  remède  possible,  surtout  si  l'on  vit  pour  le  présent 

Ainsi,  bien  que  Rabelais  et  Montaigne  aient  tous  deux  cherché  le  meilleur  moyen 
de  maîtriser  la  peur,  ils  se  séparent  par  beaucoup  d'endroits  dans  leur  quête  d'une 
solution  à  ce  problème  universel.  Même  s'ils  ont  en  commun  tous  les  intérêts  des 
humanistes:  catholicisme,  fidélité  au  roi,  refus  de  croire  à  une  vérité  absolue,  leur 
vision  du  monde  est  différente.  Le  rire  de  Rabelais,  tout  tourné  vers  l'avenir,  est  op- 
timiste et  cherche  le  contact  des  autres,  car  l'auteur  aime  à  se  sentir  membre  du 
groupe.  Le  "sourire"  de  Montaigne  est  celui  du  vieillard  qui  accepte  le  monde  tel 
qu'il  est  sans  aucun  désir  de  vouloir  le  changer.  Même  si  tous  deux  expriment,  à  leur 
manière,  le  même  mépris  pour  le  sérieux  qui  est  la  "pierre  angulaire"  de  la  peur,  la 
"transcendance"  de  l'un  s'oppose  à  "l'immanence"  de  l'autre.  Qui  plus  est,  le  groupe 
que  recherche  Rabelais  devient  aux  yeux  de  Montaigne  le  danger  à  éviter,  de  sorte 
que  pour  le  premier,  c'est  par  le  nombre  que  la  peur  sera  vaincue,  tandis  que  pour 
le  second,  c'est  par  l'individu  lui-même  et  par  ses  propres  moyens  que  cette  victoire 
sera  remportée.  Ces  deux  tendances,  ajoute  le  critique,  se  retrouvent  encore  aujour- 
d'hui dans  la  pensée  moderne.  Kierkegaard  et  les  existentialistes  seraient  l'apogée  de 
la  tendance  montaignienne,  la  tendance  rabelaisienne,  quant  à  elle,  se  retrouverait 
notamment  dans  les  courants  de  pensée  marxiste  et  structuraliste  "qui  cherchent  à 
penser  l'homme  sans  penser  à  l'individu." 

Dans  ses  grandes  lignes,  nous  croyons  avoir  présenté  les  intentions,  la  démarche 
et  les  conclusions  de  ce  livre  qui,  à  notre  connaissance,  est  le  premier  à  avoir  traité 
en  détail  du  sujet  de  la  peur  dans  l'oeuvre  de  ces  deux  géants  du  XVIe siècle  français 
et  occidental.  Il  convient  maintenant  de  formuler  quelques  remarques  sur  cette  étude 
dont  le  point  de  vue  est  fort  original. 
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La  première  réaction  du  lecteur  de  ce  livre  est  de  se  demander  s'il  se  trouve  vrai- 
ment devant  une  étude  comparative  de  ces  deux  auteurs.  Dire,  commme  le  fait  Han- 
sen, que  dans  la  partie  centrale  de  son  mémoire  (environ  100  pages  sur  145):  "Il  n'y 
aura  pas  d'autre  dialectique  rabelaiso-montainiste...que  celle  qui  consiste  à  écrire  (et 
lire)  sur  Rabelais  en  pensant  à  Montaigne  -  et  vice-versa"  (p.  15),  cela  nous  paraît  net- 
tement insuffisant,  voire  dangereux  dans  la  mesure  où  la  lecture  de  l'un  peut  influen- 
cer la  lecture  de  l'autre.  On  trouve  en  outre,  tout  au  long  de  cet  ouvrage,  une  série 
de  déclarations  sujettes  à  caution.  Les  déclarations  suivantes  ne  seront  pas  acceptées 
unanimement,  il  s'en  faut,  par  les  spécialistes  de  ces  deux  auteurs: 

-"...on  trouve  presque  à  chaque  page  [des  œuvres  de 
Rabelais  et  Montaigne]  une  allusion  à  des  menaces  ou 
des  peurs  qui  hantaient  l'homme  du  XVIe  siècle."  (p.25) 
-"-c'est  en  tant  que  thème  que  la  peur  est  omniprésente 
dans  les  Essais"  (p.29) 

-"Les  personnages  de  Rabelais  n'ont  pas  la  consistance 
de  caractère  requise  pour  qu'on  puisse  les  interpréter 
individuellement''  (p.44) 

-"On  peut  ouvrir  les  Essais  où  l'on  veut,  toujours  ils 
traitent  de  la  guerre."  (p.99) 

Cette  liste  qui  pourrait  être  facilement  allongée  reflète  en  partie  un  effort  du  criti- 
que pour  justifier  une  thèse  qui  n'est  pas  toujours  convaincante.  Et  l'on  pourrait  se 
demander,  à  juste  titre,  si  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  devanciers  de  Hansen,  presque  tous  fort 
malmenés  dans  la  présente  étude,  qui,  en  fin  de  compte,  ont  eu  raison  de  ne  pas 
s'être  penchés  sur  le  thème  de  la  peur  dans  ces  deux  œuvres. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  le  contenu  de  cette  étude  pourrait  sans  doute  être  défendu  au 
nom  d'une  certaine  latitude  accordée  à  tous  les  chercheurs  et  le  lecteur  devra  décider 
par  lui-même  le  bien-fondé  de  la  thèse  proposée  par  Hansen.  En  ce  qui  concerne  la 
présentation  de  cet  ouvrage,  le  problème  est  tout  autre. 

Sans  même  faire  un  effort  particulier  dans  ce  sens,  nous  avons  relevé  dans  ce  petit 
livre  de  157  pages,  1 10  fautes  d'impression,  sans  compter  les  nombreuses  répétitions, 
genre  "c'est-à-dire"  écrit  tantôt  avec  les  traits  d'union  mais  le  plus  souvent  "c'est  à 
dire."  Il  est  évident  que  beaucoup  de  ces  fautes  sont  simplement  des  coquilles 
typographiques,  mais  l'effet  n'en  est  pas  moin  fâcheux.  Ainsi,  dans  une  même 
page(12)  nous  avons  "Rabelais  et  Rabfllais,"  "Montaigne  et  Montaine,"  plus  loin, 
"Montaingne;"  dans  une  autre  page(134)  deux  "apès"  suivis  d'un  "après,"  le  tout  en 
trois  lignes  de  texte!  D'autres  fautes,  par  contre,  nous  laissent  rêveurs.  Que  penser 
de  "brebis"  (trois  fois,  pp.  57-58-59),  "apparament"(p.l35),  "exûmplaire"(p.28),  "ex- 
tréme"(p.25),  "extrémement"(p.53)  et  les  nombreuses  erreurs  dans  les  accords  des  par- 
ticipes passés?  Mais  n'insistons  pas.  C'est  la  liste  complète  qu'il  faudrait  fournir  pour 
donner  une  idée  exacte  du  gâchis  auquel  fait  face  le  lecteur,  surtout  si  nous  tenons 
compte  du  fait  que  ces  110  fautes  se  trouvent  dans  le  seul  texte  de  l'auteur.  Les  cita- 
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tions,  fort  nombreuses,  ont  subi  le  même  sort  et  un  contrôle  tant  soit  peu  rigoureux 
en  relèverait  une  centaine.  Or,  plus  de  deux  cents  fautes  pour  un  livre  de  157,  nous 
parait  totalement  inacceptable. 

La  présentation  des  notes  et  de  la  bibliographie  est  tout  aussi  négligée.  Ainsi,  pour 
donner  un  exemple  parmi  tant  d'autres  tout  aussi  mauvais,  la  note  24  qui  suit  une 
citation  de  V.-L.  Saulnier  nous  renvoie  à  la  page  148  où  il  est  écrit  Saul- 
nier(1982)p.l51.  Le  lecteur  devra  décider  de  quel  ouvrage  de  Saulnier  il  est  ici  ques- 
tion...Ceci  n'est  pas  un  cas  isolé.  Le  critique  ne  semble  avoir  suivi  aucune  méthode 
ni  dans  les  notes  ni  dans  la  bibliographie.  C'est  un  véritable  catalogue  d'erreurs  que 
nous  avons  dans  ces  deux  cas.  Inutile  de  l'infliger  au  lecteur  qui  saura  faire  la  part 
des  choses.  Mentionnons  cependant  le  cas  Abel  Lefranc  qui  devient  ici  Albert 
Lefranc!  Une  telle  méprise  pourrait  prêter  à  rire  mais  on  doit  se  demander  jusqu'à 
quel  point  la  négligance  -  l'ignorance?  -  peut  être  tolérée  sans  sombrer  dans  l'anarchie 
la  plus  profonde. 

Signalons  enfin,  que  le  style  nous  paraît  parfois  lourd  -  répétition  abusive  du  même 
mot  -  parfois  maladroit  et  le  lecteur  comprendra  qu'il  devra  aborder  cette  étude  avec 
beaucoup  de  circonspection.  Espérons  cependant,  que  tous  les  obstacles  à  la  lecture 
dont  nous  avons  parlé  ne  l'empêcheront  pas  de  "rompre  l'os  et  sugcer  la  sustantific- 
que  mouelle"  de  cet  ouvrage  qui,  à  sa  manière,  constitue  un  témoignage  de  plus  de 
la  vitalité  et  du  génie  de  ces  deux  géants  de  l'esprit  que  sont  Rabelais  et  Montaigne. 

FÉLIX  R  ATANCE,  University  of  Western  Ontario 


Peter  M.  Sacks.  The  English  Elegy:  Studies  in  the  Genre  from  Spenser  to  Yeats. 
Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1985.  Pp.  xv,  375. 

Writing  with  more  than  a  suitable  learning  for  his  far-reaching  task,  with  a  mar- 
velous ear  for  the  nuances  of  form  and  poetic  argument,  and  with  a  powerfully  com- 
prehensive theory  of  mourning  in  poetry,  Sacks  has  produced  a  detailed  reading  of 
an  entire  elegiac  tradition  in  English.  Despite  his  dependence  on  Freudian  and 
Lacanian  ideas  that  are  more  familiar  as  sources  of  démystification  than  as  indices 
of  value,  Sacks  brings  to  his  argument  an  unquestioning,  compelling  belief  in  the 
value  of  poetry,  especially  of  that  poetry  which  passes  authentically  through  "the 
work  of  mourning"  -  the  phrase,  of  course,  is  borrowed  from  Freud  -  toward  consola- 
tion. This  rigorously  earned  generosity  of  spirit  toward  the  much-beleaguered  human 
subject  is  reflected  also  in  Sacks'  unforced  catholicity  of  taste:  his  sense  of  form 
above-mentioned  is  as  well  attuned  to  the  poetry  of  classical  allusion  (e.g.  Dryden' 
elegy  for  Oldham)  as  to  the  poetry  of  autonomous  expression  (the  browser  is  referred 
to  the  especially  brilliant  remarks  on  Swinburne's  Ave  atque  Vale,  p.  207). 

While  he  is  not  exactly  an  orthodox  Freudian,  Sacks's  organizing  thesis  about 
elegy,  made  concrete  by  a  Frazerian  emphasis  on  the  Adonis  myth  and  the  trans- 
mission of  totems,  is  unswervingly  Oedipal.  Death,  his  argument  runs,  interrupts  the 
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poet's  narcissistic  identification  -  and  perhaps  underlying  rivalry  -  with  another;  the 
"work  of  mourning"  consists  in  the  renunciation  of  that  bond  through  a  process  in 
which  having  been  "cut  off,"  which  is  angrily  protested  against  in  passing  on  a  sub- 
limated plane  (as  in  the  denunciation  of  the  false  clergy  in  "Lycidas"),  becomes  a 
self-inflicted  wound,  a  voluntary  castration  in  the  form  of  ascetic  resolution,  frequent- 
ly a  vow,  which  permits  the  poet,  liberated  from  the  penis-fixation  of  the  Lacanian 
"Real,"  to  pass  through  the  Imaginary  toward  the  achievement  of  a  "substitute"  ob- 
ject, a  generalized  phallus  or  enduring  totem  at  the  level  of  the  Symbolic.  (An  espe- 
cially brilliant  theoretical  assimilation  in  this  respect  is  his  emphasis,  p.  80,  on  the 
"petrification"  of  allegorical  motifs  in  Benjamin's  Trauerspiel  study.  A  curious  omis- 
sion, on  the  other  hand,  given  the  persistence  with  which  Sacks  takes  note  of  droop- 
ing flowers  in  elegy,  and  given  his  usual  alertness  to  classical  allusion,  is  the  cento 
of  highly  relevant  passages  in  which  the  dead  Pallas  mourned  by  the  ever-more  as- 
cetic Aeneas  is  compared  with  a  drooping  flower.) 

I  have  summarized  the  argument  thus  crudely,  even  to  the  point  of  supplement- 
ing Sack's  humanistic  vocabulary  with  the  Lacanian  terms  he  prefers  to  paraphrase, 
in  order  to  show  the  extremity  of  reduction  that  stands  for  the  most  part  behind, 
sometimes  in  the  foreground  of,  Sacks's  intricate  and  various  readings,  and  to  say 
that  if  the  readings  themselves  had  relentlessly  carried  out  the  project  of  this  reduc- 
tion, as  they  do  not,  I  would  find  them  neither  convincing  nor  consoling.  In  his  In- 
troduction, Sacks  speaks  tellingly  of  the  "sheer  lack"  (p.  13)  experienced  in  the  first 
phase  of  mourning,  and  while  the  Lacanian  resonance  of  this  is  obvious,  with  its 
generation  of  the  need  for  repetition  on  the  fort-da  model  in  working  through  toward 
the  mastery  of  loss,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  more  flexible  register  for  lack  is  simply  the 
metaphysics  of  absence,  the  Entfremdung  from  an  imagined  earlier  self-integration 
that  constitutes  modern  self-consciousness  and,  arguably,  the  consciousness  of  elegy 
as  far  back  as  its  conjectural  origins  in  ritual. 

Oddly  enough,  despite  his  emphasis  on  identification  and  overgoing,  Sacks,  with 
his  generous  belief  in  the  sincere  object-love  of  the  aggrieved,  understates  and  some- 
times seems  to  forget  the  degree  to  which  it  is  Margaret  we  mourn  for,  and  this  for- 
getting perhaps  accounts  for  Sack's  never  having  reflected  on  the  striking  fact  that, 
beginning  with  Spenser  on  Sidney  (with  nods  toward  Bion  on  Moschus,  Colin  Clout 
on  Tityrus),  nearly  all  the  elegies  he  chooses  are  pastoral  laments  for  dead  poets. 
And  indeed,  an  amazing  number  of  elegies  are  just  that,  certainly  bearing  out  Sacks's 
insistence  that  the  passing  on  of  the  vegetal  thyrsus  is  a  sacerdotal,  intoned  gesture. 
But  there  are  more  exceptions  than  Hardy  on  his  estranged  wife,  Geoffrey  Hill  on 
various  women  (Sacks  reads  these  exceptions  with  his  usual  subtlety  but  not  con- 
vincingly either  according  to  or  pointedly  resistance  to  his  thesis),  and  Amy 
Clampitt's  search  for  a  matriarchal  elegiac  paradigm.  I  was  sorry  to  see  Donne's 
"Nocturnal  on  St  Lucy's  Day,"  Lyttleton's  hugely  influential  elegy  on  his  wife, 
Wordsworth  on  Lucy,  (here  are  three  poets  who  confirm  Sacks's  emphasis  on 
purification  by  addressing  a  "Lucy"),  and  Ransom  on  John  Whiteside's  Daughter 
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passed  over  -  all,  I  cannot  help  believing,  owing  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  Sacks's 
thesis.  And  even  within  the  Oedipal  structure  of  these  readings,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  notice  that  the  homoerotic  aspect  of  identification  which  George  Devereux  and 
others  have  called  the  true  nexus  of  Oedipal  feeling,  amply  intimated  in  nearly  all 
the  poems  featured  here,  is  never  mentioned. 

The  very  best  chapter  is  a  remarkable  discussion  of  "revenge"  as  the  potential 
failure  to  accomplish  mourning  in  Kyd  and  Shakespeare.  There  is  also  a  brilliant 
rehabilitation  of  Swinburne.  Sacks  seems  least  able  to  make  interpretation  soar,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  competent  and  interesting  chapters  on  Tennyson  and  Yeats. 
He  misses  only  one  chance:  could  he  not  have  augmented  his  wonderful  reading  of 
Ben  Jonson's  "On  My  First  Son"  by  remarking  that  the  poem  is  a  cut-ofT  sonnet? 

PAUL  H.  FRY,  Yale  University 


Ernest  B.  Gilman.  Iconoclasm  and  Poetry  in  the  English  Reformation:  Down 
Went  Dagon.  Chicago  and  London:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1986. 
Pp.  xi,  227. 

Scholars  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the  English 
Reformation  and  the  theological  and  political  issues  and  phenomena  embedded 
therein,  have,  no  doubt,  often  felt  like  the  poor  sister  compared  to  the  scholar  of 
English  Renaissance  literature.  No  one  can  deny  the  incomparable  riches  contained 
within  the  works  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Donne,  Shakespeare  and  a  host  of  other  talented 
luminaries  of  the  period.  On  the  other  hand,  relatively  few  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance of  the  native  tradition  or  of  the  themes  contained  within  the  period-bound 
works  of  the  Reformation.  Works  of  the  English  Renaissance,  which  borrow  heavi- 
ly from  the  continental  humanist  tradition,  are  for  all  time;  works  of  the  English 
Reformation,  borne  from  a  native  tradition  and  concerned  with  issues  peculiar  to  a 
period  of  inflammatory  religious  upheaval,  are  for  an  age  only.  Such  is  the  conven- 
tional wisdom. 

Happily,  recent  scholars  have  begun  to  see  that  what  has  often  been  regarded  as 
two  separate  movements  -  one  major  and  one  minor  -  are,  in  fact,  not  as  distinct  as 
they  have  been  seen  in  the  past  And  with  this  discovery,  the  counterproductive 
qualitative  argument  -  golden  vs.  drab  literature  -  has  also  begun  to  go  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  John  King's  important  book,  English  Reformation  Literature:  The  Tudor  Origins 
of  the  Protestant  Tradition  (Princeton  University  Press,  1982)  deconstructs  the  myth  of 
the  two  separate  traditions  by  showing  how  "a  distinctively  Protestant  literary  tradi- 
tion appeared  in  England  during  the  radical  phase  of  the  Tudor  Reformation  and 
then  influenced  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Spenser,  Donne,  Herbert,  and  Milton" 
(xi). 

Co-incidentally,  Ernest  Gilman's  book,  Iconoclasm  and  Poetry  in  the  English  Refor- 
mation performs  the  same  service  as  King's  study  by  establishing  a  link  between  as 
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issue  almost  exclusively  associated  with  Reformation  literature  and  so-called  main- 
stream Renaissance  literature.  The  issue  upon  which  Gilman  focuses  is  iconoclasm. 
One  does  not  have  to  have  read  widely  in  the  literature  of  reform  to  recognize  that 
attacks  on  images  and  statues  is  at  least  as  old  as  John  Wyclif  and  probably  pre- 
dates him.  Following  Wyclif,  it  appears  time  and  again  in  the  works  of  such  con- 
tinental reformers  as  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  and  in  their  major  English 
counterparts:  Tyndale,  Frith,  Barlowe  and  a  host  of  others.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
his  book,  Gilman  engagingly  surveys  both  sides  of  the  iconoclasm  issue  and  high- 
lights its  importance  in  the  writings  of  the  period.  What  becomes  clear  from  this  first 
chapter  is  that  the  issue  of  iconoclasm  is  relatively  straightforward  and  unsophisti- 
cated: one  either  supports  images  as  a  suitable  device  for  attuning  the  mind  to  what 
the  artifact  symbolizes  or  one  regards  images  as  a  catalyst  to  idolatry  having  no  posi- 
tive biblical  foundation. 

The  simplistic  division  between  pro-  and  anti-image  factions,  however,  belies  the 
complexity  of  the  issue  when  it  is  appropriated  by  major  literary  figures  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Throughout  the  rest  of  his  book,  Gilman  is  concerned  with  establishing  the 
not-altogether-simple  relationship  between  image  and  word  as  it  is  applied  to  and 
worked  out  in  the  poetics  of  the  period.  Gilman's  thesis  is  best  expressed  by  the 
author  himself.  After  briefly  surveying  the  iconoclasm  issue  divorced  from  a  literary 
context,  he  states  that  "It  is  important  to  realize  that  'iconoclasm'  is  something  that 
can  happen  to  texts  and  within  texts  written  during  this  period,  and  that  the  most 
compelling  texts  often  betray  a  consciousness  of  the  image-debate  that  reflects  on 
the  process  of  their  own  composition."  This  application  of  an  essentially  religious 
polemical  point  to  the  aesthetics  of  literary  composition  and  poetics  results  in  a  fas- 
cinating study  of  the  relationship  between  word  and  image  in  selected  authors  of  the 
period.  Gilman  focuses  his  attention  on  four  authors  and  devotes  a  chapter  of  his 
book  to  each.  Edmund  Spenser,  Francis  Quarles,  John  Donne,  and  John  Milton  are 
looked  at  in  turn  and  selected  works  of  each  examined  in  an  attempt  to  show  how 
each  author  deals  with  the  relationship  between  image  and  voice.  In  a  nutshell,  the 
dilemma  is  as  follows:  as  a  craftsman  devoted  to  the  evocation  of  images  through 
the  imaginative  and  creative  use  of  language,  the  poet  fulfills  his  role  as  poet 
However,  as  religious  writer  the  poet  is  also  aware  of  the  potentially  idolatrous  na- 
ture of  the  images  that  he  creates  in  the  process  of  fulfilling  his  role  as  poet  through 
the  creation  of  "speaking  pictures."  Or  as  Gilman  sums  the  issue  up  in  his  conclud- 
ing chapter  "At  the  extremes,  the  poet's  language  faces  the  choice  of  polluting  itself 
by  coupling  with  its  own  idolatrous  desires,  or  of  rising  up  as  the  weapon  of  the  war- 
faring  Christian  to  cleanse  the  temple  of  the  heart  and  throw  down  the  high  places 
of  the  imagination...."  Gilman's  examination  of  how  Spenser,  Quarles,  Donne,  and 
Milton  deal  with  and  resolve  the  problem  is  fascinating  if  sometimes  Byzantine  and 
overly-ingenious.  Certainly  his  study  sheds  new  light  on  the  problems  involved  for 
the  poet  of  the  period  in  being  both  poet  and  Protestant  What  is  more,  however,  it 
goes  a  long  way  in  showing  how  the  literature  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Renais- 
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sance  needs  to  be  examined  as  part  of  a  continuum  rather  than  as  two  separate 
solitudes. 

DOUGLAS  H.  PARKER,  Laurentian  University 


Alistair  Fox  and  John  Guy.  Reassessing  the  Henrician  Age:  Humanism,  Politics 
andReform,  1500-1 550.  Oxford  and  New  York:  Basil  Blackwell  Ltd.,  1986.  Pp. 
vii  +  242.  $61.95. 

The  introduction  and  nine  essays  that  comprise  the  volume  before  us  present  the 
state  of  current  revisionist  scholarship  on  the  nature  of  humanist  thought  and  its 
relation  to  politics  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  While  all  works  of  historical  scholar- 
ship are  essentially  transitional  statements,  Alistair  Fox  and  John  Guy  recognize  this 
more  than  most  authors.  Thus  they  present  their  studies,  some  of  them  emanating 
from  a  Folger  Institute  Seminar  on  "Political  Thought  in  the  Henrician  Era,"  as  part 
of  a  continuing  reassessment  of  the  positions  largely  constructed  in  the  extensive 
oeuvre  of  G.  R  (now  Sir  Geoffrey)  Elton.  This  is  a  candid  submission  of  work  in 
progress,  and  the  authors  consider  it  "unlikely  that  a  new  synthesis  will  emerge  until 
much  more  ground  has  been  covered." 

The  conventional  approach  of  yellowed  lecture  notes  has  treated  Elton's  'Tudor 
Revolution  in  Government"  thesis,  bolstered  by  many  of  his  subsequent  works,  as 
the  interpretive  framework  for  the  age.  A  nation  already  predisposed  to  Protestan- 
tism was  given  its  head  by  the  King  and  its  direction  by  the  King's  political  architect, 
Thomas  Cromwell.  Drawing  upon  the  vision  of  Protestant  and  politically  precocious, 
even  radical,  humanist  intellectuals,  Cromwell  fashioned  a  political  programme  for 
parliamentary  approval  which  fell  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  politics  and  ad- 
ministration, and  marked  a  clear  divide  between  medieval  and  modern  forms  of 
government  and  policy. 

Employing  their  own  considerable  accomplishment  as  students  of  Henrician  law, 
politics  and  humanist  intellectual  activity,  and  drawing  on  the  recent  work  of  such 
other  revisionists  as  David  Starkey,  Christopher  Coleman  and  Thomas  Mayer,  Fox 
and  Guy  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  a  scholarly  tradition  stemming  from  the  likes 
of  Douglas  Bush  who  began,  in  the  1930s,  to  observe  the  survival  of  humanism  after 
More  and  its  connection  with  the  politics  of  the  day.  The  first  part  of  the  volume 
questions  the  essential  unity  of  ideas  that  has  long  been  assumed  amongst  the 
humanists  themselves.  Pointing  instead  to  definitional  problems  and  philosophical 
inconsistencies  in  the  views  of  leading  Henrician  intellectuals,  Fox  and  Guy  suggest 
that  humanism  was  actually  much  more  diverse,  and  its  influence  on  politics  much 
more  diffuse,  than  we  have  assumed.  Erasmianism  in  particular,  long  identified  in 
the  mainstream  of  Henrician  humanist  thought,  is  shown  to  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  religion  and  education  than  with  high  politics,  more  abstract  than  prac- 
tical in  its  approach,  and  far  less  influential  with  the  makers  of  policy. 
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The  second  part  of  this  tripartite  collection  deals  with  several  specific  issues  that 
will  constitute  smaller  building  blocks  of  any  new  interpretive  construct  This  reviewer 
admits  some  impatience  is  mixed  with  his  admiration  for  the  scholarship  with  which 
these  issues  are  treated.  Dr.  Fox's  discussion  of  political  prophesies  may  "alert  us  to 
the  existence  of  a  very  large  substratum  of  opinion  underlying  the  more  visible  out- 
crops of  Tudor  political  thought"  (p.  94),  but,  in  a  revisionist  effort  of  this  breadth, 
it  is  after  all  those  more  visible  outcrops  we  hope  to  discover. 

Much  more  in  the  mainstream  than  that  essay  or  Dr.  Guy's  discussion  of  More 
and  St  Germain  in  Chapter  5  (much  of  which  has  appeared  in  Guy's  earlier  work) 
is  Guy's  Chapter  7  on  Thomas  Cromwell  and  the  Intellectual  Origins  of  the  Hen- 
rician  Revolution.''  The  message  here  is  that  both  Cromwell  and  the  King  were  not 
as  revolutionary  as  they  have  seemed:  the  changing  relationship  between  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  authorities  was  well  under  way  under  the  first  Tudor  King,  and  even 
the  strategic  use  of  Parliament  to  root  out  vested  interests  and  competing  centres  of 
power  was  well  rehearsed  by  Henry  VII.  Indeed,  the  great  deal  more  work  that  seems 
required  on  the  opening  years  of  the  dynasty  should  do  even  more  to  suggest  a  con- 
tinuity of  policy  in  place  of  the  now  familiar  "revolution"  wrought  by  Henry  and 
Cromwell. 

Where,  then,  do  the  efforts  of  Fox  and  Guy  leave  us?  Back  to  the  drawing  board 
to  be  sure,  and  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  Henrician  Age  as  seen  by  Elton  and  others 
of  his  generation.  In  the  new  construct,  Cromwell's  role  seems  likely  to  become  more 
diffuse  and  the  novelty  of  his  innovations  less  obvious.  Humanist  writers  to  whom 
we  have  attributed  so  much  will  likely  be  found  facing  in  different  directions  and 
singing  from  different  scores.  But  beyond  these  inclinations,  significantly,  the  volume 
has  no  concluding  chapter.  Fox  and  Guy  have  shown  us  where  to  look,  but  are  un- 
able at  this  point  to  redraw  the  map  of  territory  that  now  appears  more  remote  than 
it  so  recently  seemed  And,  although  their  views  fit  well  with  those  of  Coleman, 
Starkey  and  some  others  who  have  looked  beyond  the  Eltonian  format,  they  will  not 
necessarily  please  others,  including  Maria  Dowling  (whose  Humanism  in  the  Age  of 
Henry  VIII  was  recently  reviewed  in  this  journal),  who  continue  to  find  more  posi- 
tive relationships  between  humanists  and  politics. 

ROBERT  HITLER,  Concordia  University 


Barbara  L.  Welch.  Ronsard's  Mercury:  The  Arcane  Muse.  New  York,  Berne 
and  Frantfurt  an  Main:  Peter  Lang,  1986.  Pp.  iv,  143.  $36.00. 

The  very  useful  and  interesting  contents  of  Barbara  L.  Welch's  Ronsard's  Mercury: 
The  Arcane  Muse  must  be  distinguished  somewhat  from  the  rather  plodding  format 
adopted,  the  latter  reflecting,  no  doubt,  the  book's  origin  as  a  doctoral  dissertation. 
Welch  begins  in  her  "Introduction"  with  a  review  of  those  principal  sources,  clas- 
sical through  late  medieval,  of  the  Mercury  myth  which  serve  as  the  context  for 
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references  to  Mercury  to  be  found  in  a  significant  number  of  Ronsard's  works.  She 
then  deals  with  the  myth  within  these  contexts:  in  Chapter  I,  making  reference  to 
the  Franciade,  the  "Hymne  Triumphal,"  the  ode  "A  Mercure"  and  a  selection  of  politi- 
cal encomia;  in  Chapter  II,  examining  the  myth  in  three  different  sub  genres:  the 
epistre,  the  hymne  and,  in  Chapter  III,  the  ode  as  it  occurs  in  indirect  references  in 
"La  Victoire  de  François  de  Bourbon"  and  "Hymne  de  la  Philosophie,"  and  finally 
as  elaborated  in  the  "Hymne  de  Mercure."  Welch  concludes  that  Mercury  is  repre- 
sented in  Ronsard's  poetry  in  a  "multi-faceted  relationship  to  classical,  medieval  and 
Renaissance"  texts  and  that  Mercury  assumes  functions  that  vary  according  to  their 
context  within  Ronsard's  work. 

Amongst  the  strengths  of  this  study  is  its  excellent  sensitivity  to  the  stylistic  and 
metrical  subtlety  of  Ronsard's  poetry.  Thus,  for  instance,  Welch  comments  on  the 
"incantatory  resonance"  of  the  "Hymne  Triumphal"  (p.37),  the  rime  scheme  of  which 
creates  a  quite  different  effect  from  the  "less  yielding"  rimed  couplets  of  the  Fran- 
ciade.  Another  strength  is  the  sustained  and  successful  effort  to  represent  the  com- 
plexity of  mythic  allusion  in  Ronsard,  as  well  as  to  propose  explanations  of  the 
functioning  of  this  shifting  mythic  "veil  for  rhetoric,  oratory  and  poetry  as  well  as 
inquiry,  knowledge  and  stewardship"  (p.  125). 

As  a  dissertation,  it  is  a  good  model,  displaying  commendable  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Mercury  myth  in  literature,  in  Ronsard's  writings  and  its  interpreta- 
tion in  contemporary  criticism.  The  indebtedness  of  the  author  to  the  critical  stance 
of  Thomas  M.  Greene's  The  Light  in  Troy:  Imitation  and  Discovery  in  Renaissance  Poetry 
is  acknowledged  conscientiously  (p.27).  The  supporting  arguments  -  neatly  (and  sig- 
nificantly?) ordered  in  groups  of  three:  a  three  part  "Introduction,"  followed  by  three 
three-part  chapters  -  are  buttressed  by  detailed  references  to  selected  texts.  The  whole 
is  prefaced  by  a  statement  of  the  substance  of  each  chapter  and  concluded  with  a 
synthesis  of  the  significance  of  Welch's  discoveries. 

As  a  monograph,  however,  Ronsard's  Mercury  is  less  successful.  Constant  referen- 
ces to  the  critical  literature  surrounding  Ronsard  and  the  Mercury  myth  tend  to  dis- 
tract the  reader  from  the  author's  argument  Thus,  for  instance,  referring  to  the 
Horatian  ode  "Mercuri  facunde  nepos,"  Welch  observes  apparently  gratuitously:  "In 
the  ode  which  Fraenkel  considers  a  masterpiece  of  symmetry,  Horace  juxtaposes..."  (p. 
46,  my  italics).  Similarly,  long  quotations  from  recent  criticism  contribute  to  the  im- 
pression of  a  rather  more  graduate  student  than  mature  critical  approach.  T.  Cave's 
Cornucopian  Text,  for  instance,  is  quoted  at  length  (p.  89). 

Minor  criticisms  can  be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  editorial  eye  to  catch  a  few 
spelling  errors  as  "obscure"  (p.  25),  "preserves"  (p.  27),  while  the  name  of  Terence 
Cave  is  misspelled  (p.  124).  The  abrupt  shift  from  the  editorial  "we"  to  the  personal 
"I"  (p.  104)  seems  unmotivated  and  is  somewhat  disconcerting. 

All  in  all,  however,  as  a  thorough  review  of  the  place  of  the  Mercury  myth  in 
Ronsard's  poetry,  this  book  deserves  a  place  in  the  Ronsard  bibliography. 

HANNAH  FOURNIER,  University  of  Waterloo 
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Leah  S.  Marcus.  The  Politics  of  Mirth.  Jonson,  Herrick,  Milton,  Marvell  and  the 
Defense  of  Old  Holiday  Pastimes.  Chicago  and  London:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1986.  Pp.  ix,  319. 

An  historical  thesis  provides  the  underlying  structure  for  Leah  S.  Marcus'  The  Politics 
of  Mirth.  In  the  Stuart  kings'  promotion  of  old  holiday  pastimes  (such  as  morris  danc- 
ing and  whitsun  ales),  she  sees  a  conscious  policy  designed  to  preserve  their  authority 
and  link  it  to  the  established  Anglican  church  they  headed: 

By  placing  their  officiai  stamp  of  approval  on  the  old  pastimes,  James 
and  Charles  I  attempted  to  extend  royal  power  into  an  area  of  am- 
bivalence and  instability,  to  channel  the  equivocal  status  of  popular  fes- 
tival into  what  we  can  perhaps  call  an  official  "paradox  of  state"  -  a 
condition  of  happy  ambiguity  in  which  the  license  and  lawlessness  as- 
sociated with  the  customs  could  be  interpreted  as  submission  to  authority. 
(p.3) 

To  support  this  contention,  she  draws  on  royal  pronouncements  on  the  subject  in 
James's  Basilikon  Down  (1603  and  1616),  the  Book  of  Sports  (1618)  and  his  Speech 
before  the  Star  Chamber  (20  June,  1616).  Charles,  she  argues,  attempted  officially  to 
distance  himself  from  the  Book  of  Sports'  policies,  even  though  he  republished  the 
work  in  1633.  The  interests  served  by  James's  policies  were,  however,  promoted  from 
other  quarters  during  Charles's  reign,  notably  by  the  supporters  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
liam Laud  in  their  efforts  to  buttress  Laudian  standards  against  threatening  Puritan 
reform.  The  indirectness  of  this  strategy  in  no  way  undermined  the  policy's  sig- 
nificance; holiday  pastimes  continued  to  have  political  as  well  as  religious  impor- 
tance, as  did  the  literature  concerning  them,  no  matter  how  innocent  it  may  have 
appeared  on  the  surface.  Throughout  the  Stuart  period,  Marcus  argues,  it  was  im- 
possible to  write  about  this  subject  without  invoking  politics.  Hence  the  significance 
of  her  title:  mirth  was  political,  and  so  inevitably  was  its  literature. 

The  implications  of  this  thesis  are  wide-ranging;  its  grasp  is  comprehensive.  Litera- 
ture of  all  kinds  legitimately  falls  within  Marcus's  purview,  from  the  official  court 
masques  of  Jonson  to  works  far  less  direct  in  their  relationship  to  court  and  govern- 
ment, like  Milton's  Comus  or  Marvell's  "Upon  Appleton  House,  To  my  Lord  Fair- 
fax" The  changes  in  social  and  political  ideas  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War  necessarily 
form  a  background  to  her  investigations.  Religious  reform  and  religious  controver- 
sy are  grist  to  her  mill.  The  theatre,  witchcraft,  James's  financial  difficulties,  the  Scot- 
tish church,  local  parish  customs  -  all  these  and  many  other  subjects  are  touched 
upon  in  Marcus's  admirable  survey  of  the  period.  This  is  an  omnibus  book,  and 
Marcus  displays  the  breadth  of  knowledge  required  to  do  it  justice. 

The  historical  thesis  accounts  also  for  the  heterogeneity  that  characterizes  the 
book.  As  its  subtitle  indicates,  those  authors  considered  form  a  disparate  group  that 
would  not  normally  be  yoked  together  in  a  purely  thematic  or  literary  study.  It  is  a 
testimony  to  the  book's  scope  as  well  as  to  its  author's  erudition  that  it  frequently 
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seems  to  straddle  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  disciplines  of  literary  criticism 
and  historical  studies.  Whether  historical  insights  illuminate  text  or  literary  texts 
serve  to  illustrate  historical  thesis  is  perhaps  a  moot  point 

Certainly,  this  historical  approach  encourages  the  "politic  picklock"  (the  phrase 
is  Jonson's)  to  identify  hidden  personages  or  events  within  the  literary  framework, 
despite  Marcus'  caveats  about  this  process.  And  she  enters  all  the  right  ones  at  all 
the  appropriate  places:  such  'picklocking'  inevitably  sacrifices  imaginative  ambiguity 
and  universality  of  reference  in  direct  proportion  to  its  historical  exactness.  Marcus's 
discussion  of  Marvell's  "Upon  Appleton  House"  demonstrates  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  her  own  awareness  of  it  In  a  footnote  (33  on  p.  308)  she  concludes  her 
review  of  the  critical  literature  thus: 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  efforts  to  fix  Marvell's  meadow  allegory  in 
terms  of  specific  contemporary  people  and  events  are  unnecessarily  limit- 
ing; in  my  discussion  I  will  attempt  instead  to  get  at  some  of  the  poetic 
structures  that  seem  to  call  for  political  application  while  at  the  same 
time  withholding  the  reader's  certainty  that  the  obvious  application  can 
be  made. 

In  her  discussion  of  the  image  of  the  grasshopper,  however,  the  following  passage 
occurs: 

The  grasshopper  passage  also  contains  fleeting  suggestions  of  ecclesias- 
tical criticism.  The  green  "spires"  that  shelter  the  insects  are  reminiscent 
of  the  heights  of  Cawood  castle  or  a  Laudian  cathedral;  like  the  Laudian 
party  as  seen  by  its  critics,  the  spires  alienate  the  upper  levels  of  a  hierar- 
chy from  the  lower  rather  than  bringing  the  two  together.  Again,  Mar- 
vell  omits  the  clear  context  that  would  allow  us  to  interpret  the  inversion 
with  confidence.  Are  the  grasshoppers  meant  to  suggest  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  themselves  or  are  they  rather  a  tribe  of  ephemeral  holiday 
substitutes  like  boy  bishops  at  a  Feast  of  Fools  -  appearing  in  the  place 
of  authority  to  squeak  out  the  message  of  its  temporary  overthrow?  It 
would  be  easy  to  overplay  the  political  specificity  of  Marvell's  imagery 
(and  no  doubt,  I  already  have),  (p.  248) 

The  point  here  is  not  that  Marcus  is  being  inconsistent  (she  is  not)  but  rather  that 
it  is  impossible  to  invoke  historical  referents  without  trespassing  on  literary  am- 
biguity, and  hence  limiting  literary  power.  The  Politics  of  Mirth  defines  its  own  limits 
by  the  very  nature  of  its  central  thesis. 

These  limits  are  more  keenly  felt  in  some  areas  than  others.  Marcus's  discussions 
of  Comus  and  of  Marvell  are  judicious  and  illuminating,  as  are  her  comments  on 
Jonson's  masques.  The  nature  of  this  material  seems  to  benefit  from  precisely  the 
historical  approach  Marcus  employs.  Her  commentary  on  the  masques  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  Stephen  Orgel.  She  acknowledges  the  debt  and  repays  it  handsomely  with 
significant  additions  to  our  understanding  of  these  inaccessible  works.  Her  con- 
sideration of  some  of  Jonson's  other  works  (fully  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  Jonson) 
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is  less  satisfying,  though  no  less  meticulous  in  its  scholarship.  Bartholomew  Fair  is 
one  of  Jonson's  most  compendious  and  universal  works.  The  issues  of  authority  and 
license  it  dramatizes  concerned  Jonson  as  early  as  Everyman  In  His  Humour  (1601) 
and  continued  to  do  so  throughout  his  dramatic  career.  Marcus's  discussion  of  the 
play  ties  it  explicitely  to  contemporary  controversy  in  1614: 

Beneath  its  surface  of  folly  and  obfuscation,  Bartholomew  Fair  is  a  lucid 
and  elegant  defense  of  royal  prerogative,  particularly  the  king's  power  to 
"license"  plays  and  pastimes,  against  those  contemporaries  who 
grounded  their  opposition  to  such  "licentious  enormities"  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  supremacy  of  law.  (p.  40) 

Marcus  substantiates  her  case  powerfully,  but  this  degree  of  "political  specificity" 
has  the  effect  of  circumscribing  the  play  and  diminishing  its  impact  We  are  left 
wondering  if  the  'politic  picklocking'  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  our  overall  un- 
derstanding of  Jonson  and  his  work-  While  we  can  never  know  too  much  about  the 
circumstances  of  a  work's  composition,  we  can  easily  overemphasize  some  of  the 
things  we  know  at  the  expense  of  a  balanced  perspective. 

The  historical  premise  underlying  the  argument  also  exercises  an  equalizing  force 
on  the  works  under  consideration.  The  relative  merits  of  a  play  or  poem  are  less  sig- 
nificant than  its  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  historical  argument  Thus 
Jonson's  Love  Restored  is  acknowledged  as  an  inferior  work,  but  "is  worth  discuss- 
ing because  it  inaugurates  the  important  Jonsonian  theme  of  asserting  a  tie  between 
humble  devotion  to  the  king  and  a  love  of  traditional  pastimes"  (p.29).  This  equaliz- 
ing effect  makes  critical  distinctions  secondary  to  historical  ones.  The  heterogeneity 
of  the  works  considered  becomes  homogenized  by  the  absence  of  critical  distinctions 
about  their  quality.  The  end  result  is  a  somewhat  unsettling  'unity  in  diversity'  that 
leaves  the  reader  wanting  more  guidance  and  less  accumulation  of  detail.  The  lucid 
introductory  chapter  needs  to  be  balanced  by  a  general  concluding  one  to  orient  us 
at  our  final  destination.  The  lack  of  such  an  explicit  conclusion  is  the  more  keenly 
felt  because  the  journey  has  been,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  necessarily  tortuous  one. 

Despite  this  cavilling,  The  Politics  of  Mirth  is  a  major  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  a  significant  influence  on  early  seventeenth-century  literature.  The  ques- 
tion of  holiday  pastimes  and  particularly  of  rural  activities  bears  centrally  on  literary 
conventions  such  as  pastoralism  and  on  the  emergence  of  a  consciously  urban  litera- 
ture. Anyone  interested  in  these  issues  will  find  in  it  a  stimulating  and  exhaustive 
study.  The  scholarly  apparatus  is  thorough,  and  the  general  level  of  proofreading 
and  accuracy  high.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  author's  use  of  "Nightengale"  for 
"Nightingale"  (pp.46,  54)  and  "Lanthorn"  for  "Lantern"  Leatherhead  (p.  46),  neither 
spelling  occurring  in  the  editions  she  cites  for  Bartholomew  Fair,  although  the  latter 
is  found  in  Gifford's  1816  edition  of  the  play.  In  future  editions,  she  will  wish  to  cor- 
rect typographical  errors  on  p.  117  (Marques  (or  Masques,  7  for  27,  "the"  for  "that"), 
p.  135  ("climatic"  for  "climactic"),  p.  227  ("accross")  and  p.  273  fa"  for  "an").  In  n. 
46  on  p.  310  the  typesetter  appears  to  have  omitted  "like"  from  the  phrase  "it  seems 
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likely  that  many  other  Hermeticists  of  the  period..."  These  are  small  blemishes  in  an 
otherwise  well-produced  text 

JAMES  E.  NEUFELD,  Catharine  Parr  Traill  College,  Trent  University 


Yvette  Quenot  Les  Lectures  de  La  Ceppède.  Travaux  d'Humanisme  et  Renais- 
sance, 210.  Genève:  Droz,  1986.  265p. 

Je  ne  sais  si  le  qualificatif  "universitaire"  a  encore  un  sens  aujourd'hui  en  France. 
Mais  s'il  en  a  un,  s'il  peut  toujours  désigner  une  recherche  méth<*liquement  con- 
duite allant  d'une  collecte  minutieuse  des  faits  à  des  vues  synthétiques  solidement 
étayées,  alors  l'ouvrage  d'Yvette  Quenot  le  mérite  pleinement 

On  pourrait  croire  à  un  consciencieux  inventaire  de  sources  comme  il  en  est  tant 
Mais  le  titre  rend  mal  compte  de  l'ampleur  et  de  la  portée  du  contenu,  comme  aussi 
de  son  ambition:  au-delà  du  relevé  des  sources,  il  s'agit  de  la  genèse  de  l'oeuvre  et 
de  l'interprétation  de  celle-ci. 

L'inventaire,  en  effet,  est  bien  là,  soigneusement  établi  et  maîtrisé:  lectures  pour 
L'Imitation  de  la  pénitence  de  David  (Bible,  commentaires  savants);  sources  des 
Théorèmes,  des  sources  que  l'auteur  nomme  "favorites"  (Thomas  Beauxamis,  Pierre 
Crespet,  les  italiens  Panigarola  et  Vincent  Bruno,  les  espagnols  Antonio  de  Guevara 
et  Louis  de  Grenade,  le  chartreux  Ludolphe  de  Saxe,  mais  aussi  saint  Augustin  et  le 
pape  saint  Léon)  aux  sources  accessoires  ou  épisodiques,  qui  font  l'objet  du  chapitre 
IV;  enfin,  lectures  pour  la  seconde  partie  des  Théorèmes.  Nous  voyons  ainsi  La 
Ceppède  travailler  "avec  la  Bible  à  ses  côtés"  et  s'inspirer  d'écrits  contemporains,  qui 
lui  sont  autant  d'intermédiares  pour  accéder  aux  Anciens. 

Cet  inventaire  est  réalisé  avec  discernement,  Yvette  Quenot  ayant  soin  de  distin- 
guer l'utilisation  sûre  de  l'utilisation  seulement  probable  ou  éventuelle  de  telle  ou 
telle  source.  Surtout,  il  risquait  d'apparaître  rapidement  fastidieux,  et  il  ne  l'est  pas. 
Nous  ne  somme  pas  écrasés  de  références  et  de  citations,  l'auteur  ayant  su  élaguer, 
tout  en  donnant,  selon  l'opportunité,  des  exemples,  si  je  puis  dire,  complets  (ainsi 
p.68-70). 

Au  moment  même  où  elle  présente  et  analyse  les  lectures  de  La  Ceppède,  Yvette 
Quenot  sait  les  éclairer  en  mettant  en  évidence  leur  utilisation.  Elle  reprend  plus 
loin,  dans  les  chapitres  V  et  VII,  ces  conclusions  partielles  pour  les  compléter  et  les 
systématiser  en  des  vues  synthétiques.  Apparaissent  alors  avec  netteté  le  processus 
et  la  motivation  des  emprunts.  Cette  dernière  a  rapport  avec  la  doctrine,  l'exégèse  et 
la  contemplation.  Attaché  à  l'orthodoxie,  convaincu  de  l'importance  de  la  tradition, 
La  Ceppède  interprète  lucidement  les  Écritures  et  intériorise  le  mystère  entrevu. 
Quant  au  processus,  il  relève  de  l'assimilation,  de  la  restructuration,  enfin  de 
l'appropriation  créatrice,  avec  leur  remarquable  effet:  "Le  texte  littéraire,  se  recon- 
naissant comme  tel,  rend  un  son  authentique,  là  où  le  texte  religieux,  fardé  de  dévo- 
tion, sonne  faux"  (p.219). 
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On  s'explique  par  suite  l'organisation  interne  des  sonnets  des  Théorèmes  et  leur 
organisation  externe,  qu'il  faudrait  rapporter  à  la  symbolique  des  nombres.  C'est 
toute  la  genèse  de  l'oeuvre  qui  se  dessine,  complétée  par  de  précieuses  indications  et 
des  hypothèses  touchant  la  conception  des  Théorèmes  (première  et  seconde  parties) 
et  de  L'Imitation.  Non  qu'il  soit  donné  réponse  à  tout  et  que  soient  occultées  incer- 
titudes et  questions  suscitées  par  l'existence  de  zones  d'ombre  (ainsi  p.117,  120,  137 
ou  159).  On  ne  peut  évidemment  pas  dire  que  tout  s'explique  par  l'examen  des  sour- 
ces, mais,  à  coup  sûr,  presque  tout 

La  réflexion  trouve  alors  son  aboutissement  logique  dans  les  chapitres  VI  et  VII: 
une  interprétation  de  l'ensemble  de  l'oeuvre.  Ce  qui  prime  chez  La  Ceppède,  c'est  le 
souci  du  spirituel;  le  littéraire  vient  ensuite.  Voulant  "vivre  pleinement  sa  foi  catholi- 
que," La  Ceppède  s'efforce  de  la  servir  par  tous  les  moyens  possibles:  en  somme,  la 
poésie  est  une  servante  et  ne  doit  qu'obéir.  S'il  lui  arrive  de  l'emporter,  c'est  "par 
surcroît"  (p.56).  Elle  n'est  que  "disposition"  ou  moyen  (p.209,211).  Il  n'y  a  rien  de 
gratuit  dans  la  visée  du  poète,  qui  est  toute  pédagogique  (p.  192  pq.). 

Nous  voici  au  coeur  et  de  l'oeuvre  et  de  l'étude  qui  lui  est  consacrée,  à  savoir  les 
rapports  de  la  poésie  et  de  la  foi.  Sur  ce  point  capital,  qui  a  rapport  avec  le  baroque 
tel  que  je  l'ai  défini  jadis,  Yvette  Quenot  et  moi  différons  d'opinion.  Que  la  doctrine 
soit  à  tous  égards  première  (comme  chez  les  grands  poètes  réformés,  aussi  bien), 
voilà  qui  est  incontestable.  Que  cette  poésie  dont  a  été  si  bien  montrée  ici  la  con- 
struction solide  et,  si  l'on  peut  dire,  presque  carrée,  touche  à  un  art  en  quelque  sorte 
mathématique,  je  fais  plus  qu'en  douter.  Mais  j'aurais  vraiment  mauvaise  grâce  à 
reprocher  à  l'auteur  de  m'égratigner  au  passage:  elle  y  trouve  l'occasion  d'écrire  (p.231 
pq.)  des  pages  que  je  considère  comme  des  modèles  d'étude  de  texte  et  qui  ne  lais- 
sent pas  à  l'occassion  d'apporter  de  l'eau  à  mon  moulin  (ainsi  la  mise  en  évidence 
de  la  crudité  et  du  raffinement,  p.  237-238).  (Puis-je  faire  ici  remarquer  que  ma  Nais- 
sance du  baroque  français  est  éditée,  depuis  1976?) 

Quelle  que  soit  la  modestie  de  la  conclusion  (p.245-247),  voilà  bien  "un  nouveau 
regard  sur  l'oeuvre"  et  une  belle  monographie.  Pour  tout  dire,  un  ouvrage  remarqu- 
able. 

ANDRÉ  BAfCHE,  Université  de  Toulouse-Le  Mirail 


Douglas  Radcliff-Umstead.  Carnival  Comedy  and  Sacred  Play.  The  Renais- 
sance Dramas  of  Giovan  Maria  Cecchi.  Columbia,  Missouri:  University  of 
Missouri  Press,  1698.  Pp.  x,  190.  $20.Dr. 

Radcliff-Umstead's  book  constitutes  an  important  moment  in  the  study  of  Renais- 
sance Italian  theatre:  it  marks  the  first  appearance  in  English  (or,  for  that  matter,  in 
any  language  other  than  Italian)  of  a  book-length  study  on  Giovan  Maria  Cecchi 
(1518-1587),  the  most  prolific  and  successful  Florentine  dramatist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. As  Radcliff-Umstead  rightly  points  out,  Cecchi  is  "the  most  representative 
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playwright  of  his  times,"  (p.  31)  incorporating  into  his  craft  the  many  and  varied  cur- 
rents of  Renaissance  Italian  theatre.  In  his  more  than  sixty  compositions  for  the 
stage,  Cecchi  presents  the  modern  scholar  with  examples  of  well-wrought,  erudite 
comedies  modelled  on  the  works  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  religious  dramas  much  in- 
debted to  the  sacre  rappresentazioni  of  the  Quattrocento,  as  well  as  morality  plays  and 
farces  intended  for  conventual  or  confraternal  performances. 

Given  the  number  of  Cecchi's  dramatic  works,  Radcliff-Umstead  chooses  to  divide 
them  into  three  major  groups  and  then,  within  each  group,  to  examine  a  select  num- 
ber of  representative  plays.  Thus,  in  Chapter  2,  the  author  examines  the  comedies 
of  classical  inspiration,  seeing  in  each  of  the  selected  five  a  specific  distinguishing 
element  Cecchi's  first  play,  La  Dote  (1544),  brings  to  the  stage  strong  criticism  of 
marriage  as  a  financial  arrangement  (pp.  36-48).  La  Moglie  (1545)  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  Renaissance  comedies  of  error  and  mistaken  identity  that  will  be  epitomized 
in  England  by  Shakespeare's  The  Comedy  of  Errors  oî  1592  (pp.  48-57).  La  Stiava  (1546) 
touches  upon  the  eternal  conflict  between  the  generations  by  dramatizing  the  love 
of  both  a  father  and  his  son  for  the  same  slave  girl  (pp.  57-64).  I  Dissimili  (1548)  again 
dramatizes  a  conflict,  this  time  between  two  brothers'  differing  systems  of  education 
(pp.  64-73).  Lastly,  in  77  Martello  (1561),  marriage  is  the  solution  that  resolves  poten- 
tial conflicts  and  family  tensions  (pp.  73-81).  As  Radcliff-Umstead  points  out,  each 
of  the  five  comedies  is  strongly  indebted  to  similar  plays  by  Plautus  or  Terence.  The 
imitation,  however,  is  not  slavish,  for  each  play  uses  Plauto-Terentian  motifs  in  order 
to  examine  that  vexata  quaestio  of  the  Renaissance,  the  "duality  that  one  finds  in  life" 
between  the  powers  of  virtu'  and  the  arbitrariness  of  Fortuna  (p.  82). 

Chapter  3  examines  those  Cecchian  comedies  which  find  their  inspiration  primari- 
ly in  the  Italian  novelistic  tradition  and  in  contemporary  reality.  Erotic  fury  and  il- 
licit sexual  encounters  characterize  L'Assiuolo  (1549),  the  comedy  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  deemed  to  be  on  par  with  Machiavelli's  La  Mandragola  and  that  has 
since  been  considered  Cecchi's  masterpiece  (pp.  85-95).  The  triumph  of  intelligence 
over  adverse  fortune  is  illustrated  in  Lo  Spirito  (1549),  a  comedy  with  a  complex  plot 
centred  on  the  ruse  of  lovers  hidden  and  carried  to  assignations  inside  chests  (pp. 
86-103)7/  Servigiaie  (1556)  shows  the  moral  danger  of  avarice  by  giving  examples  of 
the  greed  prevailing  in  Florentine  bourgeois  and  ecclesiastical  circles  (pp.  103-110). 
Le  Cedole  (1574-79)  seems  to  reverse  an  earlier  philosophical  stand  and  points  out 
how  human  endeavours  do  encounter  definite  limits  that  even  the  most  deceitful 
minds  cannot  overcome;  no  amount  of  virtù  will  overcome  adverse  fortune  (pp.  110- 
118).  Lastly,  Le  Maschere  (1585)  leaves  the  spectator  with  the  uneasy  realization  that 
even  the  firm  reality  of  bourgeois  life  in  Florence  can  be  continually  undermined 
by  such  trivialities  as  false  letters  and  carnival  disguises  (pp.  1 18-125).  Again,  Radcliff- 
Umstead  keenly  points  out  that  "the  unity  of  [Cecchi's]  vision  of  life  arose  in  aware- 
ness of  a  comic  moment  that  exposed  the  vain  pursuits  of  his  entrepreneurial  society" 
(p.  126).  His  plays  are  thus  to  be  seen  in  conjunction  with,  but  not  necessarily  in 
parallel  with,  Boccaccio's  Decameron. 
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In  Chapter  4  Radcliff-Umstead  turns  his  attention  to  Cecchi's  religious  theatre, 
and  in  particular  to  one  large  sacred  drama,  two  short  morality  plays,  and  two  far- 
ces of  a  spiritual  nature.  Cecchi's  first  religious  drama,  La  Morte  del  ReAcab  (1559), 
is  a  "drama  of  collective  religious  morality"  (p.  133)  which  is  based  on  biblical  sour- 
ces but  which  obviously  seeks  to  point  out  the  parallel  spiritual  situation  of  sixteenth- 
century  believers  (pp.  130-138).  77  Figliuol  Prodigo  (1569-70)  transports  the  well-known 
parable  to  a  contemporary  Florentine  setting  in  order  to  celebrate  "the  triumph  of 
Christian  virtue  in  a  modern  society  whose  culture  is  profoundly  classical"  (p.  144); 
and  this  is  done  primarily  by  structuring  the  play  and  its  contents  along  the  Plauto- 
Terentian  lines  of  the  earlier  erudite  comedies  (pp.  138-144).  La  Serpe  Owero  la  Mala 
Nuora  (1574),  a  three-act  spiritual  farce  set  in  Siena,  "presents  a  highly  realistic  pic- 
ture of  middle-class  life  suddenly  transformed  by  a  divine  force"  (p.  145);  the  inter- 
vention of  the  divine  into  everyday  life  illustrates  Florentine  civic  religion  based  on 
the  balance-sheet  of  industry  and  charity  (pp.  144-151).  Lo  Sviato  (1580-87)  also  tries 
to  place  "the  Florentine  business  ethic  within  a  christian  context"  (p.  160),  but  the 
structure  of  the  play  is  not  well  integrated  into  its  theme  and  thus  the  work  is  not  as 
aesthetically  balanced  as  La  Serpe  (pp.  151-160).  Lastly,  7/  Sammaritano  (ca.  1584), 
which  dramatizes  the  events  at  the  inn  after  the  Samaritan  has  left  the  wounded 
traveller  to  be  tended  there,  illustrates  how  a  "good  neighbour"  will  seek  to  practise 
his  religious  ideals  in  everyday  life  (pp.  160-168).  It  is  evident  that  in  these,  as  in  all 
his  religious  dramas  written  for  convents  or  confraternities,  Cecchi's  "abiding  motiva- 
tion was  to  appeal  to  the  youths  of  his  era  so  that  they  might  combat  the  rapid 
erosion  of  values  in  late  sixteenth-century  society"  (p.  170). 

In  the  concluding  Chapter  5,  Radcliff-Umstead  points  out  that  Cecchi  tried  to 
reconcile  the  different  traditions  inherited  from  the  Roman  classics,  the  sacred  theatre 
of  the  Quattrocento,  and  the  popular  farces  in  order  to  create  a  theatre  that  would 
allow  "his  audience  to  glimpse  a  redeeming  vision  of  themselves  in  their  moral 
strengths  and  weaknesses"  (p.  177).  A  very  short  examination  of  La  Romanesca  (1585) 
illustrates  Cecchi's  attempt  to  combine  all  these  elements  (pp.  173-177). 

Radcliff-Umstead's  analysis  of  the  plays  is  perceptive  and  convincing;  it  places 
the  works  in  context  both  with  the  traditions  they  inherited  and  with  the  contem- 
porary reality  they  incorporated.  The  sixteen  plays  examined  in  this  study,  however, 
constitute  only  a  quarter  of  Cecchi's  dramatic  production.  Some  major  works, 
L'Esaltazione  della  Croce  for  example,  remain  undiscussed  and  as  a  result  the  reader's 
view  of  Cecchi's  dramaturgy  remains  incomplete.  Also,  the  several  non-dramatic 
works  by  Cecchi  should  not  be  omitted  in  an  examination  of  Cecchi's  writings;  the 
linguistic  work  on  Florentine  proverbs  or  the  compendium  of  information  on  the 
states  of  the  Hapsburg  empire,  for  example,  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  examin- 
ing Cecchi's  language  or  his  characterization  of  non-Florentines. 

In  the  first  chapter,  Radcliff-Umstead  gives  a  brief  historical  and  biographical  in- 
troduction to  Cecchi  and  his  times.  In  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  biography  of 
Cecchi,  the  information  gleaned  from  diverse  and  at  times  unreliable  or  contradic- 
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tory  sources  can  be  confusing.  For  example,  in  calculating  the  date  of  Cecchi's  birth, 
scholars  have  varied  in  computing  backwards  from  28  October  1587  (the  certified 
date  of  his  death)  the  69  years,  7  months,  14  days  of  his  life  (this  information  is 
recorded  by  Cecchi's  son,  Baccio).  Some  have  correctly  calculated  the  date  of  birth 
as  14  March  1518  (Rizzi),  but  others  have  instead  opted  for  15  March  1518  (D'Ancona 
&  Bacci,  Ferraro,  Rocchi),  while  others  have  somehow  arrived  at  14  April  1518 
(Gaspary,  Guerrini),  or  have  skirted  precision  by  offering  a  generic  and  incorrect 
1517  (Camerini)  or  by  remaining  silent  on  the  matter  (Fiacchi).  Even  the  recent  and 
supposedly  authoritative  Dizionario  critico  délia  letteratura  italiana,  directed  by  none 
other  than  Vittore  Branca,  avoids  the  call  of  simple  arithmetic  and  gives  only  the 
year,  1518  (this,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  only  failure/error  to  be  found  in  the  Dizionario 
entry  for  Giovan  Maria  Cecchi). 

Radcliff-Umstead's  biography  of  Cecchi  relies  on  secondary  sources  and  for  this 
reason  occasionally  treads  on  thin  ice.  For  example,  it  does  not  resolve  the  date-of- 
birth  conundrum  (p.  16:  "March  1518").  Also,  it  presents  information  that  may  not, 
in  fact,  be  correct;  the  1549-1554  misfortunes  and  crimes  of  supposed  relatives  whose 
family  ties  with  Giovan  Maria  Cecchi  have  not  been  ascertained  (the  family  name 
Cecchi  was  and  still  is  very  common  in  Florence)  cannot  be  used  as  a  reason  for 
the  very  significant  conversion  Cecchi  undergoes  at  least  four  years  later  in  1558  (cr. 
pp.  ix,  18, 178-79).  Similarly,  the  chronology  of  events  in  Cecchi's  life  is  not  fully  docu- 
mented; for  example,  after  speaking  of  Cecchi's  business  venture  with  the  Adimari, 
Segni  and  Baldesi  (attributed  to  1581),  Radcliff-Umstead  claims  that  "Cecchi  real- 
ized still  another  of  the  dreams  of  the  middle  class  by  purchasing  a  villa  at  Gan- 
galandi  in  the  Tuscan  countryside"  (p.  19)  -  but  this  statement  and  subsequent 
assumptions  are  invalidated  by  Cecchi's  own  tax  declaration  of  1534  (in  the  Archivio 
di  Stato  di  Firenze,  Décima  Granducale.  1534)  where  the  young  Giovan  Maria  (who 
was  16  at  the  time)  lists  the  villa  in  Gangalandi  as  his  possession  by  inheritance 
from  his  father,  who  in  turn  had  received  the  villa  from  his  own  brother  in  1526 
(when  Giovan  Maria  was  a  mere  8  years  old). 

This  study  does  not  claim  to  be  the  long-awaited  biography  of  Giovan  Maria  Cec- 
chi, nor  the  final  critical  statement  on  Cecchi's  works,  but  it  is  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  Radcliff-Umstead's  expressed  purpose  of  providing  "a  brief  critical 
introduction  to  the  dramatic  works  of  Giovan  Maria  Cecchi"  (p.  v)  is  amply  fulfilled. 
The  author's  perspicacious  sense  of  theatre  and  stagecraft  brings  to  life  and  back 
into  critical  circulation  sixteen  of  Cecchi's  works,  and  as  a  result  illustrates  not  only 
Cecchi's  versality  and  skills,  but  also  the  vitality  of  sixteenth-century  Florentine 
theatre. 

KONRAD  EISENBICHLER,  University  of  Toronto 
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Lee  T.  Pearcy.  The  Mediated  Muse:  English  Translations  of  Ovid,  1560-1700. 
Hamden,  Connecticut:  Archon  Books,  1984.  Pp.  xviii,  179.  US$17.50. 

This  polished,  often  adroit,  book  addresses  what  it  takes  to  be  a  movement  from 
truth-centred  to  style-centred  translation:  not  the  "medieval"  Ovid  of  Golding  but 
the  transitional  Ovids  of  Marlowe,  Sandys,  and  Dryden.  Pearcy's  Latinatas  and 
knowledge  of  the  English  sources  are  both  masterful.  He  begins  with  George  Steiner's 
and  others'  conception  of  translation  as  a  paradigm  of  language,  "an  image,  limited 
and  controllable,  of  the  whole  traffic  of  meaning  between  the  world  and  our  under- 
standing." He  ends  with  a  defence  of  the  unique  value  of  early  translations  in  preserv- 
ing today's  imperilled  literacy.  Many  now  decipher  Lycidas  with  footnotes,  or,  worse, 
read  it  as  though  it  were  written  this  morning.  Innocence  is  as  destructive  in  litera- 
ture as  it  is  in  life.  Translations  preserve  the  skeleton  from  which,  comparing  them 
with  the  originals,  we  can  "reconstruct  the  way  a  work  appeared  to  a  reader  in  a 
remote  time  and  place." 

His  interesting,  controversial  central  idea  entails  finally  that  from  Dryden  onwards 
translations  have  been  judged  by  style,  and  that  by  style  Dryden  meant  what  is  still 
often  meant:  the  individuality  of  a  poetically  impressive  voice.  In  the  sixteenth-  and 
early  seventeenth-century  world,  distinct  from  Dryden's  own,  style  (not  individualiz- 
ing features  but  the  integument  of  rhetoric  and,  one  should  probably  add,  prosody) 
was  important  but  really  secondary.  Truth  -  a  Platonizing,  transcendent  kind  of 
mythopoeic  truth  -  was  the  main  point.  To  appreciate  what  Pearcy,  means  we  need 
to  stand  back  from  our  detailed  study  of  sixteenth-century  rhetoric  and  recall 
Sidney's,  Bacon's,  and  others'  words  on  the  unimportance  of  copia  and  of  the  cloth- 
ing of  poetry,  whether  verse  or  prose,  in  respect  to  poetry's  main  validation,  which 
is  the  inspired  recovery  of  Adamic  knowledge  of  the  Word. 

Sometimes  (if  not  so  often  as  Pearcy  implies)  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth 
centuries  found  Adamic  knowledge  to  be  best  embodied  in  ancient,  pre-classical, 
hieroglyphic,  Trismegistical  wisdom.  That  kind  of  wisdom,  embodied  in  divinely  in- 
spired myth,  was  what  Sandys,  translating  the  Metamorphoses  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  considered  to  be  antecedent  to  Ovid  himself,  who  was  only  an  inspired  con- 
duit for  it  Yet  Ovid's  words  deserved  faith  "like  the  Authorized  Version's  Translators' 
faith  in  the  divine  truth  of  holy  writ"  Pearcy  properly  finds  a  reaction  against  the 
trivialization  of  verse  before  Sidney  in  the  affirmation  that  (paraphrasing  Sandys) 
poetry  literally  informs  the  understanding,  directs  the  will,  and  tempers  the  affec- 
tions. 

For  Dryden  and  his  time,  on  the  other  hand,  "truth"  in  this  connection  was  not 
transcendental  but  rested  in  the  replication  of  the  quality  of  Greek  and  Roman  civil- 
ty  -  the  rejection  of  barbarity  -  in  a  Neoclassical  England.  Hence  their  concern  with 
style.  Pearcy  (thinking  of  Sandys  under  the  influence  of  Bacon's  concern  with  an- 
cient wisdom)  overstates  his  case,  but  he  also  qualifies  it  wisely.  It  works  well  for 
Sandys  and  Dryden,  less  well  for  Marlowe. 
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The  sympathetic  understanding  of  Ovid  in  Dryden's  many  translations  is  balanced 
against  the  influential  reduction  of  Ovidian  irony,  by  Dryden's  dramatic,  not  poetic, 
imagination,  to  a  flattened  libidinousness.  His  delivery  of  Ovidian  effects  through 
the  heroic  couplet  is  likewise  balanced  against  another  flattening,  induced  by  a  metri- 
cal regularity  which  distorts  Ovid  and  exceeds  Dryden's  usage  elsewhere.  The  chap- 
ters on  Sandys  are  similarly  rewarding,  although  passages  in  them  are  nervously 
repetitive  and  derivative,  as  though  cobbled  together  hastily.  Sandys'  Baconian  ar- 
chetypes of  truth  (as  in  De  sapientia  veterum),  replacing  easy  medieval  allegorization, 
are  sensibly  evoked.  More  original  are  Pearcy's  remarks  on  Sandys'  commentary  in 
connected  prose  (privileged  by  its  format  to  stand  with  the  translation  itself)  rather 
than  in  the  usual  marginal  glosses.  Sandys'  part  in  the  development  of  the  heroic 
couplet  is  interestingly  treated,  although  necessarily  as  secondary  to  his  main  inten- 
tion. 

Pearcy  is  least  good  on  Marlowe.  Marlowe's  quick-moving  rhyming  couplets  in- 
deed show  him  to  be  the  first  English  translator  to  register  the  actual  stylistic  effect 
of  Ovid's  verse.  But  it  is  not  demonstrated  (perhaps  cannot  be)  that  Marlowe  not 
only  sometimes  followed  Ovid's  Latin  word  order  but  also  suggested  Latinate  word- 
order  where  the  original  does  not  call  for  it,  so  as  "to  exploit,  indeed  almost  to  parody 
an  Elizabethan  notion  of  translating.  The  following  of  Marlowe's,  in  which 
"Andromache"  is  the  subject  of  "laces",  does  in  fact  sound  Latinate,  and  adds  a  compli- 
cation of  word-order  not  present  in  the  Latin  original:  "Hector  to  arms  went  from 
his  wives  embraces  /  And  on  Andromache  his  helmet  laces"  (Amores  1.9,  35-36);  but 
the  common-sense  explanation  is  that  Marlowe  needed  a  rhyme.  Cf.  Epithalamion 
37,  in  which  "that"  (i.e.  nymphs)  is  the  subject  of  "can  heare":  "Bring  with  you  all 
the  Nymphes  that  you  can  heare"  (rhyming  with  "neare").  Perhaps  Marlowe  used 
"Latin  word  order  to  create  a  suppositious  original,"  but  Pearcy  becomes  fanciful  in 
trying  to  prove  it 

Pearcy's  more  important  move  on  the  subject  of  Marlowe's  Amores  is  intended  to 
show,  as  with  Sandys,  that  Marlowe  was  basically  concerned,  not  with  style,  but  with 
arcane,  revealed-concealed  "truth."  This  move  belongs  to  what  has  now  become  a 
topos  among  the  present  generation  of  Renaissance  scholars.  Pearcy  entitles  his  rele- 
vant chapter,  in  full  consciousness  of  the  implication,  "Inexcusable  Pythagorisme," 
and  starts  by  admitting  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  Marlowe  himself  arranged  his 
ten  sections  from  the  Amores  in  their  published  sequence,  quite  different  from  that 
in  Ovid's  much  longer  original.  But,  after  four  pages  of  ingenious  teasing,  "We  can 
now  see  the  basis  of  Marlowe's  selection  [Marlowe's  selection?]:  similarity  or  con- 
trast of  themes."  The  first  and  last  sections  in  Marlowe's  arrangement  concern  the 
power  of  love.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth:  enthusiastic,  divided,  and  unwilling 
fidelity.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth:  enthusiastic,  divided,  and  dejected  promis- 
cuity. 

But  what  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  at  the  centre?  Well,  as  Alastair  Fowler  has  shown, 
the  central  feature,  particularly  if  it  is  triumphal,  is  very  important  in  Elizabethan 
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poetry,  and  A.  Kent  Hieatt,  too,  has  shown  something  like  this  [and  with  what  reluc- 
tance he  would  have  shown  it  had  he  known  the  consequences].  The  fifth  section, 
near  the  middle  of  the  collection,  is  about  Cupid's  triumph.  We  need  to  remember 
that,  while  praising  quincunxes,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (quoted  in  the  chapter-title) 
pointed  to  five  as  the  mid-point  among  the  digits,  "hanging  in  the  centre  of  Nine." 
Nine  is  very  significant,  yet  ten  is  significant  too:  see  the  Pythagoreans  and  Petrus 
Bongus.  But  wait!  Five  is  the  centre-point  of  nine,  not  ten.  No  problem:  if  the  digits 
1-10  are  diagrammed  in  order  as  an  equilateral  triangle,  then  the  fifth  is  more  central 
than  any  of  the  others;  and  triumphs  are  associated  in  the  Renaissance  with  pyramids 
(see  Horace,  Odes  3.30.1-2)  [but  pyramids  were  often  represented  in  the  Renaissance 
without  equilateral  triangular  sides]. 

Yet  there  is  more.  "If  we  follow  Renaissance  practice  [late  twentieth-century 
Renaissance  scholars'  practice]  and  look  for  the  precisely  central  lines  of  the  selec- 
tion," then  the  true  centre,  addressed  to  the  sun,  is  "Jove  that  thou  shouldst  not  hast 
but  wait  his  leasure,  /  Made  two  nights  one  to  finish  up  his  pleasure."  "Just  as  Jove 
delayed  the  coming  of  the  sun  by  making  night  twice  its  normal  length,  so  the  ar- 
ranger has  placed  two  poems  [his  fifth  and  sixth  sections],  not  one,  at  the  center  of 
his  selection  and  postponed  the  actual  center  by  line  count  until  after  the  structural 
center... ."  Ovid  shows  that  the  poet's  claim  to  control  universal  forces  is  empty,  but 
"in  Marlowe  the  Dawn's  blushes  confirm  the  poet's  power*4:  he  has  "delayed  the 
dawn-poem  until  after  the  center  of  his  pyramid  of  poetry..."  Etc. 

Finally,  however,  "Marlowe's  decision  to ...  [translate]  line  by  line,  which  may  have 
been  due  to  his  recognition  of  numerological  possibilities  in  a  carefully  arranged 
selection  from  the  Amores,  was  fatal  to  his  poetic  success."  What  does  Marlowe's 
translating  line  by  line  have  to  do  with  his  achievement  of  this  arithmetical  marvel? 
Couldn't  he  have  achieved  it  much  more  easily  by  accommodating  his  lines  to  his 
arithmetical  end?  Or  was  Marlowe  trying  to  prove  that  his  scheme  was  somehow  im- 
manent in  the  quite  differently  arranged  original?  What  seems  to  be  entailed,  al- 
though Pearcy  does  not  venture  to  say  so,  is  that  Marlowe  followed  a  minimum  of 
three  criteria  in  choosing,  from  the  ca.  50  sections  of  theAmores,  those  sections  which 
he  would  translate:  (1)  they  had  to  constitute  a  strictly  symmetrical  scheme  of  sub- 
ject-matters like  the  one  described  above;  but  also  (2)  the  arrangement  of  the 
hundreds  of  lines  in  these  original  sections  had  to  be  such  that  exactly  at  the  centre 
of  the  whole  new  selection  measured  by  the  total  of  original  line-numbers  rested 
some  pithy  doublet  embodying  a  momentous  truth;  and  (3)  some  other  arrangement 
susceptible  to  counting  -  sections,  perhaps,  with  their  ordinal  numbers  arranged  in 
an  equilateral  triangle  or  the  like  -  had  to  be  such  that  something  else  of  moment 
emerged  at  their  centre.  What  a  juggling  act  it  must  have  been,  to  emerge  from  fifty 
sections  with  ten  sections  that  in  combination  met  all  three  rules!  So  much  more 
onerous  is  the  work  of  the  n umcrologically  inclined  Renaissance  translator  follow- 
ing his  original's  line  numbers  than  that  of  the  similarly  inclined  original  poet 
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It  is  not  only  the  chapter-title  which  suggests  that  Pearcy  knew,  but  could  not 
resist,  the  flawed  glitter  of  his  procedures.  Inexcusable  they  are  rationally.  Frivolous- 
ly, they  are  perhaps  excusable  in  the  sense  (it  seems  to  me)  that  he  has  re-created  in 
a  numerological  medium  the  conscious,  gracefully  deployed,  tremulous  or  bold 
sophistries  of  Naso's  youthful  lover. 

A.  KENT  HIEATT,  University  of  Western  Ontario 


Au  pays  d'Eros:  Littérature  et  érotisme  en  Italie  de  la  Renaissance  à  l'âge  baro- 
que (1ère  série).  Centre  Interuniversitaire  de  Recherche  sur  la  Renaissance 
Italienne,  14.  Paris:  Université  de  la  Sorbonne  Nouvelle,  1986.  213  p. 

Se  référer  à  une  thématique  aussi  moderne  et  "actuelle"  que  celle  de  l'érotisme  pour 
l'interprétation  de  textes  si  éloignés  du  présent  peut  comporter  le  risque  de  projec- 
tions anachroniques,  de  déformations  et  de  malentendus  sur  des  réalités  qui  ne  sont 
pas  directement  comparables  avec  notre  présent  Jusque  dans  l'étude  de  la  littéra- 
ture de  la  Renaissance,  la  mise  en  oeuvre  de  diverses  thématiques  qui  se  sont  révélées 
à  l'attention  du  monde  culturel,  dans  les  vingt  dernières  années  en  particulier,  a 
souvent  donné  lieu  à  des  inductions  discutables,  ou  acceptables  seulement  en  par- 
tie. 

Ce  volume  échappe  tout  à  fait  à  des  tels  risques:  l'usage  qui  y  est  fait  du  concept 
d'érotisme  ne  tend  pas  à  des  modernisations  indues,  mais  s'associe  au  contraire  à 
une  conscience  très  aiguë  des  distinctions  historiques  (selon  une  méthode  de  travail 
dont  le  Centre  Interuniversitaire  de  Recherche  sur  la  Renaissance  Italienne  est 
coutumier).  Les  essais  qui  s'y  trouvent  recueillis  constituent  en  fait  un  modèle  de 
prudence  et  d'attention  historiographique  et  révèlent  un  équilibre  certain,  en  tour- 
nant vers  le  passé  un  regard  non  déformant,  mais  riche  d'ouvertures  nouvelles  pour 
la  connaissance. 

Au  stade  actuel  des  recherches,  il  n'était  d'autre  part  pas  possible  de  proposer  un 
tableau  complet  de  l'érotisme  entre  Renaissance  et  Baroque:  dans  le  volume,  le  choix 
a  été  de  fournir  des  données  analytiques  relatives  à  trois  textes  qui  représentent  des 
perspectives  très  différentes;  or  c'est  précisément  la  diversité  de  ces  perspectives  qui 
jette  les  bases  et  les  distinctions  nécessaires  pour  fonder  une  histoire  plus  ample  des 
manifestations  variées  de  Yeros  dans  la  littérature  italienne  du  Cinquecento  et  du 
Seicento. 

Les  textes  étudiés  se  situent  au  cours  d'une  période  qui  dure  un  peu  moins  d'un 
siècle:  ils  appartiennent  à  des  univers  très  lointains  les  uns  des  autres  et  ils  "ont  une 
valeur  littéraire  très  différente:  on  part  des  nouvelles  du  siennois  Pietro  Fortini,  en- 
core inédites  en  grande  partie,  dont  la  chronologie  est  assez  incertaine  mais  dont  la 
rédaction  finale  ne  devrait  pas  être  postérieure  à  la  moitié  du  XVIe  siècle  (et  il  ne 
faut  pas  oublier  qu'en  1557,  Sienne  perdit  son  indépendance  et  tomba  sous  la  domina- 
tion florentine);  l'érotisme  est  ici  présent  dans  une  série  de  situations  narratives  qui 
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le  font  exploser  jusqu'à  l'obscénité.  Suit  un  des  grands  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  la  littéra- 
ture du  Cinquecento,  la  Jérusalem  délivrée  du  Tasse,  où  une  charge  erotique  intense  et 
ambiguë"  affleure  sous  les  plus  sévères  propos  héroïques  et  sublimes,  à  travers  une 
rigoureuse  idéologie  répressive.  On  arrive  enfin  à  un  texte  peu  connu  de  la  littéra- 
ture du  Seicento,  La  galerie  des  femmes  célèbres  (1632),  du  véronais  Francesco  Pona, 
série  de  portraits  de  femmes  illustres  parmi  lesquels  se  distingue  celui  de  Marie- 
Madeleine,  où  se  déploie,  par  la  mise  en  oeuvre  d'artifices  visuels  et  spectaculaires, 
l'érotisme  déchaîné  qui  caractérise  une  certaine  religiosité  baroque.  En  somme  trois 
textes  différents,  qui  montrent  trois  différentes  façons  d'employer  la  thématique  eroti- 
que, trois  façons  d'éveiller  la  curiosité  erotique  du  public,  de  dévoiler  et  de  cacher  le 
charme  de  la  beauté  féminine. 

C'est  à  Françoise  Glénisson  que  l'on  doit  l'essai  sur  Fortini,  Érotisme  et  obscénité 
dans  les  nouvelles  de  Pietro  Fortini  (p.  11-70):  la  disponibilité  erotique  du  narrateur  s'y 
trouve  sûrement  insérée  dans  une  tradition  aussi  particularisée  que  peut  l'être  la  cul- 
ture siennoise.  Dans  les  années  trente,  et  encore  au  début  des  années  quarante,  cette 
culture  avait  en  effet  vu  s'affirmer  des  pratiques  littéraires  de  "passe-temps,"  liées 
aux  exigences  d'une  aristocratie  citadine  oscillant  entre  la  prudence  et  l'absence  de 
préjugés.  Comme  de  nombreuses  études  récentes  l'ont  mis  en  lumière,  de  la  "Con- 
grega  dei  Rozzi"  à  PAccademia  degli  Intronati,"  avait  vu  le  jour  une  manière  tout 
à  fait  originale  et  "moderne"  d'exploiter  la  tradition  comique  toscane,  en  y  puisant 
des  formes  très  libres  et  ouvertes,  mais  destinées  à  une  communication  sociale 
équilibrée  et  modérée.  Dans  ces  milieux  semble  s'affirmer  une  morale  dépourvue  de 
préjugés,  presque  libertine  avant  la  lettre,  qui  n'entend  pas  pourtant  mettre  en  ques- 
tion les  valeurs  sociales  dominantes,  cherchant  plutôt  à  se  frayer  un  chemin  en  elles 
et  à  travers  elles.  Une  série  de  structures  littéraires  prudentes  et  ambiguës  fait  de  cette 
morale  "libertine"  une  soupape  d'échappement  à  travers  laquelle  l'aristocratie  sien- 
noise exprime  ses  désirs  d'évasion  tout  en  affirmant  sa  dignité  culturelle  supérieure. 

La  prose  erotique  de  Fortini  intervient  juste  au  moment  où  ces  modèles  de  cul- 
ture mondaine  et  aristocratique  entrent  en  crise,  sous  la  pression  des  premiers  sig- 
nes de  la  Contre-Réforme  et  de  la  situation  d'isolement  et  de  danger  toujours 
croissants  où  Sienne  vient  à  se  trouver  entre  les  années  quarante  et  cinquante.  Vivant 
dans  une  position  relativement  marginale  et  à  un  niveau  social  intermédiaire  qui 
n'est  pas  celui  de  la  grande  aristocratie,  Fortini  semble  vouloir  donner  une  nouvelle 
vie  à  la  tradition  récente  du  passe-temps  comique,  mais  en  abandonnant  sa  distinc- 
tion aristocratique  et  en  cherchant  des  modes  plus  "bourgeois,"  qui  prennent  appui 
sur  les  thèmes  erotiques  et  obscènes  de  la  tradition  de  la  nouvelle;  le  déchaînement 
des  situations  erotiques  dans  ses  nouvelles  trouve  sa  motivation  précisément  dans  la 
nouvelle  situation  de  "fermeture"  de  la  société  siennoise,  dans  sa  nouvelle  phase  de 
précarité. 

L'essai  de  Françoise  Glénisson  nous  conduit  à  travers  les  diverses  expressions  par 
lesquelles  se  manifestent  les  fantasmes  erotiques  dans  ces  nouvelles:  en  premier  lieu, 
c'est  par  la  recherche  de  l'inattendu  et  de  l'étrange,  qui  pousse  le  narrateur  à  des  for- 
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mes  de  multiplication  excessive,  correspondant  à  "une  volonté  d'utiliser  lTiyper- 
bolisme  à  des  fins  érogènes"  (p.25);  multiples  et  subtils  sont  les  rapports  entre  les 
narrateurs  des  nouvelles  et  les  acteurs  des  scènes  erotiques  (Fortini  "gomme  les  fron- 
tières entre  l'architecture  de  l'oeuvre  et  la  partie  narrative,  permettant  au  lecteur  la 
double  identification  avec  le  conteur  et  le  personnage"  (p.25),  et  une  typologie  précise 
de  ces  rapports  nous  est  fournie).  Le  discours  erotique  est  construit  par  Fortini  de 
deux  façons  différentes:  il  y  a  d'une  part  un  discours  descriptif,  minutieux  et  précis, 
d'autre  part  un  discours  métaphorique  et  allusif;  dans  de  nombreux  cas,  les  deux 
procédés  se  superposent,  mettant  en  lumière  un  mécanisme  constant  du  langage 
erotique,  c'est-à-dire  le  continuel  glissement  entre  des  termes  de  type  réaliste  et  des 
termes  de  type  allusif  (à  l'intérieur  du  langage  erotique,  chaque  terme  porteur  d'un 
réfèrent  précis  finit  toujours  par  prendre  automatiquement  une  dimension  allusive). 

Etant  donnée  la  situation  particulière  d'où  il  jaillit,  l'érotisme  de  Fortini  verse 
facilement  dans  l'obscénité  (et  il  faudrait  ici  ouvrir  toute  une  réflexion  sur  la  distinc- 
tion entre  érotisme  et  obscénité);  et  sous  son  déchaînement  multiforme  se  dissimule 
une  ambiguïté  idéologique  très  marquée:  sa  "morale  du  plaisir,"  dans  le  jeu 
d'interférences  donné  par  le  cadre  du  récit,  finit,  comme  le  montre  Françoise  Glénis- 
son,  par  devenir  "indissociable  d'une  morale  des  apparences"  (en  ceci  apparaît  très 
clairement  son  lien  avec  un  texte  capital  de  la  culture  siennoise  du  Cinquecento,  la 
Rqffaella  d'Alessandro  Piccolomini). 

L'important  essai  d'André  Rochon,  Les  pièges  de  l'érotisme  dans  la  "Jérusalem 
délivrée"  (p.71-171),  constitue  à  tous  les  sens  du  terme  le  noyau  central  du  volume, 
tant  par  la  richesse  de  l'analyse  que  par  l'importance  du  texte  étudié,  où  une  charge 
erotique  très  subtile  et  inextinguible  s'impose  de  façon  d'autant  plus  captivante  qu'elle 
est  continuellement  réprimée.  L'usage  que  Rochon  fait,  à  ce  propos,  de  la  définition 
de  Yérotisme  proposée  par  Georges  Bataille,  sous  le  signe  d'une  dialectique  interdit- 
transgression  ,  se  révèle  particulièrement  pertinent:  chez  le  Tasse,  cette  dialectique  se 
développe  sur  la  base  d'une  série  de  contradictions  que  le  critique  reconstruit  en  ter- 
mes clairs  et  précis.  En  premier  lieu,  on  examine  les  contradictions  constitutives  du 
monde  courtisan  de  Ferrare,  qui  vit  les  expériences  amoureuses  dans  une  atmosphère 
"à  la  fois  raffinée  et  brutale"  (p.76);  c'est  dans  ce  monde  que  se  déroulent  les  diver- 
ses expériences  personnelles  de  l'auteur,  pas  toujours  bien  claires.  VAminta  et  les 
Rime  présentent  l'image  d'un  érotisme  de  type  totalement  "hédoniste,"  sous  le  signe 
d'un  exubérant  "épicurisme"  courtisan:  mais  dans  la  Jérusalem  délivrée,  les  modes  de 
la  représentation  erotique  du  Tasse  se  transforment  sensiblement,  sous  la  pression 
d'une  idéologie  totalisante  et  d'une  perspective  narrative  tout  héroïque  et  "sublime." 
Dans  la  structure  globale  de  l'oeuvre,  l'amour  et  les  aventures  amoureuses  produisent 
des  diversions,  des  parcours  "secondaires"  par  rapport  à  l'action  centrale,  que  four- 
nissent le  siège  et  la  conquête  de  la  ville  sainte:  leur  présence  crée  des  tensions  con- 
tinues, des  perspectives  ambiguës,  d'importants  déphasages  dans  le  mouvement 
narratif  même  de  l'oeuvre  (mais  il  s'agit  de  déphasages  qui  sont  de  toute  façon  essen- 
tiels à  son  unité  dynamique). 
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Rochon  ne  néglige  aucun  passage  de  la  Jérusalem,  qui  soit  lié  à  des  tensions  ou  à 
des  situations  erotiques.  En  ce  qui  concerne  les  modes  de  présentation  du  corps 
féminin,  il  met  en  évidence  la  façon  dont  le  Tasse  évite  les  descriptions  précises  et 
détaillées  et  préfère  insister  sur  l'attrait  exercé  par  des  zones  corporelles  plus 
"internes"  et  plus  secrètes  ou  sur  le  pouvoir  erotique  de  la  chevelure  ou  de  certains 
effets  physiologiques  comme  les  pleurs  et  le  rire.  Mais  l'attrait  du  corps  féminin  se 
trouve  surdéterminé  par  une  série  de  "raffinements"  parmi  lesquels  la  "demi-nudité," 
les  apparitions  et  les  dévoilements  imprévus,  les  entrelacements  du  plaisir  et  de  la 
mort,  le  sens  du  regard  et  du  spectacle  (qui  comporte  une  pure  et  simple  "thé- 
âtralisation" de  Yeros).  Même  le  paysage  concourt  intensément  à  la  transmission  de 
signaux  erotiques:  les  loca  amoena  d'Armide  en  sont  un  excellent  exemple,  lieux 
toujours  isolés  et  fermés  sur  eux-mêmes,  où  s'exerce  l'action  symbolique  des  éléments, 
l'eau  en  particulier. 

L'érotisme,  avec  sa  séduction  tantôt  secrète  tantôt  explicite,  complique  et  enrichit 
tout  le  tissu  du  poème,  et  il  est,  d'autre  part,  nécessairement  lié,  par  ses  fonctions 
narratives  mêmes,  à  l'erreur  et  à  la  confusion,  introduisant  dans  le  parcours  des  héros 
le  danger  d'une  terrible  déchéance.  Mais  c'est  justement  par  ce  jeu  de  contrastes  qu'il 
s'impose  dans  la  Jérusalem  avec  une  puissance  de  séduction  qu'ignorent  les  textes 
où  la  dimension  erotique  se  manifeste  en  pleine  lumière,  où  il  s'exhibe  de  façon 
joyeuse  et  triomphante.  Et  il  serait  fort  intéressant  d'étendre  ce  propos  à  la  dernière 
réélaboration  de  l'oeuvre,  la  Jérusalem  conquise,  pour  observer  comment  l'exigence 
d'une  religiosité  plus  sombre,  obéissant  à  la  Contre-Réforme,  et  d'une  opiniâtre 
adhésion  aux  "règles,  a  non  seulement  fait  disparaître  certains  épisodes  et  certaines 
situations,  mais  conféré  une  valeur  plus  complexe  et  plus  ambiguë  à  ce  qui  demeure 
de  la  représentation  erotique." 

Le  cas  de  la  figure  baroque  de  Marie-Madeleine,  étudié  par  Silvia  Fabrizio-Costa, 
Édifications  et  érotisme:  le  personnage  de  Marie-Madeleine  dans  la  "Galeria"  de  Frances- 
co Pona  (p.  173-203),  nous  entraîne  vers  une  manifestation  de  l'érotisme  riche  en  ar- 
tifices, mais  dépourvue  des  complications  idéologiques  et  des  ambiguïtés  qui 
caractérisent  l'érotisme  du  Tasse.  Il  faut  biensûr  observer  dans  le  passé,  comme  le 
suggère  Silvia  Fabrizio-Costa,  la  longue  persistance  de  la  figure  de  Marie-Madeleine 
dans  l'imaginaire  occidental,  comme  image  d'ascétisme  et  de  repentir,  mais  aussi  de 
sensualité  et  de  péché.  Au  XVIIe  siècle,  cette  figure  devient  une  espèce  de  modèle 
ambivalent,  qui  permet  la  coexistence  d'une  dimension  édifiante  et  d'une  dimension 
erotique:  et  le  texte  de  Pona  n'est  qu'une  des  mille  incarnations  de  ce  modèle.  La 
description  de  la  beauté  luxuriante  de  la  pécheresse  y  joue  un  rôle  important,  tout 
exaltée  dans  une  perspective  "visuelle"  et  théâtrale  (le  renvoi  que  fait  l'auteur  de 
l'essai  à  l'Armide  du  Tasse  est  fort  intéressant),  mais  la  charge  erotique  la  plus  in- 
tense est  atteinte  par  la  description  de  la  figure  de  la  pénitente  et  de  la  punition 
extrême  qu'elle  inflige  à  son  propre  corps  et  à  ses  luxueuses  parures.  La  "belle  femme 
meurtrie"  montre  l'indissoluble  lien  qui  associe  dans  la  vision  baroque  la  fascina- 
tion du  repentir  et  celle  du  péché:  ici,  l'érotisme  ne  se  présente  plus  comme  une  ten- 
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sion  souterraine,  comme  l'attrait  exercé  par  d'envoûtantes  sirènes  menaçant  des 
valeurs  morales  supérieures  (ce  qui  se  produisait  en  revanche  dans  la  Délivrée).  Le 
caractère  contradictoire  qui  animait  l'oeuvre  du  Tasse  et  la  rendait  si  ambiguë  semble 
ici  dépassé,  avec  une  paradoxale  intégration  de  l'érotisme  à  l'intérieur  même  de  la 
communication  religieuse  et  édifiante.  Avec  le  baroque,  l'érotisme  devient  franche- 
ment l'instrument  d'une  édification  qui  passe  par  les  sens:  il  subit  une  exaltation 
déchaînée  (il  n'est  que  de  voir  la  célèbre  Sainte  Thérèse  du  Bernin),  mais  aussi  une 
réduction,  une  schématisation,  une  exorcisation  de  sa  force  destructrice  et  alterna- 
tive. 

Les  trois  études  de  ce  volume  rassemblent  de  la  sorte  trois  différentes  projections 
historiques  de  la  thématique  et  de  la  communication  erotiques:  sous  le  signe  d'un 
jeu  aux  confins  de  l'obscène,  lié  à  une  tradition  littéraire  "laïque,"  réagissant  à  un 
état  de  précarité  sociale  chez  Fortini:  sous  le  signe  de  la  contradiction,  avec  un 
pouvoir  de  fascination  d'autant  plus  fort  que  les  réserves  idéologiques  sont  fortes,  en 
quête  d'ordre  et  de  vertu  "héroïque"  dans  le  grand  chef-d'œuvre  du  Tasse;  sous  le  signe 
d'un  modèle  social  qui  tend  à  une  intégration  de  l'érotisme  dans  l'édification  dans 
les  pages  de  Pona  au  XVIIe  siècle.  Convaincants,  les  résultats  jettent  réellement  des 
bases  pour  l'élaboration  d'une  histoire  de  l'érotisme  dans  la  littérature  italienne  entre 
Cinquecento  et  Seicento;  et  l'on  peut  être  certain  de  trouver  de  nouveaux  exemples 
intéressants  et  de  nouvelles  distinctions  historiques  dans  le  volume  consacré  au  même 
thème  (deuxième  sérié),  que  l'équipe  de  travail  du  Centre  Interuniversitaire  de  Recher- 
che sur  la  Renaissance  Italienne  a  préparé  et  qui  devrait  paraître  au  cours  des 
prochains  mois. 

GUILIO  FERRONI,  Université  de  Rome 
(traduit  par  Hélène  Giovanetti) 
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Quand  Érasme  se  fait  politique: 

la  première  lettre 

à  Sigismond  1     le  Vieux 


DANIELE  LETOCHA 


rar  une  sorte  de  paradoxe  dans  l'histoire  des  idées  européennes  entre  1505 
et  1565,1  la  figure  d'Érasme  paraît  être  à  la  fois  omniprésente  et  absente. 
Omniprésente  en  ce  qu'on  imagine  mal  un  ouvrage  traitant  d'un  aspect 
quelconque  de  l'humanisme  ou  de  la  Réforme  qui  ne  fasse  une  large  place 
à  ses  oeuvres  et  à  sa  correspondance.  On  fait  alors  état  de  "l'influence" 
globale  d'Érasme  sur  les  milieux  lettrés  en  invoquant  tous  ceux  qui  se 
réclament  de  lui,  sans  distinguer  les  énoncés  objectifs  des  projections  fictives 
ou  affectives  dans  la  cacophonie  des  filiations  putatives.  Et  c'est  en  tentant 
de  réduire  ces  rapports  à  des  parentés  intellectuelles  textuelles  qu'on  constate 
l'absence  d'Érasme. 

En  effet,  il  est  quasi  impossible  d'attribuer  en  propre  au  maître  l'initiation 
d'une  seule  thèse,  d'une  seule  conclusion  thématique  forte  et  tranchante; 
quasi  impossible,  également,  de  nommer  un  seul  disciple  qui  eût  reçu  et 
développé  une  théorie  érasmienne  identifiable,  c'est-à-dire  discursivement 
opposable  à  d'autres.  Comme  le  remarque  Huizinga,2  l'auteur  des  Adagia  ne 
nous  a  pas  laissé  une  phrase  assez  dense  pour  qu'elle  serve  couramment  de 
proverbe;  on  pourrait  ajouter  qu'il  n'existe  pas  de  citation  d'Érasme  immé- 
diatement familière  à  un  esprit  formé  à  la  "culture  générale,"  ni  au  XVIe 
siècle,  ni  aujourd'hui. 

Dans  ces  conditions,  qu'appelle-t-on  "érasmianisme"?  Quel  est  le  réfèrent 
exact  de  cette  notion  dans  le  corpus  érasmien  d'abord,  puis  chez  d'autres 
penseurs?  Nous  faisons  l'hypothèse  qu'à  la  différence  d'une  théorie  struc- 
turée, comme  le  machiavélisme  en  fournit  un  exemple,  l'érasmianisme 
constitue  un  phénomène  culturel  fluide,  d'ordre  essentiellement  hermé- 
neutique. Au  XVIe  siècle,  on  s'est  proclamé  disciple  d'Érasme  à  partir 
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d'identifications  subjectives,  en  prélevant  un  ou  plusieurs  motifs  dans  la 
tapisserie  érasmienne  qui  en  compte  une  constellation  indéfinie.  Ce  que 
nous  appelons  un  motif  érasmien,  c'est  un  agrégat  d'idées  et  de  valeurs 
n'ayant  pas  le  statut  d'un  concept,  ni  celui  d'un  constat  empirique.  Ces  motifs 
ne  forment  pas  un  arrangement  systématique  cumulatif:  ils  demeurent 
ponctuels,  cellulaires,  et  se  déploient  à  l'horizontale  sous  le  mode  de  la 
récurrence.  C'est  le  cas,  par  exemple,  de  l'intention  pédagogique  ou  de 
l'irénisme  religieux.  Pour  s'approprier  un  motif,  l'emprunteur  doit  le  sortir 
de  son  contexte  d'origine  et  l'insérer  dans  un  autre  par  un  jeu  d'inter- 
prétations. 

L'objectif  ultime  de  ce  projet,  dans  toute  son  extension  en  trois  parties,  est 
de  fournir  une  lecture  culturelle  des  perspectives  souvent  conflictuelles 
construites  par  les  érasmiens  polonais.  Le  résultat  visé  consiste  en  une 
topographie  générale  qui  se  fonde  sur  la  répartition  des  motifs  empruntés  à 
Érasme  et  transformés  par  la  suite.  Le  premier  volet  qui  suit  se  limite  à 
exposer  les  données  événementielles  concernant  les  rapports  entre  Érasme 
et  la  Pologne. 

La  déclaration  d'Érasme  "Polonia  mea  est,"  dans  sa  lettre  à  William 
Warham  du  4  septembre  15243  si  souvent  citée,  témoigne  que  le  prince  des 
lettres  se  montrait  sensible  à  l'accueil  favorable  fait  à  ses  oeuvres  dans  les 
cercles  humanistes  de  Cracovie  ainsi  que  chez  les  magnats  mécènes  de 
province.  Ce  n'était  pas  là  pure  vanité:  les  faits  donnent  une  indéniable 
substance  à  cette  perception. 

A  compter  des  éditions  cracoviennes  de  la  Querela  pacis  et  des  Colloquia, 
sorties  des  presses  de  Haller  en  1518,  l'admiration  et  même  l'engouement 
pour  le  discours  érasmien  domine  dans  les  réactions  des  intellectuels 
polonais  face  aux  apports  étrangers,  fort  nombreux  pendant  cette  période 
de  crise  religieuse.  La  fidélité  polonaise  ne  se  dément  pas  car  une  édition 
locale  de  l'Hyperaspistes  rencontre  plus  tard  un  large  succès  et,  jusqu'à 
l'installation  des  Jésuites  en  Warmie,  en  1565,  la  sympathie  pour  Érasme 
prévaut  aussi  bien  chez  une  majorité  des  professeurs  de  l'université  Jagel- 
lonne  que  chez  les  aînés  qui  n'ont  pas  reçu  de  formation  humaniste,  ni 
séjourné  dans  les  universités  étrangères.  On  peut  fixer  en  1519  l'entrée  de 
"l'esprit  érasmien"  à  l'université  Jagellonne  en  prenant  pour  point  de  repère 
les  premiers  cours  de  Leonard  Cox  sur  les  lettres  de  Jérôme;  cet  Anglais, 
ami  d'Érasme  et,  comme  la  plupart  des  savants  immigrés  ou  réfugiés  en 
Pologne,  fortement  identifié  à  la  polonité,  utilisait  le  texte  jérômien  établi 
par  Érasme   et  enseignait  les  méthodes  philologiques  de  ce  dernier  avec  le 
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plus  grand  succès.  Une  telle  convergence  des  appuis  institutionnels  constitue 
une  exception  dans  l'Europe  du  temps.  Cela  peut  s'expliquer  par  la  genèse 
de  la  culture  polonaise,  particulièrement  par  les  contraintes  socio-politiques 
et  ethno-religieuses  qui  avaient  façonné  des  perspectives  d'ouverture  origi- 
nales dont  nous  avons  rendu  compte  ailleurs.  Retenons  que,  jusqu'à  la  mort 
d'Érasme,  au  moins,  l'Université,  la  cour  et  le  haut-clergé  manifestent  une 
rare  unanimité  pour  célébrer  ses  mérites  littéraires  et  moraux,  ce  qui  ne 
s'observait  ni  aux  Pays-Bas,  ni  en  France,  ni  dans  l'Empire  et  encore  moins 
en  Espagne.  D'ailleurs,  en  Pologne,  l'intelligentsia  de  l'époque  est  quantita- 
tivement trop  limitée  pour  être  fortement  segmentée  et  ces  trois  "milieux" 
auxquels  on  peut  ajouter  celui  de  la  banque  se  rencontrent  autour  de 
l'académie  humaniste  présidée  par  Andrzej  Trzecieski  l'aîné,  admirateur 
d'Érasme.6 

Entre  1523  et  1536,  la  correspondance  connue  entre  Érasme  et  l'élite 
polonaise  compte  quatre-vingt-douze  échanges  dans  les  deux  sens.  Avec 
Andrzej  Krzycki  (Cricius),  Piotr  Tomicki  (Tomicius),  Jost  Decjusz  (Dietz, 
dit  Decius),  et  Jan  Antonin,  ce  sont  les  membres  de  la  famille  Laski  qui 
s'avèrent  les  plus  présents  parmi  les  correspondants  d'Érasme.  Quelques 
précisions  sur  ce  clan  de  petite  noblesse  que  les  rois  Jagellons  ont  élevé  à 
une  situation  de  puissance  intellectuelle,  ecclésiastique,  politique  et  diplo- 
matique: il  s'agit  d'abord  de  l'évêque  Jan  Laski,  devenu  primat  de  l'Église 
polonaise  en  1510,  auquel  Érasme  dédia  son  édition  d'Ambroise,  et  qui  n'a 
pas  lui-même  reçu  d'initiation  aux  lettres  classiques  mais  a  assuré  une 
formation  humaniste  de  qualité  à  ses  trois  neveux:  Hieronim,  diplomate  qui 
avait  passé  sa  jeunesse  au  service  de  la  France  et  partagé  la  captivité  de 
François  1er  en  Espagne,  Jan  le  Réformateur  (Johannes  a  Lasco)7  le  plus 
connu  en  Occident,  et  Stanislaw,  expert  en  politique  orientale  et  négociateur 
auprès  des  Turcs.  Seweryn  et  Jan  Boner,  issus  de  la  banque,  mécènes  et  alliés 
à  la  famille  Laski,  sont  également  des  correspondants  d'Érasme.  Decjusz, 
originaire  de  Basse-Alsace,  fournit  un  excellent  exemple  de  circulation  d'un 
milieu  à  l'autre:  d'abord  venu  en  Pologne,  au  service  de  la  maison  Boner 
qui  détenait  du  roi  des  droits  d'exploitation  minière,  Decjusz  devint,  quatorze 
ans  plus  tard,  secrétaire  du  roi  dont  il  se  fit  l'historiographe  dans  le  De 
Sigismundi  temporibus,  et  diplomate  d'importance.  Son  cas  illustre  la  règle 
selon  laquelle  l'érudition  devient  un  facteur  d'ascension  sociale  et,  pour  la 
Pologne,  de  promotion  économique. 

Une  série  de  contacts  personnels  initia  ces  liens  épistolaires.  Le  primat 
envoya  d'abord,  en  1520,  son  neveu  Hieronim  Laski  en  ambassade  auprès 
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de  Charles  Quint  pour  lui  exprimer  les  voeux  de  Sigismond  I  le  Vieux,  à  la 
suite  de  l'élection  impériale  de  l'année  précédente,  quoique  le  roi  et  le  primat 
fussent  tous  deux  des  adversaires  acharnés  des  Habsbourg  et  qu'ils  eussent 
soutenu  la  candidature  de  François  1er.  Hieronim  avait  alors  reçu  la  mission 
de  rencontrer  Érasme  qu'il  vit  une  première  fois  à  Bruxelles,  puis  à  Cologne. 
Il  le  revit  en  1524,  à  Bâle,  et  se  joignit  à  ceux  qui  pressaient  Érasme  de  se 
prononcer  contre  Luther.  De  nouveau,  l'année  suivante,  Hieronim  lui  rendit 
visite  et  lui  présenta  son  frère  Jan  Laski  le  Réformateur  qui  établit  aussitôt 
des  rapports  personnels  et  politiques  suivis  avec  le  maître,  chez  lequel  il 
demeura  pour  un  séjour. 

Les  relations  entre  Érasme  et  le  jeune  Jan  Laski  furent  marquées  par  deux 
événements  majeurs,  l'un  de  portée  internationale,  l'autre  d'ordre  privé. 
Arrêtons-nous  plus  longuement  sur  le  premier  que  j'appelle  "la  lettre  du 
malentendu." 

Le  contexte  est  celui  du  règlement  politique  par  le  Roi  Sigismond  I  le 
Vieux  (1506-1548)  de  la  question  prussienne.  Installés  sur  la  côte  du  nord 
polonais  depuis  122610,  grâce  à  une  entente  constamment  récusée  par  la 
couronne,  les  Chevaliers  Teutoniques  avaient  été  vaincus  à  Grunwald,  en 
1410,  par  le  premier  roi  Jagellon.  Mais  cette  victoire  militaire  n'avaient  été 
ni  territorialement  achevée,  ni  politiquement  exploitée.  C'est  ainsi  que  les 
conflits  séculaires  avaient  repris  et  que  Sigismond  s'était  remis  en  cam- 
pagne. Lorsqu'il  accepta  une  trêve  de  quatre  ans,  en  1521,  c'était  avec 
l'intention  d'en  finir  avec  l'encerclement  de  l'Empire  qui  progressait  depuis 
la  Bohême  jusqu'à  la  frontière  de  la  Samogitie,  épuisant  des  troupes 
nécessaires  pour  contenir  les  Moscovites.  C'est  ce  moment  que  choisit  le 
grand  maître  Albert  de  Brandebourg  (Hohenzollern  de  la  branche  cadette) 
pour  séculariser  son  ordre  et  se  déclarer  duc  héréditaire  de  Prusse,  dès  lors 
chef  d'un  état  passé  en  bloc  au  luthéranisme,  appliquant  à  l'avance  la 
maxime  d'Augsbourg:  "Cujus  regio,  hujus  religio"  Du  fait  même,  il  perdit 
l'appui  de  Charles  Quint  qui  le  mit  au  ban  de  l'Empire.  Voyant  la  faiblesse 
de  cette  position  prussienne,  Sigismond  hésita  devant  une  guerre  finale  qui 
eût  pu  liquider  la  question.15  Il  arrêta  enfin  son  choix  sur  une  solution 
négociée  à  deux  volets.  Une  partie  de  la  Prusse  fut  intégrée  à  la  couronne 
polonaise  et  prit  le  nom  de  Prusse  royale;16  Albert  gardait  autorité  sur  le 
reste  du  territoire,  la  Prusse  ducale,  qu'il  déclara  vassale  du  roi  de  Pologne 
par  le  traité  de  Cracovie.  C'est  ainsi  que  le  10  avril  1525,  sur  la  place  du 
marché  de  Cracovie,  le  duc  Albert,  un  genou  en  terre,  présenta  l'hommage 
de  la  Prusse  à  Sigismond  qui  en  fit  un  spectacle  vengeur. 
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Hieronim  Laski  avait  pris  une  part  active  à  l'élaboration  de  ce  délicat 
traité.  C'était  là,  en  effet,  un  audacieux  précédent:  le  premier  traité  de 
suzeraineté  entre  un  État  catholique  et  un  État  luthérien.  Charles  Quint 
tenta  de  l'empêcher,  y  voyant  une  trahison  en  plus  d'une  hérésie:  la  mise  au 
ban  dépouillait  un  sujet  de  tout  pouvoir  civil,  dont  celui  de  traiter  et,  d'autre 
part,  l'association  avec  l'hérésie  constituait  un  vice  susceptible  d'annuler 
l'acte.  Johann  Eck,  l'adversaire  de  Luther,  avait  menacé  Sigismond  de 
représailles  pour  empêcher  la  conclusion  du  traité.17  A  la  demande  de  la 
cour  polonaise,  Krzycki  rédigea  une  justification,  sous  le  titre  de  De  negotio 
prutenico,  qui  alléguait  que  la  sécularisation  prusienne  était  un  fait  accompli 
ne  laissant  qu'une  dimension  de  politique  neutre  au  traité.  L'argumentation 
de  Krzycki  postule  l'autonomie  de  la  raison  d'État 

C'est  dans  ce  climat  qu'à  l'automne  de  1525,  Jan  Laski  le  Réformateur 
écrivit  plusieurs  fois18  à  Érasme  en  le  priant  d'intervenir  à  l'appui  de 
Sigismond  et  qu'il  l'instruisit  à  Bâle  des  complexités  du  cas.  Érasme,  si 
étranger  à  tout  engagement  partisan  et  singulièrement  allergique  aux  rivalités 
religieuses  comme  politiques,  accepta.  Lui  qui  était  pensionné  par  Charles 
Quint  à  titre  de  conseiller  et  qui  avait  alors  grand  besoin  d'une  image 
acceptable  à  la  curie  de  Rome,  comprit-il  vraiment  la  portée  de  son 
intervention?  On  peut  en  douter.  Le  15  mai  1527,  il  adressa  à  Sigismond  I 
le  Vieux  la  célèbre  lettre19  ou  la  piété,  la  prudence,  la  tolérance  et  le  pacifisme 
du  roi  sont  vantés  comme  de  grandes  vertus  évangéliques  autant  qu'antiques. 

A  l'examen  rigoureux  du  contexte  et  du  texte  de  cette  lettre,  il  devient 
évident  qu'Érasme,  alors  dans  ses  années  de  maturité,  n'a  rien  du  penseur 
politique:  non  pas  que  le  bon  exercice  du  pouvoir  le  laisse  indifférent,  mais 
plutôt  du  fait  qu'il  lui  manque  concepts,  modèles,  analyses  et  théories  des 
conflits  entre  nations,  de  leur  causes  et  de  leurs  possibles  résolutions.  Ce  qui 
lui  fait  d'abord  défaut,  c'est  une  claire  représentation  de  sa  propre  situation 
objective  et  du  type  spécifique  d'autorité  que  peut  conférer  la  légitimation 
apportée  par  un  intellectuel  prestigieux  à  un  délicat  précédent  politique. 
L'affaire  paraît  en  effet  scandaleuse,  considérée  sur  l'horizon  de  ce  premier 
tiers  de  siècle.  Elle  ouvre  la  porte  aux  intentions  politiques  nationales, 
coupées  de  tout  égard  pour  le  pouvoir  spirituel  et  matériel  de  la  papauté,  tel 
ce  traité  commercial  de  1528  entre  François  1er  et  les  Turcs,  lesquels  assiègent 
Vienne  l'année  suivante. 

En  ce  même  mois  de  mai  1527  où  Érasme  prend  la  plume  pour  écrire  à 
Sigismond,  Charles  Quint,  mécontent  de  la  politique  pro-française  de 
Clément  VII,  autorise  le  sac  de  Rome  par  les  Impériaux.  Prisonnier  au 
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château  Saint-Ange,  le  pape  ne  sera  libéré  que  contre  forte  rançon  et  le 
cardinal  Wolsey,  venu  à  Rome  pour  négocier  le  divorce  d'Henry  VIII  sans 
avoir  réussi  à  voir  ce  prisonnier,  rentrera  en  Angleterre  résigné  au  schisme. 
Dans  ce  monde  bouleversé,  l'espoir  d'ordre  paraît  anéanti. 

Dans  sa  lettre  à  Sigismond,  Érasme,  Batave  d'Empire,  épouse  les  intérêts 
polonais  avec  une  extrême  naïveté,  fasciné  qu'il  est  par  le  paradis  de  paix 
religieuse  et  civile  -  fort  réelle  -  que  constitue  la  Sarmatie.  Il  ne  montre  aucune 
distance,  aucun  recul  sur  la  situation,  aucune  notion  de  ce  qui  rend  la 
solution  polonaise  singulière  et  non  transposable,  enfin,  aucune  perception 
des  conséquences  de  ses  jugements  sur  les  intérêts  de  son  propre  souverain. 
C'est  un  homme  de  livres  et  non  un  homme  d'action,  un  moraliste  et  non 
un  politique. 

Voici  donc  un  cas  illustrant  le  caractère  flou  et  même  confus  de  l'éras- 
mianisme  surpris  en  dehors  du  champ  philologique  du  prince  des  lettres 
entre  1524  et  1527.  Jusqu'à  sa  condamnation,  on  continuera  de  répéter  que 
c'est  lui  qui  a  pondu  l'oeuf  que  Luther  a  couvé.  Le  succès  européen  de  L'Éloge 
de  la  folie  l'a  associé  contre  son  gré  à  ceux  que  les  critiques  des  institutions 
et  pratiques  romaines  ont  conduits  à  la  rupture.  Et  ces  derniers  ne  compren- 
nent pas  qu'Érasme  ne  rejoigne  pas  leur  camp.  On  aurait  tort,  en  effet,  de 
sous-estimer  la  dureté  des  attaques  d'Érasme  contre  le  clergé:  il  en  fustige 
l'ambition  la  plus  crue,  l'avarice  insatiable,  l'inextinguible  soif  de  voluptés 
et  la  fureur  guerrière.  Coincé  entre  les  dénonciations  des  catholiques  et  la 
violence  des  luthériens  (non  encore  constitués  en  Église),  il  est  aux  abois  et 
développe  un  sentiment,  sinon  un  délire,  de  persécution.  Il  écrit  a  Warham, 
le  4  septembre  1524: 

En  réalité,  j'ai  affaire  à  trois  armées.  A  Rome, 
certaines  gens  qui  sont  férus  de  littérature  païenne 
me  haïssent  furieusement....Certains  théologiens 
et  moines  mettent  tout  en  oeuvre  pour  me  perdre.  Mais 
personne  ne  gronde  avec  plus  d'extravagance  que  ceux 
qui  s'appellent  luthériens.  1 

Deux  ans  auparavant,  Érasme  a  dû  quitter  Louvain  où  ses  livres  dérange- 
aient Il  devra  de  même  quitter  Bâle,  en  1529,  en  conflit  avec  Oecolampade 
dont  il  a,  en  1525,  jugé  un  traité  "non  conforme  à  la  pensée  de  l'Église."22  Il 
lui  faut  évaluer  les  possibles  refuges  et  peut-être  Cracovie  lui  parut-elle  alors 
un  des  havres  à  ménager.  Cela  n'est  qu'une  hypothèse. 
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Quelques  jours  après  avoir  écrit  à  Sigismond,  Érasme  confie  ses  craintes 
à  Jan  Laski  estimant  que:  "la  vaste  conjuration  des  pharisiens"  veut  sa 
peau.23  La  contre-attaque  qu'il  dit  souhaiter,  c'est  que  ses  amis  s'emploient 
à  faire  circuler  ses  oeuvres  morales.  Car  il  a  fait  de  la  simplicité  évangélique 
sa  réponse  personnelle  et  universelle  aux  défis  de  son  temps.  A  ses  yeux, 
tout  le  mal  vient  des  théologiens:  une  réponse  théologique  envenimerait  donc 
des  débats  décadents,  dangereux  et  superflus.  C'est  pourquoi  il  refuse  de 
cristalliser  la  doctrine  chrétienne  en  une  orthodoxie  servant  d'arme  contre 
l'hérésie  qu'elle  contribue  à  durcir.  Reprenant  un  argument  constamment 
invoqué  par  les  tenants  de  la  tolérance  dogmatique,  depuis  l'époque  des 
Pères,  Érasme  en  appelle  à  la  parabole  de  l'ivraie  et  du  bon  grain.  Cet 
anti-intellectualisme  détermine  la  place  d'Érasme  non  seulement  en  théo- 
logie,  mais  encore  en  philosophie  et  en  politique.  Le  fait  qu'il  ne  croie  pas 
possible  de  fixer  un  critère  de  vérité  intrinsèque  en  ces  matières  est  décisif 
dans  son  type  particulier  d'irénisme  et  de  tolérance.  C'est  cette  épistémologie 
minimaliste  qui  lui  fait  dire:  "d'ailleurs,  plus  il  y  a  de  dogmes,  plus  il  y  a 
matière  à  hérésie."  Pour  Érasme,  ce  sont  la  piété  et  la  charité  qui  sauvent 
Il  faut  comprendre  que  cette  position  ne  fait  rien  en  faveur  de  la  clarification 
de  son  statut  confessionnel,  disputé  par  ses  ennemis.  Elle  marque  aussi  la 
limite  théorique  des  thèses  d'Érasme  et  les  contradictions  où  il  doit  s'engager. 
Pressé  par  les  plus  hautes  instances,  ce  contempteur  des  querelles  dogmati- 
ques doit  s'exécuter  et  adresser  à  Luther,  en  1524,  la  rectification  théologique 
qu'est  le  De  libero  arbitrio  diatribe,  tout  en  se  plaignant  à  Warham:  "Je  me 
serais  volontier  abstenu  de  descendre  dans  l'arène  des  luthériens." 

Mais,  de  fait,  il  y  est  descendu  à  moitié  et  y  a  provoqué  de  malencontreux 
effets:  l'insatisfaction  des  catholiques  rigides,  la  colère  grossière  de  Luther 
et  la  suspicion  accrue  des  zwingliens  de  Bâle.  Ainsi,  en  1527,  la  situation 
d'Érasme  est  plutôt  précaire,  quoique  sa  réputation  littéraire  n'ait  pas 
souffert  Toujours  pragmatique,  il  comprend  cependant  qu'il  risque  de  perdre 
la  pension  (irrégulière)  de  Charles  Quint,  les  écus  d'or  que  lui  verse 
Ferdinand  d'Autriche  et  les  quelques  revenus  de  la  trésorerie  de  Tours  dont 
il  reconnaît  avoir  le  plus  urgent  besoin. 

Mais,  d'autre  part,  il  a  toujours  gardé  l'ambition  d'être  plus  que  le 
pensionné  des  princes:  il  estime  que  la  science,  la  fréquentation  des  modèles 
antiques  et  l'urbanité  assignent  à  l'humaniste  un  rôle  de  conseiller  auprès 
des  grands.  Conseiller,  et  non  pas  client,  car  la  république  des  lettrés 
transcende,  de  droit  sinon  de  fait,  celle  des  citoyens.  C'est  pourquoi  il  a 
publié,  à  l'usage  de  Charles,  en  1515,  une  sorte  de  speculum  regis  d'inspiration 
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médiévale,  décrivant  le  type  parfait  du  prince  chrétien,  mu  par  la  vertu;  mais 
cette  Institutio  principis  christiani  a  connu  moins  de  succès  que  son  manuel 
de  savoir-vivre  à  l'usage  des  bourgeois:  en  effet,  ce  texte  moralisateur  ne 
propose  aucune  prise  théorique  sur  les  désordres  inédits  qui  surgissent  dans 
l'économie  (effondrement  des  prix,  passage  à  l'échange  monétaire)  ou  dans 
le  tissu  social  (paupérisation  de  masse,  guerres  confessionnelles,  rébellions 
paysannes)  qui  assaillent  son  prince  devenu  l'empereur  Charles  Quint  Ce 
dernier  déçoit  Érasme  qui  le  juge  (aussi  bien  que  François  Ier  et  Henry  VIII) 
trop  jeune,  trop  ambitieux,  trop  brutal  -  bref,  trop  politique,  dirions-nous 
aujourd'hui 

Dans  cette  perspective,  la  Pologne,  plus  lointaine  et  moins  connue  de  lui, 
paraît  offrir  au  conseiller  bénévole  un  terrain  d'application  plus  propice  à 
son  rêve.  En  bon  humaniste,  il  se  réjouit  d'abord  que  ce  royaume  fasse  partie 
du  monde  civilisé.  Ce  fut  le  premier  rôle  de  ses  contacts  avec  les  lettrés 
polonais  que  de  le  rassurer  à  cet  égard.  Le  Batave  ignore  cependant  tout  des 
facteurs  internes  ayant  opéré  pendant  les  six  siècles  de  la  genèse  du  "siècle 
d'or"  en  Sarmatie:  il  suppose  que  l'équilibre  de  paix  qu'on  y  observe  résulte 
d'influences  occidentales,  sans  se  demander  pourquoi  des  causes  semblables 
produisent  ailleurs  des  effets  aussi  opposés.  Quatre  ans  avant  sa  lettre  à 
Sigismond,  Érasme  écrit  à  Decjusz: 

Je  félicite  le  peuple  qui,  décrié  autrefois  en  raison 
de  sa  barbarie,  est  maintenant  tellement  florissant 
pour  les  lettres,  les  lois,  les  moeurs,  la  religion  et 
tout  ce  qui  soustrait  à  la  honte  de  la  barbarie,  qu'il 
peut  rivaliser  avec  les  nations  de  premier  rang  et  les 
plus  renommées. 

Et  dès  cette  date,  Sigismond  lui  apparaît  comme  une  bien  meilleure 
incarnation  de  l'idéal  du  prince  chrétien  que  ne  l'est  devenu  Charles  Quint, 
perception  sans  aucun  doute  conforme  aux  données  historiques: 

...  sur  tous  ces  peuples,  depuis  la  Vistule  jusqu'à  la 
Chersonese  de  Tauride,  de  la  mer  Baltique  aux  Carpathes, 
le  roi  Sigismond  exerce  le  pouvoir  le  plus  large,  lui 
qui  non  seulement  remporte  par  toutes  les  qualités  dignes 
d'un  grand  prince,  mais  encore  s'est  illustré  par  de 
nombreuses  et  grandes  victoires  remportées  sur  l'ennemi 
tartare  et  moscovite.  Je  ne  sais  vraiment  pas  si  aucune 
autre  tut  plus  indispensable  à  la  protection  de  l'empire 
chrétien.® 
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L'admiration  pour  le  caractère  et  pour  l'oeuvre  de  Sigismond  est  certaine- 
ment sincère.  Néanmoins,  Érasme  a  pris  soin  de  vérifier  que  le  roi  s'est  bien 
montré  défavorable  aux  luthériens.  Le  3  juin  1524,  il  fait  savoir  à  Willibald 
Pirckheimer  que  "...à  ce  même  moment,  était  chez  moi  le  baron  Hieros- 
law,31  ambassadeur  du  roi  de  Pologne,  qui  m'a  en  très  grande  affection,  mais 
ennemi  irréductible  de  Luther,  comme  d'ailleurs  le  roi  lui-même."  Il  se  fait 
montrer  par  Hieronim  La  ski  un  exemplaire  de  l'édit  royal  du  24  juillet  1520 
(réitéré  en  1523),  prohibant  le  commerce  des  oeuvres  de  Luther  dans  la 
république,  mais  il  semble  ignorer  que  le  roi  ne  mit  pas  beaucoup  de  zèle 
à  l'appliquer,  non  plus  qu'à  punir  les  familles  qui  continuèrent  à  envoyer 
leurs  fils  étudier  dans  les  universités  luthériennes,  en  contravention  d'un 
autre  édit  royal.  Comme  on  le  voit,  Érasme  prend  certaines  précautions  de 
peur  d'être  associé  à  une  cause  douteuse,  mais  sans  se  soucier  de  spécificité 
objective.  Il  n'a  pas  accès  aux  dossiers  de  la  curie  romaine,  et  il  n'a  pas  lu 
Marsile  de  Padoue. 

Et  peut-être  n'en  prend-il  pas  suffisamment  en  ce  qui  concerne  la 
dimension  politique  des  affaires  polonaises  du  jour  et  la  qualité  de  ses 
informateurs.  Il  accord  un  crédit  illimité  aux  lettrés  (dont  on  a  mentionné 
plus  haut  les  liens  avec  la  cour)  et  spécialement  à  Jan  Laski,  son  invité  et 
son  ami,  à  propos  duquel  il  écrit  à  Leonard  Cox: 

J'ai  pu  connaître  et  je  connais  mieux  chaque  jour  le 
caractère  de  Jan  Laski:  il  est  tel  que  je  me  croirais 
assez  heureux  même  avec  ce  seul  ami.33 

Né  en  1499,  Jan  Laski  a  plutôt  l'âge  d'être  le  fils  d'Érasme.34  En  1525, 
lorsqu'il  séjourne  chez  Érasme,  il  a  déjà  acquis  une  bonne  expérience  de 
l'Europe  de  l'ouest  parce  qu'il  a  étudié  à  Bologne,  à  Padoue  et  à  Paris  sans 
passer  par  l'université  Jagellonne.  Ordonné  prêtre  en  1521,  il  s'intéresse  très 
tôt  à  tous  les  courants  de  la  Réforme:35  il  devait  passer  à  la  confession 
zwinglienne  entre  1540  et  1542.  Pour  lors,  il  profite  de  son  séjour  chez 
Érasme  pour  fréquenter  l'université  de  Bâle  et,  en  autres,  les  cours  de 
lTiébraïste  Conrad  Pellican,  sympathique  à  la  doctrine  d'Oecolampade  sur 
la  Cène,  cette  même  doctrine  qu'Érasme  a  condamnée.  C'est  sans  doute 
Laski  qui  rapporte  à  Érasme  que  Pellican  se  serait  dit  persuadé  qu'au  fond 
de  son  coeur,  Érasme  partageait  la  théologie  eucharistique  zwinglienne,  sans 
vouloir  l'admettre  publiquement  Si  Laski  a  effectivement  joué  ce  rôle 
d'intrigant,  il  est  largement  responsable  et  de  la  rupture  d'Érasme  avec 
Pellican,  et  du  départ  forcé  du  maître  pour  Fribourg.  Car,  outré  par  ces 
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rumeurs,  Érasme  rédige  la  "lettre  à  Pellican,  Tune  des  plus  dure  de  sa 
correspondance,  où,  de  nouveau  contraint  de  descendre  dans  l'arène 
théologique,  il  se  démarque  de  tous  les  hérétiques  sur  la  question  de  la 
présence  réelle  dans  l'eucharistie.  On  peut  mesurer  combien  l'orthodoxie 
d'Érasme  était  alors  peu  évidente  aux  yeux  des  autorités  de  confession 
romaine  puisque  les  érasmiens  de  l'ouest  produisirent  rapidement  plusieurs 
éditions  de  cette  lettre  et  s'assurèrent  de  sa  diffusion,  de  manière  à  faire  taire 
lessoupçons. 

Or,  Érasme  s'en  remet  à  Jan  Laski  pour  toute  la  documentation  sur  le 
fondement  de  laquelle  il  compose  la  lettre  à  Sigismond.  Il  y  a  ici  un  premier 
malentendu  sur  les  objectifs  d'une  telle  intervention.  D'un  côté,  Laski  et  la 
cour  de  Cracovie  veulent  un  geste  public,  émanant  d'une  autorité  morale 
non  nationale,  en  vue  de  légitimer  le  traité  de  suzeraineté  avec  la  Prusse 
luthérienne;  il  s'agit  essentiellement  de  répliquer  aux  attaques  du  parti 
romain  armé  du  droit  canon,  et  de  contrarier  l'empereur  que  ce  traité  prive 
du  fief  de  Prusse,  sans  parler  de  ses  effets  sur  la  sédition  des  princes 
luthériens:  les  Habsbourg  seront  donc  heureusement  occupés  à  réduire  les 
désordres  intérieurs.  De  son  côté,  Érasme  est  flatté  qu'on  invoque  son  nom 
et  ses  écrits  à  la  lointaine  académie  Trzecieski.  Il  admire  l'état  de  tolérance 
exceptionelle  qui  prévaut  en  Sarmartie.  Il  songe  que  François  1er  n'entend 
pas  le  latin  et  passe  son  temps  à  la  chasse,  tandis  que  l'humaniste  Sigismond 
gère  les  affaires  de  près,  calme  les  fureurs  et  encourage  le  dialogue.  Volens, 
nolens,  le  nomade  qui  a  toujours  craint  l'engagement  se  trouve  donc  de  fait 
à  prendre  indirectement  parti  sur  des  questions  de  droit  canon  et  de  droit 
des  gens.  Voilà  pour  le  contexte. 

Quant  au  texte  lui-même,  il  laisse  une  impression  de  malaise.  La  forme 
en  est  évidemment  affable  et  flatteuse,  mais  aussi  molle,  vide  et  incertaine. 
Cette  lettre  a  manifestement  été  sollicitée.38  Elle  n'a  pas  d'objet  précis.  Elle 
se  replie  donc  sur  les  figures  rhétoriques,  s'excuse  de  commencer  et  s'excuse 
de  finir.  C'est  une  lettre  à  un  inconnu  illustre,  écrite  sans  nécessité  apparente, 
à  l'usage  des  tiers.  Et  quand  on  sait  qu'Érasme  s'est  toujours  montré  un  esprit 
incarné  dans  des  humeurs  et  des  images  concrètes,  un  penseur  qu'on  pourrait 
dire  "atmosphérique,"  c'est  là  un  genre  littéraire  où  il  n'est  pas  à  son  meilleur. 

Le  contenu  fait  le  panégyrique  de  la  personne  de  Sigismond  et  de  son 
oeuvre  de  roi  A  soixante  ans,  celui-ci  arrive  alors  exactement  à  la  moitié 
d'un  règne  effectivement  glorieux  et  brillant  On  peut  constater  que  toutes 
les  idées  "politiques"  d'Érasme  procèdent  d'une  éthique  individuelle  étendue 
à  l'échelle  des  sujets  collectifs  que  sont,  à  ses  yeux,  les  nations,  et  qu'il  ne 
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peut  penser  autrement  que  sur  le  modèle  psychologique  et  moral  de  la 
famille.  Les  événements  évoqués  sont  alors  tous  réduits  à  une  symbolique 
de  Tordre  et  de  la  paix  domestiques.  L'exposé,  à  prédominance  narrative, 
est  parsemé  des  motifs  suivants:  l'opposition  entre  civilité  et  barbarie  (cette 
norme  esthétique  gouvernant  toutes  les  autres);  l'opposition  entre  "Empire 
chrétien"  (au  sens  global  médiéval)  et  mondes  païens;  l'opposition  entre 
tranquillitas  et  guerre  cruelle;  enfin  l'opposition  entre  dépravation  cléricale 
et  misssion  évangélique  de  l'Église. 

Les  exemples  anciens,  païens  et  bibliques,  traités  sur  le  même  pied, 
tiennent  lieu  à  Érasme  de  principes.  L'Europe  étant  à  feu  et  à  sang,  il  lui 
faut  des  sauveurs,  tels  Camille  et  Scipion  l'Africain  pour  Rome,  tels  Moïse 
et  Daniel  pour  les  Hébreux.  Érasme  ne  cherche  pas  la  cause  de  l'excellence 
et  du  succès  d'un  chef.  Hors  de  l'éthique,  il  a  recours  a  la  pensée  magique: 

Dieu  sait  toujours,  dans  les  situations  désespérées, 
faire  surgir  soudain  comme  par  magie  un  homme  doué 
d'une  vertu  singulière  qui  ramène  à  la  tranquillité 
l'univers  bouleversé. 

Érasme  dit  avoir  le  présage  que  Dieu  a  ainsi  désigné  Sigismond  pour 
maintenir  la  pax  Christiana,  grâce  à  ses  qualités  "politiques":  son  grand  âge 
qui  lui  vaut  une  précieuse  expérience,  sa  sagesse,  son  autorité,  sa  prudence, 
sa  magnanimité  et  enfin,  son  courage  militaire. 

De  toute  évidence,  Érasme  a  un  modèle  comme  le  capétien  Louis  IX  à 
l'esprit:  un  monarque  patriarcal  administrant  un  État  de  justice,  loin  de 
toutes  les  innovations  de  la  modernité.  Car  il  écrit  que  la  plus  importantes 
des  vertus  de  Sigismond,  c'est  la  piété,  ainsi  définie: 

Le  mot  "piété"  recouvre  deux  choses:  l'amour  pour 
la  patrie,  le  zèle  pour  la  religion;  dans  les  deux 
domaines,  tu  t'es  acquis  les  plus  brillantes  louanges.40 

Aux  yeux  d'Érasme,  les  bonnes  intentions  font  la  bonne  politique  et  un 
grand  roi  l'est  d'abord  parce  que  moralement  bon.  En  attribuant  à  Sigismond 
le  titre  de  Pater  patriae,  il  réduit  cette  figure  romaine  du  droit  public  à  une 
dimension  familiale  intersubjective.  Le  seul  élément  moderne,  dans  sa 
typologie  du  roi  chrétien,  est  ici  la  disparition  du  culte  de  la  prouesse 
guerrière  quasi  gratuite  qui  tenait  lieu  de  raison  d'être  au  chef  féodal  et  à 
ses  barons.41  Ce  furent  d'abord  les  humanistes  italiens  de  cour  qui  criti- 
quèrent la  valeur  du  courage-prouesse  physique;  Érasme  la  transforma  en 
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courage-force  intérieure  de  type  stoïcien:  le  courage  de  faire  et  de  maintenir 
la  paix. 

Ici,  Érasme  se  situe  aux  antipodes  de  Machiavel.  Il  soutient  que  la  paix 
politique  s'obtient  par  la  négation  des  passions  que  sont  l'intérêt,  l'appât  du 
gain,  l'ambition  du  pouvoir,  la  jalousie  devant  un  plus  puissant  Le  concept 
érasmien  d'utilitas  reipublicae,  dans  cette  lettre  comme  ailleurs,  se  trouve 
radicalement  coupé  du  monde  des  rapports  de  forces,  au  lieu  de  définir  les 
conflits  et  de  chercher  à  les  aménager.  Nous  pourrions  dire  que  ce  concept 
s'avère  inefficace  parce  qu'apolitique. 

Érasme  reprend  son  fameux  adage  "Dulce  quidem  bellum  inexpertis?  en  le 
limitant  par  la  notion  de  necessarium  bellum,  c'est-à-dire  la  guerre  qu'on  ne 
saurait  éviter  sans  tomber  dans  l'impiété.  Sigismond,  écrit-il,  a  eu  raison  de 
combattre  militairement  la  barbarie  des  Scythes  (Tatares)  et  des  Turcs,  non 
chrétiens:  son  royaume,  grâce  à  ces  victoires,  forme  le  courageux  rempart  de 
l'empire  chrétien  civilisé.  Mais  on  ne  comprend  pas  pourquoi  le  roi  aurait 
eu  les  mêmes  mérites  à  vaincre  la  coalition  des  Valaques,  des  Prussiens  et 
des  Moscovites  (Érasme  omet  ici  de  nommer  le  Saint-Empire  parmi  les 
coalisés).  Cette  guerre  est-elle,  de  droit,  également  juste?  Érasme  vante 
seulement  le  roi  d'avoir  par  ce  moyen  assuré  la  tranquillité  du  peuple 
polonais. 

Il  se  contredit  aussitôt  en  écrivant  que  Sigismond  s'est  surpassé  à  deux 
reprises  en  évitant  de  verser  le  sang  chrétien,  car  un  principe  ancien  et 
érasmien  assimile  la  guerre  entre  chrétiens  au  scandale  d'une  guerre  civile. 
La  première  occasion  est  précisément  l'affaire  prussienne  où  Érasme  prête 
à  Sigismond  la  seule  motivation  de  l'amour  de  la  paix: 

...  tu  as  préféré  laisser  au  duc  de  Prusse  une 
importante  partie  de  ses  états  plutôt  que  de  les 
soumettre  en  entier  à  ta  domination,  par  la  force, 
ce  que  tu  aurais  pu  faire  très  facilement 

Pour  faire  bonne  mesure  et  aussi,  pour  atténuer  cet  affront  cinglant  à 
l'autorité  de  Rome  et  de  l'Empire,  Érasme  a  d'abord  rapporté  le  cas  de  la 
Prusse  royale  (intégrée  au  territoire  du  royaume)  "que  l'hérésie  commençait 
à  contaminer,  [qui]  est  passée  sous  ta  domination  et  a  été  corrigée." 
Historiquement,  il  est  vrai  que  Sigismond  avait  le  choix  d'occuper  et 
d'intégrer  aussi  bien  la  Prusse  ducale  que  la  Prusse  royale  et  qu'il  a  choisi 
de  ne  pas  procéder  ainsi,  malgré  la  détermination  du  parti  anti-Habsbourg 
de  sa  cour  dirigé  par  le  vieux  primat  Jan  Laski,  l'irréductible.    Cela  eut 
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constitué  une  politique  plus  prévoyante,  à  long  terme;  on  sait,  en  effet  que 
le  duché  revint  à  la  branche  aînée  des  Hohenzollern  lors  de  la  première 
crise  dynastique,  en  1618,  puis  qu'il  s'érigea,  en  1701,  en  un  royaume  dont 
la  puissance  militaire  fut  fatale  à  la  Pologne,  lors  des  partages.  L'évangélisme 
d'Érasme  ne  permet  de  déduire  ni  une  stratégie  territoriale,  ni  une  tactique 
diplomatique  capables  d'assurer  une  paix  de  fait  Quant  au  portrait  de 
Sigismond  en  correcteur  d'hérésie,  c'est  une  image  plutôt  comique.  L'expé- 
dition de  Gdansk  qu'évoque  Érasme  avait  pour  but  de  réduire  une  rébellion 
municipale  et  des  actes  réciproques  de  vandalisme  dans  les  églises  des  deux 
confessions.  Après  avoir  différé  et  négocié,  Sigismond  avait  envoyé  un 
détachement  pour  rétablir  l'ordre  civil  et  permettre  aux  tribunaux  de  juger 
les  crimes  prévus  par  le  code,  ce  qui  fut  fait  d'une  manière  exemplaire, 
c'est-à-dire  durement,  en  prenant  garde  de  ne  réprimer  aucune  des  deux 
confessions.  Car  Sigismond  distingue  clairement  entre  désordre  religieux  et 
désordre  civil.  Érasme,  au  contraire,  ne  reconnaît  pas  la  distinction  entre 
l'Église  et  l'État  Le  malentendu,  néanmoins,  ne  desservait  pas  les  intérêts 
de  la  cour  auprès  des  grandes  puissances  de  l'ouest  Ce  que  Sigismond  veut 
absolument  éviter,  c'est  une  conjonction  de  Rome  et  du  Saint-Empire  contre 
l'autonomie  polonaise.  Plus  ou  moins  consciemment,  Érasme  a  donc  fourni 
le  service  qu'on  attendait  de  lui. 

L'autre  occasion  est  encore  plus  délicate  du  point  de  vue  diplomatique,  et 
Érasme  est  encore  moins  au  fait  de  ses  nuances.  Elle  concerne  la  succession 
de  Hongrie,  ouverte  par  l'extinction  des  Angevins.  Rappelons  que  Hongrois 
et  Polonais  sont  des  alliés  traditionnels  et  perpétuels:  on  n'a  jamais  connu 
un  seul  cas  de  guerre  entre  ces  deux  couronnes  qui  ont  parfois  été  portées 
conjointement  par  le  même  roi.  La  position  polonaise  n'a  jamais  varié:  elle 
consiste  à  empêcher  les  Habsbourg  d'occuper  les  trônes  voisins,  aussi  bien 
en  Bohême  qu'en  Hongrie  d'ailleurs. 

Or,  en  novembre  1526,  Jan  Zapolyai  s'était  fait  élire  roi  de  Hongrie  par  la 
petite  noblesse,  tandis  qu'en  décembre  de  la  même  année,  la  haute  noblesse 
avait  élu  Ferdinand  d'Autriche  à  la  même  couronne,  convoitée  par  sa  famille 
depuis  le  XIVe  siècle.  Affrontement  direct,  donc,  où  les  intérêts  politiques  de 
Sigismond  et  les  intérêts  personnels  (matériels)  d'Érasme  ne  peuvent,  non 
plus,  coïncider.  Ferdinand  déclare  Zapolyai  usurpateur.  Ce  dernier  ose  prêter 
hommage  à  Soliman  II  pour  mieux  résister  au  Habsbourg.  Il  pouvait 
certainement  compter  sur  l'amitié  personnelle  de  Sigismond  qui  avait  épousé 
(en  premières  noces)  sa  soeur  Barbara  et  allait  lui  donner  en  mariage  sa  fille 
Isabelle  (née  d'une  seconde  union  avec  Bona  Sforza).  De  plus,  comme 
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Zapolyai,  Sigismond  s'était  allié  à  la  petite  noblesse  contre  Farrogance  des 
magnats  dans  son  propre  royaume.  Avec  d'autres  acteurs,  une  telle  situation 
eut  entraîné  une  guerre  civile  et  internationale.  Ce  ne  fut  pas  le  cas.  Les 
Hongrois,  inquiets,  offrent  la  couronne  à  Sigismond  qui  refuse  cette  pomme 
de  discorde  et  délègue  le  chancelier  Szydlowiecki  pour  régler  l'affaire.  La 
médiation  réussit:  un  traité  partage  alors  le  territoire  entre  les  deux  concur- 
rents et  les  Hongrois  eurent  deux  rois. 

Érasme  s'émerveille  de  l'héroïsme  désintéressé  de  Sigismond  qui  a  effec- 
tivement placé  la  paix  au-dessus  de  l'ambition.  Mais  il  commet  l'erreur  de 
désigner  Zapolyai  comme  "Ungariae  Rex"  ce  que  son  bienfaiteur  Ferdinand 
n'apprécia  guère.  Encore  ici,  Érasme  s'est  manifestement  fait  manipuler 
par  Jan  Laski  (et  par  la  cour  de  Cracovie  que  celui-ci  représente)  dans  une 
matière  dont  les  tenants  et  aboutissants  politiques  lui  échappent 

Le  reste  de  la  lettre  a  un  caractère  anodin  et  convenu.  Évidemment,  Érasme 
ne  peut  résister  au  plaisir  d'y  placer  un  passage  violent  et  obsessif  concernant 
les  prévarications  querelleuses  des  clercs,  mais  cette  attaque  paraît  gratuite 
du  fait  que  l'auteur  ne  lui  donne  aucun  contexte. 

Pourtant,  il  faut  encore  relever  l'énoncé  de  deux  thèses,  l'une  politique  et 
moderne,  l'autre  sociale  et  archaïque.  La  première  soutient  que  pour  garantir 
la  paix  entre  les  nations,  chaque  royaume  devrait  correspondre  à  un  territoire 
d'un  seul  tenant  Les  possessions  lointaines,  écrit  Érasme,  engendrent  des 
guerres  cruelles,  toujours  recommencées,  comme  le  montrent  l'exemple  du 
Milanais  pour  la  couronne  de  France,  celui  de  Hnsubrie,  etc.  La  seconde 
thèse  réitère,  sans  le  fonder,  le  devoir  de  respecter  l'ordre  hiérarchique  de 
toute  société:  chacun  doit  garder  sa  place,  sans  défier  la  structure  du  pouvoir, 
dit  Érasme.  Il  faut  comprendre,  à  défaut  d'argumentation  de  l'auteur,  que 
l'ordre  établi  est  juste  parce  qu'établi  depuis  longtemps.  Comme  on  connaît 
l'aversion  d'Érasme  pour  les  institutions  et  leur  juridisme,  il  est  facile  de 
reconnaître  ici  l'une  de  ses  principales  objections  contre  la  création  d'une 
Église  luthérienne.  Et  pourtant,  le  prince  des  lettres,  roturier  et  bâtard,  écrit 
cela  même  au  prince  héréditaire  de  Sarmatie,  non  sans  jouir  de  l'autorité 
toute  nouvelle  que  l'intellectuel  moderne  s'octroie  à  lui-même. 

En  somme,  cette  lettre  à  Sigismond,  si  elle  ne  contient  rien  de  faux  (hormis 
la  correction  d'hérésie)  ignore  tout  des  principes  de  tolérance  religieuse  et 
civile  dont  s'inspire  le  roi  d'un  État  multi-ethnique  et  multi-confessionel. 
Elle  ne  tient  pas  compte  des  limites  constitutionnelles  du  pouvoir  royal  dans 
la  Pologne  du  XVIe  siècle  et  attribue  à  la  bonne  volonté  de  Sigismond  une 
modération  inscrite  dans  le  régime  de  la  république  nobiliaire  et  dans  le 
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contrôle  qu'exercent  les  diètes.  Le  tableau  idéal  peint  par  Érasme  repose 
donc  sur  une  série  d'équivoques. 

La  cour  de  Cracovie  se  déclara  enchantée  par  cette  lettre.  A  Finsu 
d'Érasme,  Stanislaw  Hozjusz,  celui-là  même  qui  accusa  plus  tard  la  Pologne 
d'être  devenu  "l'asile  des  hérétiques"  et  y  prit  la  tête  de  la  contre-Réforme, 
la  fit  publier  aussitôt,  sans  en  supprimer  les  indélicatesses  à  l'égard  des 
Habsbourg.  Cet  opuscule,  dédié  à  l'humaniste  Tomicki,  évêque  de  Cracovie 
et  vice-chancelier  du  royaume  contenait,  en  outre,  la  lettre  à  Pellican  (dont 
on  a  parlé  plus  haut)  ainsi  que  divers  éloges  d'Érasme  signés  par  Logus, 
Werner,  Lang,  Cox  et  Hozjusz  lui-même,  le  tout  accompagné  par  un  portrait 
du  maître  gravé  sur  bois.  Il  est  intéressant  de  constater  que  la  lettre  à  Pellican 
apparaissait  encore  nécessaire,  en  1527,  pour  dédouaner  l'orthodoxie 
romaine  d'Érasme  en  Pologne  et  ailleurs.  Mais  quelle  ironie  dans  ce 
couplage  des  deux  lettres!  C'est  une  lettre  "théologique"  qui  est  choisie  alors 
qu'il  réclamait  à  Laski  qu'on  diffusât  ses  oeuvres  morales. 

Le  second  événement  marquant  fut  l'achat  à  Érasme  de  sa  bibliothèque 
par  la  famille  Laski  qui  lui  en  laissait  l'usufruit  sa  vie  durant  L'acte  fut 
négocié  et  signé  par  Jan  Laski  le  Réformateur  pendant  ce  même  fructueux 
séjour  de  1525.  A  la  mort  d'Érasme  en  1536,  Andrzej  Frycz  Modrzewski 
(Modrevius)  fut  chargé  d'en  prendre  possession  et  d'assurer  son  transport 
vers  Cracovie. 

On  le  voit,  Érasme  était  sans  doute  mieux  au  fait  de  la  situation  politique 
et  intellectuelle  polonaise  du  temps  que  ne  le  sont  la  plupart  des  seizièmistes 
d'aujourd'hui,  bien  qu'il  fût  incapable  d'en  donner  une  analyse.  Ses  relations 
avec  les  cercles  cracoviens  n'étaient  cependant  pas  tout  à  fait  désintéressées. 
On  sait  avec  quelle  minutie  frustrée  il  tenait  le  compte  des  dons,  pensions, 
bénéfices  et,  plus  souvent,  de  l'indifférence  que  lui  avaient  rapportés  ses 
dédicaces  aux  grands,  comme  en  témoigne  le  "Catalogue"  de  1523.  La  famille 
Laski  se  montrait  généreuse:  les  dédicaces  à  Hieronim  Laski  du  De  modo 
orandi  Deum,  en  1524,  et  de  YInstitutio  christiani  matrimonii,  en  1526,  furent 
largement  récompensées.  Parfois,  Érasme  fut  payé  d'avance:  après  que  le 
chancelier  Szydlowiecki  lui  eut  fait  un  don  proportionné  à  sa  haute  situation, 
Érasme  lui  dédia  le  De  lingua.  Et  il  en  avait  été  de  même,  en  1523,  pour  la 
dédicace  de  la  Precatio  dominica  in  Septem  portiones  distributa  à  Decjusz  qui 
avait  été  jusqu'à  commander  cet  écrit 

Entre  1520  et  1530,  François  1er  tergiversait  devant  le  projet  de  créer  à  Paris 
un  collège  trilingue  où  Érasme  aurait  pu  se  fixer  pour  prendre  ses  distances 
avec  les  soupçons  qui  pesaient  sur  ses  travaux.    S'étant  entremis,  le  mal 
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heureux  Guillaume  Budé  fut  contraint  à  des  excuses  épistolaires  sans  fin. 
En  Pologne,  au  contraire,  la  cour,  la  chancellerie  primatiale,  les  lettrés 
indépendants  et  ceux  de  l'université  Jagellonne  étaient  unanimes  à 
demander  la  venue  d'Érasme.  Sigismond  souhaitait  publiquement  son 
installation  en  Pologne.  Krzycki  d'abord,  en  1525,  puis  Jan  Antonin,  en  1526, 
deux  correspondants  fidèles,  lui  transmettent  l'invitation.  Érasme  refusa, 
comme  il  refusa  une  offre  semblable  des  Fugger  pour  Augsbourg.  Il  semble 
que,  hors  du  couloir  Rotterdam-Rome,  il  n'ait  jamais  cru  pouvoir  trouver 
l'art  de  vivre  dans  l'éclat  des  "bonae  litterae"  et  des  riches  bibliothèques.  Il 
ne  visita  jamais  cette  lointaine  Pologne  où  sa  renommée  venait  du  fait  qu'il 
incarnait  des  idéaux  de  modération,  de  dialogue  et  de  tolérance  que  la  culture 
polonaise  avait  élaborés  sous  la  forme  des  sciences  juridiques  depuis  le  début 
du  quinzième  siècle.  Le  maître  ignora  toujours  le  fondement  objectif  de  cette 
convergence. 

On  aurait  cependant  tort  de  croire  qu'avec  Érasme,  la  Pologne  découvrait 
sa  première  version  de  la  pensée  erudite,  antiquisante  et  critique.  Pour  situer 
le  degré  et  les  formes  de  cette  nouveauté,  il  faut  retracer  les  cadres  de  la 
production  intellectuelle  de  la  période  antérieure  et  les  mesurer  à  ceux  de 
l'ouest  européen. 

Dès  le  XIV*  siècle,  Casimir  III  le  Grand50  avait  obtenu  d'Urbain  V  la  bulle 
de  1364  instituant  l'Université  de  Cracovie  sur  le  modèle  de  Padoue  et  de 
Bologne.  Casimir  s'intéressait  surtout  à  former  les  juristes  dont  avait  besoin 
sa  politique  d'unification  du  royaume.  Cette  visée  rencontrait  les  intérêts  des 
savants:  jusqu'aux  partages  de  la  Pologne,  ses  traditions  juridiques  originales 
restèrent  la  ligne  directrice  de  la  création  intellectuelle  et  de  l'apport  polonais 
aux  recherches  occidentales.  Une  seconde  bulle  de  Boniface  DC,  en  1397, 
ajusta  l'université  Jagellonne  sur  le  modèle  parisien  par  l'addition  de  la 
théologie.  Professeurs  et  étudiants  circulèrent  largement  suivant  la  filière  du 
nord  ou  celle  du  sud,  redoublant  les  circuits  commerciaux  du  drap,  des 
minerais,  du  blé,  du  bois,  de  la  fourrure  et  de  l'ambre. 

Aux  conciles  de  Constance  et  de  Bâle  qui  furent  des  foires  aux  manuscrits 
et  des  tournois  d'éloquence  cicéronienne,  les  docteurs  polonais  se  re- 
trouvèrent face  à  plusieurs  de  leurs  anciens  maîtres.  C'est  ainsi  au'en  1414, 
Pawel  Wlodkowic  (Vladimiri)  plaida  contre  l'Ordre  Teutonique5  devant  le 
padouan  Zarabella  qui  lui  avait  enseigné  le  droit 

A  partir  de  1450  et  jusqu'à  la  fin  du  XVIe  siècle,  la  filière  italienne 
dominante  amena  dans  tous  les  coins  du  royaume  de  Pologne  une  série 
continue  de  "mal  sentans  de  la  foi,"  éminents  humanistes  pour  la  plupart, 
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qui  trouvèrent  là  un  refuge  provisoire  ou  définitif:  Filipo  Buonaccorsi  dit 
Callimaque,  Stancaro,  Biandrata,  Ochino,  Gentilis,  Lelio  puis  Fausto  Soz- 
zini,  etc.  Il  faut  également  tenir  compte  du  fait  qu'une  autre  filière  de  lettrés 
hellénistes  donnait,  depuis  la  défaite  de  Varna,  en  1444,  un  accès  direct  à  la 
Pologne  aux  réfugiés  orthodoxes  de  Constantinople. 

En  ce  milieu  du  XVe  siècle,  la  Pologne  est  donc  loin  d'apparaître  comme 
un  désert  médiéval  périphérique.  Plus  précisément,  les  variantes  scolastiques 
dont  Jan  Dlugosz  (Longinus)  fut  le  dernier  représentant,  chevauchaient  les 
courants  néo-latins  philologiques,  philosophiques,  poétiques  et  juridiques, 
comme  c'était  le  cas  en  France  ou  en  Angleterre.  Le  choix  polonais  de  la 
romanité  religieuse  latine  entretenait  la  participation  à  l'activité  intellectuelle 
de  l'ouest,  y  compris  la  dimension  de  critique  des  abus  de  l'Église  dans  un 
climat  nettement  réformateur.  Par  une  exception  remarquable,  l'Université 
se  montrait  moins  réfractaire  qu'ailleurs  aux  méthodes  et  aux  objets  d'étude 
nouveaux:  malgré  des  résistances  issues  de  la  faculté  de  théologie  (aux  cadres 
nécessairement  plus  âgés),  on  vit,  dans  le  premier  quart  du  XVIe  siècle,  les 
études  bibliques,  patristiques,  grecques  et  judaïques  s'intégrer  en  partie  à  la 
faculté  des  arts  sans  se  placer  en  concurrence  avec  l'autorité  universitaire. 

Bien  avant  1500,  la  figure  humaniste  du  lettré,  du  juriste  ou  du  poète 
indépendant  avait  acquis  un  statut,  sinon  une  légitimité  qui  tendait  à  laïciser 
les  formes  du  discours  savant  Ces  individus  étaient  recrutés  à  titre  de 
secrétaires  par  les  évêques  et  les  magnats  sénatoriaux,  puis  faisaient  une 
carrière  diplomatique  dans  les  chancelleries  primatiale  et  royale.  Hieronim 
Laski  et  Andrzej  Frycz  Modrzewski  illustrent  la  seconde  génération  de  ce 
changement  social. 

L'engouement  pour  Érasme  avait  donc  été  précédé  par  l'italianisme 
impertinent  dont  s'amusait  la  cour.  Callimaque  avait  organisé  la  sodalitas 
litteraria  vistulana  avec  Conrad  Celtis  en  1498.  Cet  érudit  florentin,  épicurien, 
poète  et  partisan  de  la  monarchie  absolue,  en  quelque  sorte  machiavellien 
avant  la  lettre,53  vécut  en  Pologne  de  1470  à  sa  mort,  en  1496.  C'est  en  1472 
que,  malgré  ses  démêlés  avec  la  curie  romaine,  Casimir  IV  en  fît  le 
précepteur  de  ses  quatre  fils,  conjointement  avec  Jan  Dlugosz.  Le  tandem 
était  judicieux:  il  plaçait  les  princes  au  carrefour  de  l'humanisme  italien  et 
des  traditions  polonaises  séculaires.  L'aîné  de  ces  princes  régna  sur  la 
Bohême  et  sur  la  Hongrie,  les  deux  suivants  occupèrent  brièvement  le  trône 
de  Pologne;  Sigismond  I  le  Vieux  fut  le  dernier  des  fils  de  Casimir  à  monter 
sur  le  trône  polonais,  d'où  son  surnom. 
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Callimaque  avait  trouvé  à  Cracovie  un  milieu  déjà  instruit  des  nouveautés 
culturelles  par  les  voyages  et  par  des  études  en  Italie;  parmi  ces  lettrés,  on 
peut  identifier  Grzegorz  Sanok  (z  Sanoka)  Mikolaj  Hussôw  (Hussowski), 
Maciej  Drzewicki,  Zbigniew  Olesnicki  et  Jan  Ostrorôg.  Les  premières  presses 
ouvrirent  l'ère  de  Fimprimerie  à  Cracovie  en  1474,  soit  deux  ans  après  celles 
de  Paris. 

Quand  la  filière  du  nord  suscita  la  mode  érasmienne,  les  intellectuels 
polonais  perçurent  donc  nettement  la  rupture  avec  l'italianisme.  Il  sentirent 
qu'Érasme  refusait  le  formalisme  et  le  maniérisme  de  cour,  qu'il  rompait 
avec  le  "paganisme"  padouan  et  voulait  soumettre  les  sciences  du  texte  à  la 
promotion  de  l'idéal  évangélique,  enfin  qu'il  renouvelait  l'usage  du  néo-latin 
en  lui  donnant  une  forme  libre  et  ouverte. 

Les  deux  courants  continuèrent  néanmoins  d'alimenter  la  pensée  et  les 
arts  polonais.  Sigismond  le  Vieux  était  familier  de  l'humanisme  italien  grâce 
à  son  précepteur,  le  pragmatique  Callimaque,  mais  surtout  à  cause  des 
années  de  jeunesse  passées  chez  son  frère  à  la  cour  de  Hongrie  où  prévalaient 
la  musique,  l'architecture  et  les  arts  décoratifs  italiens.  Devenu  roi,  en  1506, 
il  entreprit  de  grands  travaux  d'architecture  religieuse  et  civile,  dont  l'ex- 
tension et  la  rénovation  du  château  royal  de  Wawel,  mobilisant  des  artistes 
et  artisans  d'Italie.  Et  lorsqu'en  1518,  il  se  remaria  à  Bona  Sforza,  duchesse 
de  Bari,  Cracovie  avait  déjà  un  visage  italien.  Ce  n'est  donc  pas  ce  mariage 
qui  a  italianisé  la  cour  polonaise  mais  c'est  plutôt  l'italianisme  de  la  cour 
qui  a  favorisé  ce  mariage.  Le  même  Sigismond  demande  l'appui  politique 
d'Érasme  et  l'invite  à  s'installer  en  Pologne:  il  manifestait  par  là  un  virage 
où  la  reine  ne  le  suivit  pas. 

Il  nous  apparaît  qu'Érasme  n'a  jamais  pris  l'exacte  mesure  de  cette 
conjoncture  historique  sur  laquelle  un  séjour  à  Cracovie  l'eût  renseigné. 
C'est  pourtant  pour  la  cause  polonaise,  on  l'a  vu,  qu'il  prit  l'engagement 
politique  le  plus  concret  de  sa  carrière. 

Université  d'Ottawa 

Notes 

Note:  Je  voudrais  exprimer  mes  remerciements  à  mon  collègue,  le  professeur  James  A. 
Parente,  de  l'Université  de  Chicago,  ainsi  qu'au  professeur  Juliusz  Domanski,  de  l'Université 
de  Varsovie,  dont  les  commentaires  éclairés  m'ont  servi  dans  la  révision  de  ce  texte. 

Soit  entre  la  publication  par  Érasme  des  Annotations  de  Valla  et  la  condamnation  d'Érasme 
par  l'Index,  sous  Pie  IV. 
2  Johan  Huizinga,  Erasmus  and  the  Age  of  Reformation  (1924),  trans.  F.  Hopman  (Princeton 
NJ.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1984),  p.106. 
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3  Cf.  Allen,  P.S.,  Allen  H.M.,  Ganod,  H.W,  Opus  epistolarum  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami  (Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1906-1967),  tome  V,  Ep.  1488. 

4  Maria  Cytowska  éd.,  trad,  int  et  notes,  Korespondençja  Erazma  z  Rotterdamu  z  Polakami, 
P.I.W.  (Warszawa,  1965),  p.8. 

5  Cf.  "The  Executionist  Movement  in  Sixteenth  century  Poland:  a  Cultural  Mirror"  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Historical  Society,  (Society  for  Reformation  Research 
XX-II,  1985-6),  pp.  33  à  45. 

6  Cf.  Janusz  Pelc,  Europejskosc  i  Polskosc  literatury  naszego  renesansu,  (Czytelnik:  Warszawa, 
1984Xpp.  132-133. 

7  Ce  surnom  qu'il  acquit  après  1540  a  ici  l'utilité  de  le  distinguer  de  son  oncle  du  même 
prénom. 

8  Connu  d'Érasme  qui  s'en  informe  sans  lui  écrire  directement,  par  ex.  voir  Ep.  1821. 

9  Cf.  Ambroise  Jobert,  De  Luther  à  Mohila.  La  Pologne  dans  la  crise  de  la  chrétienté  1517-1648 
(Institut  d'études  slaves:  Paris,  1974),  pp.  48  sqq. 

a  D'où  ils  attaquaient  aussi  la  Lituanie  ce  qui  explique  l'union  des  deux  couronnes  de  1413. 
Selon  la  tradition  juridique  polonaise,  le  duc  Conrad  de  Mazovie  leur  avait  accordé  un  droit 
de  séjour  limité  et  révocable. 

2  Au  Concile  de  Constance,  Pawel  Wlodkowic  (Vladimiri)  soutient  que  le  document  invoqué 
par  l'Ordre  est  un  faux. 

3  La  Pologne  n'hésita  pas  â  utiliser  des  mercenaires  hussites  très  efficaces  sur  le  front  du  nord, 
ce  qui  lui  fut  reproché  au  débat  de  Constance. 

*  Cf.  Oskar  Halecki,  Histoire  de  Pologne,  éd.  Roy  (New  York  et  Montréal,  1945),  pp.  140  à  147. 

5  Cf.  Tadeusz  Wyrwa,  La  pensée  politique  polonaise  à  l'époque  de  l'Humanisme  et  de  la 
Renaissance,  Librarie  polonaise  (Poets  and  Painters  Press:  Paris/Londres,  1978),  pp.  353  à 
362;  Zygmunt  Wojciechowski,  "Le  traité  de  Cracovie  de  1525," in  Revue  historique,  207  (1952), 
pp.  15  sqq. 

6  La  liberté  de  culte  qui  avait  toujours  prévalu  lui  fut  officiellement  octroyée  en  1557-4558. 

7  A  quoi  Sigismond  répondit  "Laissez  moi  être  le  pasteur  des  boucs  et  des  brebis"  pour 
marquer  la  distinction  entre  l'Église  et  l'État  Cf.  Jobert,  op.  cit^  p.48. 

8  Cf.  Ep.  1820  au  chancelier  Szydlowiecki,  du  16  mai  1527:  'Tai  aussi  écrit  quelques  mots  à 
ce  sujet  au  glorieux  roi  de  Pologne,  Sigismond,  comme  les  lettres  de  ce  brillant  jeune  homme, 
Jean  Laski,  m'y  avaient  invité  plus  d'une  fois.  Il  l'a  sollicité  avec  tant  de  passion  que  je  crois 
que  cette  ardeur  doit  avoir  quelque  bonne  raison."  In  La  correspondance  d'Érasme,  sous  la 
dir.  de  Alois  Gerlo,  Institut  universitaire  pour  l'étude  de  la  Renaissance  et  de  l'humanisme, 
Presses  de  l'Université  libre  de  Bruxelles,  tome  VII,  1978,  p.  84.  Ces  lettres  de  Jan  Laski  sont 
perdues.  Mais  on  peut  constater  qu'Érasme  reconnaît  après  la  rédaction  de  sa  lettre,  ne  pas 
avoir  saisi  le  rôle  politique  exact  qu'on  lui  a  fait  jouer. 

9  Pour  cette  première  des  deux  lettres  d'Érasme  à  Sigismond,  nous  avons  utilisé  le  texte  latin 
de  l'édition  Allen,  Ep.  1819,  op.  cit^  tome  VII,  pp.  59  à  65  et  nous  citons  le  texte  français  de 
La  Correspondance  d'Érasme,  op.  cit~,  tome  Vit  PP-  77  à  84.  Sur  cette  question,  cf.  Claude 
Backvis,  "La  fortune  d'Érasme  en  Pologne"  in  Colloquium  Erasmianum  (Mons,  1968)  et 
Jean-Claude  Margolin  qui  a  donné  une  traduction  et  un  commentaire  de  cette  lettre  in  Guerre 
et  paix  dans  la  pensée  d'Érasme  (Paris,  1973),  pp.  294  à  305;  voir  aussi  George  H.  Williams, 
"Erasmianism  in  Poland.  An  account  and  an  Interpretation  of  a  Major,  Though  ever 
Diminishing,  Current  in  Sixteenth-Century  Polish  Humanism  and  Religion,  1518-1605",  in 
The  Polish  Review  22  (1977),  pp.  4  à  50. 

Allen,  O.E.  IV,  Ep.  1232,  p.  575.  C'est  l'image  de  Jules  II  qui  inspire  les  envolées  d'Érasme. 
Allen,  O.E.  VII,  Ep.  1488;  CE.  VII,  p.  674. 

Les  autorités  municipales  bâloises  l'avaient  formellement  consulté  sur  cette  question. 
Allen,  O.E.  VII,  Ep.  1821;  CE.  VII,  p.  87. 
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24  Delumeau  et  Lecler  s'entendent  pour  condamner  le  simplisme  théorique  d'Érasme,  aveugle 
au  besoin  de  précision  doctrinale  qui  sous-tend  l'esprit  réformateur  catholique  aussi  bien 
que  protestant;  cf.  Joseph  Lecler,  Histoire  de  la  tolérance  au  siècle  de  la  Réforme  (Aubier-Mon- 
taigne: Paris,  1955),  tome  I,  pp.  144-145,  et  Jean  Delumeau,  La  civilisation  de  la  Renaissance 
(Arthaud:  Paris,  1984),  p.  130. 

25  Richard  Popkin  l'attribue  à  un  semi-scepticisme  de  principe;  cf.  The  History  of  Scepticism 
from  Erasmus  to  Descartes  (Assen:  Van  Gorcum,  1960),  pp.  4  à  7. 

26  Allen,  O.E.  VU,  Ep.  1451;  CE.  VII,  p.  587. 

27  Allen,  O.E.  VII,  Ep.  1488;  CE.  VII,  p.  675. 

28  Allen,  O.E.  V,  Ep.  1393;  CE.  V,  p.  437. 

29  Ibidem.  A  noter  l'emploi  de  l'expression  "empire  chrétien"  dans  son  acception  médiévale 
selon  laquelle  le  monde  civilisé  ne  reconnaît  que  deux  autorités:  l'Église  et  l'Empire. 

30  Où  Luther  lui  écrivait 

31  Hienonim  Laski. 

32  Allen,  O.E.  V,  Ep.  1452;  CE.  V,  p.  591. 

33  Allen,  O.E.  VII,  Ep.  1824;  CE.  VII,  p.  91. 

34  Sur  la  carrière  de  Jan  Laski  le  Réformateur,  cf.  Ambroise  Jobert,  op.  cit.,  pp.  95  à  120  et 
Jean-Claude  Margolin;  "Erazmianizm  Jana  Laskiego"  in  O.i  R.  DC,  1964,  pp.  75  à  84. 

35  H  entretiendra  des  relations  suivies  avec  Melanchton  et  avec  Calvin. 

36  La  contre-Réforme  y  verra  plus  tard  une  preuve  de  la  néfaste  influence  d'Érasme  sur  Laski, 
comme  sur  d'autres  réformés  polonais. 

37  Allen,  O.E.  VI,  Ep.  1637  du  15  mai  1525. 

38  Cf.  Allen,  O.E.  VII,  Ep.  1821  du  17  mai  1527  à  Jan  Laski:  Tai  écrit  au  Roi  comme  tu  me  l'as 
tant  de  fois  demandé,  mais  tu  trouveras  ci-jointe  une  copie  conforme:  tu  pourras  donc  faire 
disparaître  la  lettre  si  tu  le  juges  nécessaire;  c'est  qu'il  est  difficile  d'écrire  aux  rois!"  Cf.  CE. 
VII,  p.  86.  Il  est  en  effet  très  difficile  d'écrire  aux  rois  lorqu'on  est  dépourvu  de  théorie 
politique.  A  noter  que  l'intermédiaire  a  pu  recevoir  cette  copie  non  datée  ce  qui  expliquerait 
pourquoi  la  réponse  de  Sigismond  place  la  date  de  la  lettre  d'Érasme  au  mois  de  juin. 

39  La  lettre  1819  compte  214  lignes  latines  dans  l'édition  Allen  (VII,  pp.  59  à  65)  et  260  lignes 
françaises  dans  la  traduction  Gerlo  (VU,  pp.  77  à  85). 

40  "Pietatis  nomen  duo  complectitur,  amorem  patriae  et  studium  religionis.  In  utroque  génère 
summa  tua  laus  eluxit.." 

41  Cette  représentation  survivra  longtemps:  Henry  II  de  Valois  meurt  dans  un  tournoi  contre 
Montmorency,  en  1559  et,  au  XVIIe  siècle,  Richelieu  doit  interdire  les  duels  où  se  décime  la 
jeunesse  noble. 

42  Sur  ce  mythe  qui  occulte  les  puissantes  communautés  orthodoxes  (russes  et  grecques), 
arméniennes,  juives,  musulmanes  païennes,  etc.,  cf.  Norman  Davies,  God's  Playground  A 
History  of  Poland  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1982),  tome  I,  ch.  VI  "Antemurale:  The  Bulwark 
of  Christendom." 

43  Ce  sont  les  souverains  Sigismond  et  Bona  qui  fondent,  en  Prusse  ducale,  à  même  le  trésor 
de  la  maison  royale  de  Pologne,  l'Université  luthérienne  de  Krolewiec  (Konigsberg)  en  1544, 
et  qui  placent  Kulwiec  au  rectorat  II  ne  fait  aucun  doute  que  le  roi  ne  craint  pas  la  coexistence 
des  deux  confessions.  L'histoire  polonaise  lui  a  appris  depuis  plusieurs  siècles  que  l'absence 
d'unité  religieuse  n'entraîne  pas  l'effrondrement  de  l'État 

44  Éditant  lui-même  sa  lettre  à  Sigismond,  en  1529,  Érasme  corrigea  l'expression  qui  devint: 
"qui  a  usurpé  le  titre  de  roi." 

45  II  ne  mentionne  pas  le  pouvoir  espagnol  sur  les  Pays-Bas. 

46  Sans  que  jamais  se  démente  sa  loyauté  au  souvenir  d'Érasme. 

47  Chez  H.  Wietor,  Cracovie,  1527,  sous  le  titre  de  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami  epistola  ad  inclytum 
Sigismundum  regem  Polonioe  etc  mire  elegans,  in  qua  horum  temporum  conditionem  graphice 
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describit.  Ejusdem  ad  amicum  quendam  Epistola,  pia  juxta  et  eîegans,  qua  calumniam  sibi 
intentatam,  quod  aliter  atquepar  erat  de  sacratissimo  Christi  corpore  sentiret,  scite  breviter  refelîit. 
Allen  dit  en  avoir  consulté  un  raie  exemplaire  à  la  bibliothèque  Zamoyski,  à  Kornik,  le  8 
juillet  1922;  cf.  Allen,  O.E.  VII,  pp.  59-60.  Je  tiens  à  remercier  Madame  Jolanta  Lenkiewicz, 
conservateur,  qui  m'a  facilité  l'accès  à  l'excellent  exemplaire  du  fonds  Czartoryski  de 
Cracovie. 

48  Cf.  Pierre  Chaunu,  Le  Temps  des  réformes,  II  (Éd.  Complexe:  Bruxelles,  1984),  pp.  342  à  345. 

49  Cf.  Jobert,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 

50  Dernier  roi  de  la  dynastie  Piast  13334370,  allié  aux  Angevins  de  Hongrie  qui  le  rapprochèrent 
du  réseau  italien. 

51  Cf.  Norman  Davies,  op.  a'/.,  pp.  165-166. 

52  Cf.  Wyrwa,  op.  ci/,  pp.  203  à  224. 
Cf.  Les  Consilia  Callimachi  qui  lui  sont  attribués. 
Paul  II  exigeait  son  extradition  que  le  roi  refusa. 
Ladislas  de  Bohême  (1471)  et  de  Hongrie  (1490-1516). 

Jan  Olbracht  (14924501)  et  Aleksander  V  (15014506).  Les  thèses  absolutistes  de  Callimaque 
se  firent  sentir  sous  Jan  Olbracht,  le  seul  monarque  de  l'histoire  nationale  qui  ait  tenté  de 
les  imposer,  et  ce,  sans  succès.  Ostrorog  l'avait  appuyé  dans  cette  direction  et  garda  le  désir 
d'un  pouvoir  royal  fort 
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Foreign  Impressions  of  Neapolitan  Art 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century 


BEATE  STOCK 


Italy 


during  the  Renaissance:  why,  one  might  ask,  would  travellers  visit  the 
Kingdom  or  the  City  of  Naples?  Naples  was  not,  at  the  time,  a  leading  centre 
for  the  visual  arts,  as  were  Florence  and  later  Rome.  There  was  no  artist  of 
the  stature  of  Bramante,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  or  Raphael. 
Although  Naples  had  many  churches  and  convents,  it  was  not  a  centre  of 
pilgrimage.  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  not  yet  excavated  and  the 
"Grotta  Azzurra"  had  not  yet  been  rediscovered. 

What  then  in  Naples  attracted  the  attention  of  sixteenth-century  travellers? 
At  the  time  under  discussion,  1537  to  1600,  the  Kingdom  was  governed  by 
Spanish  viceroys.  To  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  nobles,  the  viceroys  compelled 
them  to  spend  most  of  the  year  in  the  city,  and  this  concentration  of  nobili 
-  Naples  was  therefore  called  "La  Gentile"  -  together  with  the  splendid 
viceregal  pageantry,  created  a  colourful  and  lively  social  life  that  attracted 
foreigners. 

The  main  reason  many  travellers  visited  Naples,  however,  was  to  study 
the  remains  of  antiquity.  In  the  surroundings  of  Naples  were  famous  places 
like  Pozzuoli,  Baia,  Cuma,  the  tunnel  through  the  Posillipo,  and  the 
presumed  tomb  of  Vergil.  Travellers  also  observed  various  phenomena,  such 
as  the  Cento  Camerelle,  the  Lago  di  Agnano  and  the  Grotta  del  Cane  (where 
the  experiment  with  the  poor  dog's  losing  consciousness  when  thrown  in  the 
grotto  was  repeated  again  and  again  to  prove  the  emission  of  poisonous  gas). 
These  were  the  most  important  stations  for  the  study  of  antiquity  and  natural 
phenomena  known  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  They  alone  were  important 
enough  to  bring  travellers  to  Naples.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  there  were  other 
delights  in  the  city,  and  generally  speaking  visitors  showed  awareness  of 
these  attractions. 

A  number  of  Renaissance  travellers  left  written  accounts  of  their  visits  to 
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Naples.  The  eleven  who  make  an  appearance  in  this  paper  have  been  chosen 
because  they  show  us,  more  or  less  distinctively,  how  they  perceived  the 
beauty  of  the  city  of  Naples  and  its  works  of  art  They  write  their  accounts 
as  personal  experiences,  although  some  of  them  depend  heavily  on  others 
material.1  They  come  from  various  parts  of  Germany,  England,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Italy.  There  are  no  Spanish  accounts,  and  the  French,  who  would 
make  at  a  later  period  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  category  of  travel 
literature  on  Italy,  are  not  among  sixteenth-century  travellers  to  Naples  who 
show  an  interest  in  the  arts.2 

Apart  from  the  city  of  Naples,  there  were  no  intellectual  or  artistic  centres 
of  importance  in  the  Kingdom.  The  interest  in  awesome  or  picturesque 
scenery  had  not  yet  arisen;  few  antique  remains,  besides  those  around 
Naples,  were  yet  known  to  exist;  and  travel  routes  and  accommodations  away 
from  the  coast  were  also  non-existent  Brigands,  moreover,  were  a  real 
danger.  It  is  not  surprising,  all  things  considered,  that  few  travellers  visited 
towns  in  the  regno  other  than  Naples. 

For  most  travellers,  the  visit  to  Naples  was  a  natural  extension  of  a  visit 
to  Rome  -  although  Fynes  Moryson  was  an  exception.3  Moryson  came  to 
Naples  before  visiting  Rome  and  other  cities  because  he  feared  that  the 
effects  of  the  war  between  England  and  Spain  might  shortly  make  it 
impossible  or  at  least  more  difficult  and  unpleasant  for  him  to  visit  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  As  a  Protestant  travelling  in  a  Catholic  country,  he  had 
enough  problems  already.4  Samuel  Kiechel,  a  young  German  Protestant, 
had  similarly  encountered  difficulties  related  to  his  religious  affiliation.5 

While  the  journey  south  from  Rome  to  Naples  was  mostly  made  overland 
and  was  not  without  danger,  the  danger  of  travelling  south  beyond  Naples 
by  land  was  such  that,  of  our  eleven  travellers,  only  Thomas  Hoby,  who  had 
come  from  Rome  to  Naples  by  ship,  had  the  courage  to  venture  it  in  1550.6 
Through  Hoby's  description  of  a  part  of  this  trip  south,  between  Cosenza 
and  Ajello,  we  can  easily  picture  some  of  the  danger  involved: 

Before  we  cum  to  St  Biasi  wee  ride  throwghe  a 
woodc  vcric  thick  and  jeopardous  to  passe  called 
Bosco  di  Santo  Mazzio,  which  hathe  bine  most  fa- 
mous for  robberies  and  murtheres  committed  in  yt, 
of  all  the  rest  within  the  realm.  For  the  theves 
did  not  onlie  robb  in  great  companies  within  yt, 
but  also  yf  they  sawe  a  number  ride  so  stronglie 
together  that  they  thowght  not  themselves  able  to 
mak  their  part  in  good,  they  had  emong  the  trees 
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certain  peices  of  artillarie  to  discharg  at  them, 
whiche  were  the  deathe  of  manie  a  man.  But  now  all 
the  wood  that  was  anie  thing  nige  unto  the  high 
waye  is  burnt  downe,  and  the  trees  remain  full  of 
coles,  without  eyther  leaf  or  bowe  abow  them,  and 
some  lying  upon  the  earthe  half  burnt  This  was 
done  by  th'Emperor's  commandment  when  he  passed 
bye  there. 

The  other  three  travellers  of  our  group  who  went  to  Sicily  and/or  Malta 
(Kiechel,  Gadenstedt,  Duke  August  the  Younger  of  Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbtittel)?  embarked  at  Naples.  Even  at  sea  there  were  dangers,  as  ships 
were  constantly  threatened  not  only  by  sudden  storms  but  also  by  Turkish 
pirates.  The  city  of  Naples  itself  was,  therefore,  the  principal  attraction  of 
their  southward  journey  for  most  travellers  venturing  there. 

The  overall  impression  travellers  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  of  the  city 
of  Naples  and  its  situation  was  positive.  But  in  comparison  with  some  of  the 
panegyrics  of  the  centuries  to  come,  their  accounts  are  restrained  and 
objective.  Hoby  best  summarizes  the  reactions  of  the  travellers  in  this  period: 

Naples  is  a  verie  beawtifull  citie  situated  betwext 
the  seea  and  verie  pleasant  hilles,  full  of  howses, 
well  fortified  of  late  dayes  with  a  strong  wall  that 
th'Emperor  hathe  begonne  abowt  yt,  replenisshed  with 
sumptious  palaces,  delicious  gardines,  and  sundrie 
devises  of  fountaynes  abowt  yt9 

A  detailed  and  delightful  description  of  the  gardens  surrounding  Naples, 
their  grottos  and  fountains,  their  abundant  flora  and  exotic  fauna  is  found 
in  Turler's  book  on  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.10  Hoby,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
describing  watering  places  and  other  natural  phenomena,  tells  us  principally 
of  their  use.  The  sudatorii  near  the  Lago  di  Agnano,  for  example,  are 
recommended  for  "good  digestion  and  [to]  resolve  raw  humors,  they  lighten 
the  bodie  and  heale  the  inward  partes,  they  drie  upp  fistles  and  woundes  in 
the  bodie,  and  are  verie  good  against  the  gowte."11 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  fortifications  of  a  town  were  not  only  vital  to 
its  defence  but  also  contributed  to  its  beauty.  All  travellers,  therefore, 
comment  on  the  three  main  castles  upon  which  the  defence  of  the  town 
mainly  depended.  The  least  important  was  the  Castel  delFOvo.  The  Castel 
S.  Elmo,  upon  a  rock,  towering  over  and  dominating  the  town,  was  the  most 
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impressive  because  of  its  position.  But  the  strongest  and  most  important 
castle  was  the  Castel  Nuovo  by  the  sea. 

Gadenstedt,  who  was  in  Italy  from  1587  to  1589  and  who  left  an  unusually 
voluminous  manuscript  of  700  densely  written  pages  of  which  more  than  70 
are  dedicated  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,12  tells  us  that  the  wall  with  its  five 
solid  towers  was  strong  and  that  the  Castel  Nuovo  was  surrounded  by  a 
double  moat  He  also  tells  us  that  soldiers  and  craftsmen  lived  in  the  castle 
and  that,  on  entering,  one  therefore  got  the  impression  of  a  small,  separate 
town.13 

A  very  realistic  description  of  the  particularity  of  the  castle's  position  is 
given  by  Razzi.14  He  shares  the  general  conviction  of  its  magnificent  regal 
appearance,  but  then  says  that,  although  it  is  considered  larger  than  Milan's 
castle,  the  latter  is  possibly  stronger,  because  the  town's  palaces  are  too  close 
to  the  Castel  Nuovo  and  because  it  is  dominated  by  the  Castel  S.  Elmo  on 
the  hill.15 

Today  the  Castel  Nuovo  is  famous  for  its  triumphal  arch,  squeezed 
between  two  massive  towers.  The  arch  was  constructed  in  1454-67  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Alfonso  I.  But,  except  Fichard  and 
Turler,  sixteenth-century  travellers  did  not  mention  this  remarkable  quat- 
trocento work.  Fichard16  says  that  it  was  the  most  splendid  arch  he  had  seen, 
executed  completely  in  marble.17  Turler  refers  to  it  as  "a  verie  faire 
gate...made  all  of  Marble."18 

To  enter  the  city  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  one  of  the  city  gates. 
Most  travellers  made  mention  of  the  Porta  Capuana,  through  which  the 
Emperor  Charles  V  entered  the  town  in  November  1535  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  Margherita  d'Austria,  to  Alessandro  Medici,  Duke 
of  Florence.  Here  again  it  is  only  Fichard,19  and  Turler,  whose  account  is 
derived  from  him,  who  give  some  idea  of  the  gate's  appearance.  In  Turler's 
English  version,  we  read: 

Upon  the  Gate...are  manie  Monuments  to  be  seene... 
Beefore  the  Gate  stoode  the  Images  of  Oceanus,  and 
Tethis,  and  also  in  the  streete  in  convenient  places, 
were  errected  the  Statues  of  Hercules,  Athlas, 
Perpetuitie,  Religion,  and  many  other  moe,  whiche 
are  set  foorth  in  the  Triumph  of  Naples.20 
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View  of  Naples  (detail)  by  Bernhard  Stopendaal,  1653. 
Fot  Soprintendenza  ai  Beni  Artistici  e  Storici  -  Napoli) 
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All  travellers  agree  that  the  streets  in  Naples  were  relatively  small,  with 
the  exception  of  three  wide,  straight,  and  long  main  streets.  The  most  famous 
of  the  three  was  the  Via  Toledo,  called  after  the  Viceroy  Pietro  di  Toledo, 
who  had  had  it  built  Fynes  Moryson  describes  it  as  "A  most  faire  and  large 
street..the  way  whereof  on  both  sides  is  raised  with  a  faire  and  large 
pauement  for  men  to  walk  vpon."21  Because  most  streets  were  so  small,  sedan 
chairs  -  so-called  "seggioli  di  Napoli"  -  were  used  instead  of  coaches,  a 
custom  that  pleased  Moryson  extraordinarily.  After  later  observing  similar 
chairs  at  Genua,  he  concluded  "I  think  this  fashion  very  conuenient"22 

Although  there  were  many  palaces  in  the  city,  the  travellers  mentioned 
only  a  few.  Hoby  thinks  that  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Gravina,  if  it  had 
been  completed,  could  have  compared  with  any  other  in  Italy.23  Another 
stately  palace  frequently  mentioned  was  the  Palazzo  Sanseverino.  It 
belonged  originally  to  the  Prince  of  Salerno  and  was  sold  to  the  Jesuits  who, 
while  conserving  great  parts  of  the  palace's  facade,  erected  their  church 
"Gesu  Nuovo"  there  between  1584  and  1601,  designed  by  P.  Giuseppe 
Valeriani.  Gadenstedt  tells  us  how  much  the  Jesuits  had  paid  for  the  Palazzo 
-  45,000  ducats  -  and  that  the  old  escutcheon  had  been  replaced  by  a  round 
plate  on  which  the  name  of  the  Christ  "Jesu"  was  written  in  golden  letters.24 
The  new  Royal  Palace,  which  was  already  being  replaced  in  1600  by  another 
new  palace  (today's  Palazzo  Reale),  was  sometimes  noticed  as  well. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  travellers  to  Naples  would 
praise,  not  individual  palaces,  but  the  agreeable  ensemble  created  by  the 
relative  uniformity  of  architectural  style.  Such  distinct  observations  cannot 
yet  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  sixteenth-century  travellers.  Moryson, 
however,  gives  us  an  overview  of  the  city's  domestic  architecture:  'The  houses 
of  the  City  are  foure  roofes  high...the  building  is  of  free  stone,  and  sheweth 
antiquity:  but  the  windowes  are  all  couered  with  paper  or  linnen  cloth;  for 
glasse  windowes  are  most  rare  in  Italy." 

One  fact  in  particular  strikes  him,  as  it  did  many  travellers  coming  from 
the  north  and  accustomed  to  peaked  roofs:  the  flat  roofs  of  the  Neapolitan 
houses,  "so  as  they  walke  vpon  them  in  the  coole  time  of  the  night"25 

Social  life,  in  Italy  in  general,  but  especially  in  Naples  where  the  climate 
is  so  favourable,  is  very  much  an  outdoor  activity  and  takes  place  not  only 
on  roof-tops  but  in  markets  and  squares.  Gadenstedt  tells  us  that  the  square 
before  the  Castel  Nuovo  was  the  most  distinguished  and  that  it  was 
surrounded  by  the  residences  of  the  rich  and  noble.26  This  square  was  the 
centre  of  social  life  and  entertainment,  and  Buchellius,27  a  Dutchman  who 
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seems  not  to  have  been  drawn  to  such  entertainment,  describes,  not  without 
disdain,  its  gay  and  fairlike  atmosphere,  the  sale  of  scents  and  knick-knacks 
and  the  performance  of  comedies.28 

Another  important  centre  was  the  market  place,  "il  Mercato."  Turler  says 
that  the  place  is  "Foursquare,  and  verye  broade,  and  large,  but  not  paued, 
in  the  midste  wherof  stande  a  paire  of  Gallowes,  and  a  scaffold  set  vp  for 
the  nonce  to  put  trespassers  to  death  vpon:  also  a  Chappell,  rightouer 
againste  whiche,  is  a  Well  with  a  very  large  Cesterne  or  Lauer."  Turler  also 
tells  us:  "In  the  Merket  place  are  many  Innes,  but  they  bee  of  the  meane 
and  common  sorte,  and  the  greatest  want  in  Naples,  is  of  clenly  and  soote 
lodgings,  although  ther  be  an  infinite  number  of  Tauerns  and  vittling  houses 
in  it"29 

If  sixteenth-century  travellers  chose  to  complain  about  Neapolitan  inns, 
they  agreed  in  praising  the  abundance  of  water  and  fountains.  Fichard  tells 
us  that  almost  every  house  had  its  own  fountain  with  pure  water  in 
abundance,  an  amenity  no  other  Italian  town  could  boast30  But  their 
common  approval  of  the  abundance  of  fountains  did  not  move  the  travellers 
to  descriptions  of  individual  examples.  Whether  this  was  so  because  none 
of  the  fountains  at  the  time  was  striking  enough,  or  because  fountains  were 
taken  as  a  general  embellishment  of  the  city,  is  difficult  to  decide.  All  we  are 
told  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  pier  built  into  the  sea  there  was  a  fountain  with 
a  marble  basin  bringing  fresh  water  from  the  city.31 

Naples  is  and  has  long  been  famous  for  her  many  richly-decorated 
Baroque  churches.  The  situation  was  different,  however,  during  the  Renais- 
sance, a  time  in  which  Naples  was  something  of  an  artistic  backwater.  But 
Gadenstedt,  who  collected  and  compiled  so  much  material  on  the  Kingdom 
and  the  City  of  Naples,  counted  a  total  of  244  churches  and  convents  in  the 
city.  Several,  certainly,  were  of  interest  to  travellers.32 

The  favourite,  then  as  later,  was  the  Certosa  di  S.  Martino,  a  Carthusian 
monastery  near  the  Castel  S.  Elmo,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Certosa  underwent  radical  changes.  It 
was  enlarged  and  redecorated,  and  emerged  finally  as  one  of  the  most 
important  works  of  art  of  the  seventeenth-century  Neapolitan  Baroque. 

Yet  even  before  the  changes,  travellers  considered  the  monastery  splendid. 
Fichard  was  an  exception:  he  was  pleased  only  by  the  magnificent  view  he 
had  from  it.33  But  Pighius,  the  author  of  the  well-known  "Codex 
Pighianus,"34  who  had  lived  in  Italy  several  years  and  visited  Naples  twice,35 
speaks  in  1575  of  a  beautiful  and  sumptuous  church  and  a  large  Carthusian 
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monastery,  a  comment  exactly  repeated  by  Paul  Hentzner  at  the  end  of  the 
century.36 

More  substantial  information  comes  from  Gadenstedt,  who  mentions 
three  well-built  chapels  each  with  a  picture,  well  and  skilfully  painted:  in 
the  first,  the  story  of  St  Lawrence;  in  the  second,  the  story  of  the  three  Magi; 
in  the  third,  the  story  of  Christ's  birth.37 

Duke  August  the  Younger  of  Braunschweig-Wolfenbuttel  was  in  Italy  from 
1598  to  1600.  His  manuscript,  like  Gadenstedfs,  is  in  the  Library  of 
Wolfenbuttel.  Duke  August  scarcely  ever  writes  a  complete  sentence:  his 
comments  are  as  short  as  Gadenstedfs  descriptions  are  long.  When  he  writes 
that  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  near  the  Castel  S.  Elmo  is  a  beautiful 
sacristy  with  inlaid  work,  one  can  surmise,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  been 
notably  impressed.38 

Most  travellers  in  the  sixteenth  century  -  as  in  later  centuries  -  showed  a 
keen  interest  in  history  and  therefore  in  tombs.  They  looked  upon  tombs 
not  only  as  artifacts  but  as  representations  in  which  history  came  into  life. 
The  churches  of  S.  Chiara  and  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  were  famous  chiefly 
for  their  tombs.  S.  Chiara,  founded  about  1310  by  Sancia  di  Maiorca,  the 
wife  of  King  Robert  of  Anjou,  was  from  the  beginning  the  church  of  the 
French  kings  and  nobility  and  served  also  as  burial  place  for  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Angevin  royal  family. 

Although  more  than  half  of  the  travellers  visited  S.  Chiara,  only 
Gadenstedt  gives  us  some  description  of  the  church  and  of  two  particular 
monuments.  He  tells  us  first  that  the  church  has  a  good  height  and  width 
and  that  it  is  well  built  He  then  speaks  of  King  Robert's  monument, 
describing  the  King  sitting  on  a  chair,  holding  a  sceptre.  But  what  most 
struck  Gadenstedt  was  the  symbolic  representation  of  justice  at  the  tomb  of 
King  Robert's  eldest  son,  Charles  of  Calabria.  He  writes  that  there  were 
carved  in  marble  a  wolf  and  a  lamb  eating  together  from  a  dish;  and  that 
from  this  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  ruler  maintained  justice  so  well  that 
the  poor  were  not  repressed  by  the  powerful.39 

In  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara,  Joan  II,  sister  and  successor  of  King  Ladislas, 
erected  a  magnificent  sepulchre  for  her  brother.  Of  this  monument  we  have 
not  a  description  but  a  very  distinct  personal  opinion.  Turler,  taking  it 
erroneously  for  King  Robert's  monument,  suddenly  becomes  very  voluble 
in  contesting  the  general  view  that  this  should  be  considered  the  most 
majestic  work  in  all  of  Europe.  He  says: 
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...  the  report  goeth,  that  there  is  neuer  a  peece  of 
worke  to  be  found  in  all  Europe,  of  greater  maicstie 
then  that  is.  Howbeit,  if  not  faierer  then  this,  yet 
in  my  opinion,  match  vnto  it  is  that,  wherein  lyeth 
the  bodie  of  William  Croius  and  his  Wife  in  Belgium 
or  Dutchlande,  not  farre  from  Louane,  at  the  Castle 
of  Heffria.  Likewise  the  Tumbe  of  Mauritius  of 
Saxonie  one  of  the  Dukes  Electeurs,  at  Friburge  in 
Hermonduris,  and  that  also  wherein  his  Wyfe  lieth  at 
Vimaria,  in  Thuringe,  and  moreouer  the  same  which  is 
builded  at  Heidelburge,  in  the  memorie  of  Duke 
Palatine,  Duke  Electour.  Truly  these  4  Tumbes  which 
I  haue  nowe  named,  are  the  most  principall  of  all 
that  euer  I  sawe,  ether  in  Italye,  or  France,  or 
Germanie,  or  England,  for,  as  for  Spayne:  I  was  never 
there.  But  amongst  al  that  are  seene  in  any  of  these 
aboue  named  Regions,  made  of  Brasse  or  Copper,  in  my 
judgement,  theTumbe  of  Kinge  Henrie  the  seuenth  King 
of  Englande,  surpasseth  the  residew,  whiche  standeth 
in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  nigh  to  the  Citie  of 
London. 

The  principal  convent  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  Southern  Italy  was  S. 
Domenico  Maggiore,  built  from  1289  to  1324.  Just  as  the  nobles'  favourite 
church  during  the  previous  centuries  had  been  S.  Chiara,  so  during  the 
Renaissance  it  was  S.  Domenico  Maggiore.  In  this  church  as  well  the 
travellers  could  admire  and  record  the  magnificent  funeral  monuments  in 
marble  and  alabaster.  Gadenstedt  mentions  an  artfully-made  and  gilded 
altar  of  nut  wood  said  to  have  been  very  expensive. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  convent  had  130  friars  and  seems, 
according  to  Gadenstedt,  to  have  had  a  good  endowment41  The  church,  too, 
had  an  impressive  treasury,  kept  in  the  vestry.  Razzi  had  seen  it  twice,  and 
he  noticed  among  other  things:  25  silver  lamps  and  another  lamp  which  had 
cost  140  ducati,  two  censers,  one  gilded  silver  cup  which  was  used  by  the 
nobles  when  they  took  communion,  and  various  crucifixes,  one  of  them 
crystal.  Much  appreciated  were  the  hangings  used  at  the  funeral  masses  of 
the  nobles.42  The  convent  had  two  hundred  hangings,  and  on  the  main  feast 
days,  when  the  church  was  decorated  with  them,  the  friars  "set  it  out  with 
great  advantage"  as  Lassels,  almost  a  century  later,  still  reports.43  Razzi  also 
comments  favourably  on  the  vestments  (not  only  rich  but  also  clean)  and 
the  careful  preparation  for  masses,  nor  does  he  overlook  the  many  sacred 
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relics  or  the  magnificent  stalls  with  inlaid  work  showing  figures  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament44 

S.  Domenico  Maggiore  was  also  famous  for  the  fact  that  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  had  stayed  there,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  representation  of  the 
crucified  Christ  had  spoken  to  him:  "Bene  scripsisti  de  me,  Thoma,  quam 
ergo  mercedem  recipies?"  ("Non  aliam  nisi  te.")  The  Protestant  Moiyson  is 
very  critical  of  that  legend  and  simply  calls  it  a  fraud  and  impostures  of  the 
friars,45  but  Razzi,  the  Dominican  friar,  has  naturally  a  very  different 
approach.  When  he  visited  the  convent,  he  was  not  only  allowed  to  see  the 
picture  from  below,  but  the  "padre  sagrestano"  provided  him  with  a  ladder 
so  he  could  climb  up  to  see  it  more  closely.  After  having  touched  and  kissed 
it,  he  describes  the  crucifix,  telling  us  that  it  was  painted  on  wood,  with  a 
height  of  not  more  than  "un  braccio,"  the  Virgin  and  St  John  on  the  sides, 
and,  before  them,  smaller  in  size,  St  Dominic.  "E  sono  figure  alia  antica," 
he  comments. 

The  oldest  known  portrait  of  St  Dominic,  painted  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (the  saint  died  in  1221),  is  also  in  this  church.  Razzi  saw 
the  "effigie  naturale"  as  he  calls  it  with  the  pointed  cowl  like  the  Capuchins.46 

Naples'  main  church  is  S.  Gennaro,  also  known  as  the  "Duomo."  It  was 
erected  through  the  initiative  of  Charles  II  of  Anjou  from  1294  to  1325,  almost 
contemporaneously  with  S.  Domenico  Maggiore.  Through  the  centuries,  the 
cathedral  underwent  several  substantial  changes,  and  what  we  see  today  is 
quite  different  from  what  our  travellers  encountered.  From  the  three  who 
speak  of  S.  Gennaro  in  our  period,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  picture  of  the 
cathedral.  No  descriptions  are  given  of  the  building  as  such,  only  an 
enumeration  of  its  curiosities.  Both  Gadenstedt  and  Hentzner  tell  us  that  it 
is  the  burial  place  of  the  man  who  had  first  brought  the  "vinum  graecum" 
to  Italy.47  There  was  also  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  believed  to  have  been 
done  by  St  Luke.  Gadenstedt  claims  to  have  seen  it  in  the  chapel  built  by 
the  first  Christians,  probably  referring  to  "S.  Restituta,"  the  oldest  basilica 
in  Naples,  built  in  the  fourth  century  and  later  incorporated  into  the  Duomo 
as  a  side  chapel.48 

In  the  presbytery  under  the  main  altar  lies  the  body  of  the  city's  patron 
saint,  S.  Gennaro.  His  fame  rests  on  the  liquefaction  of  his  blood  (preserved 
in  a  small  glass  phial),  which  takes  place  on  several  occasions  every  year. 
Despite  being  the  main  church  and  the  site  of  a  miraculous  transformation, 
S.  Gennaro  did  not  attract  many  visitors  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Only  after 
the  new  and  most  sumptuous  chapel  for  the  saint  had  been  built  (1608-37) 
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in  response  to  a  vow  made  by  the  people  of  Naples  to  the  saint  during  a 
terrible  plague  in  1526-29  did  interest  in  the  church  rise  considerably. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  creations  of  the  Renaissance  in  Naples  was  the 
"Succorpo,"  a  chapel  under  the  presbytery  of  S.  Gennaro  which  Cardinal 
Oliviero  Carafa  had  had  built  from  1497  to  1506,  but  none  of  the  travellers 
mentions  it  Instead,  Gadenstedt  gives  us  a  slightly  piquant  detail  of  a  work 
carved  in  stone  which  was  to  be  seen  when  one  went  down  the  stairs  to  the 
Succorpo.  It  showed  a  nude  couple  embracing  and  kissing.  According  to 
his  account  the  sculpture  was  skilfully  done  and  was  shown  to  foreign  visitors 
as  evidence  that  they  had  visited  that  church.49 

The  church  and  convent  of  Monteoliveto,  originally  belonging  to  the  order 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Olivet  (today  to  the  Congregation  of  S.  Anna  dei 
Lombardi),  had  become  rich  and  influential  through  the  protection  of  the 
House  of  Aragon,  especially  Alfonso  II.  Gadenstedt,  who  took  them  for 
Carthusians,  tells  us  that  there  were  seventy  monks,  all  dressed  in  white  and 
most  of  noble  descent50  The  church,  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
high-quality  Renaissance  works  in  Naples,  and  the  convent  were  begun  in 
1411. 

Fichard  is  the  first  to  comment  on  Monteoliveto.  Although  stating  that  it 
occupies  a  lovely  site  overlooking  the  city,  is  richly  decorated,  and  with  an 
interior  completely  faced  with  marble,  he  complains  that  the  church  is 
nevertheless  narrow.51  Gadenstedt,  for  his  part,  describes  the  convent  and 
church  as  well  built  and  adorned  with  many  monuments  and  several 
beautiful  chapels.  He  mentions  the  Pietà,  a  group  of  impressively  realistic 
figures  in  terracotta  by  Guido  Manzoni  (1492).  It  is  believed  that  the  figures 
in  the  group  are  modelled  after  members  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Aragon; 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  regarded  as  a  portrait  of  Ferdinand  I  and  Nicodemus 
as  Alfonso  II.52  Gadenstedt  thinks  the  composition  is  like  one  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  Jerusalem,53  and  Moryson,  normally  not  easily  impressed,  writes: 

In  the  most  faire  Church  of  the  Monkes  of  Saint  Oliuet, 
the  Images  of  Ferdinand  the  first,  and  Alphonso  the 
second,  are  so  liuely  engrauen,  and  doe  so  artificially 
represent  them,  as  well  in  the  bed  dying,  as  vpon  their 
knees  praying,  with  the  mourning  of  the  by-standers, 
(the  horror  of  Religion  being  increased  with  lampes 
continually  burning,)  as  my  selfe  by  chance  passing  by 
this  Chappel,  thought  I  had  fallen  among  liuing 
Princes,  not  dead  Images;  and  perhaps  I  haue  seene  a 
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more  sumptuous  monument,  but  a  more  beautifull  did  I 
never  see. 

S.  Caterina  a  Formello  is  the  most  recent  and  modern  creation  of  all  the 
churches  mentioned  so  far.  It  was  begun  only  in  1519  and  built  after  the 
design  of  the  Florentine  architect  Romolo  Balsimelli.  When  Fichard  was  in 
Naples  in  1537,  it  was  still  under  construction,  and  it  is  understandable  that 
he  did  not  visit  it,  but  neither  did  later  travellers;  even  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  it  was  never  a  church  popular  with  visitors. 

Among  our  travellers,  Friar  Serafino  Razzi  was  the  only  one  to  visit  S. 
Caterina.  He  lodged  there  during  his  visit  to  Naples  and  gives  us  the  most 
coherent  picture  and  general  appraisal  of  a  convent,  indeed  of  any  architec- 
tural setting  in  Naples,  of  all  our  travellers.  He  writes: 

And  in  my  judgement  this  is  the  most  beautiful  convent, 
the  most  orderly,  and  the  most  comfortable  which  our 
order  has  nowadays  in  Naples.  The  church  is  beautiful. 
There  are  two  main  cloisters;  one  of  them  has  about 
fifty  orange  trees  which  grace  it  throughout  the  year 
with  their  green  foliage.  The  dormitories  with  about 
sixty  cells  are  cross-vaulted  upstairs  and  downstairs; 
it  is  most  beautiful.  The  library  holds  forty  benches 
with  book-cases,  i.e.  twenty  at  each  side,  they  are  all 
covered  with  cloth  and  blue  curtains,  so  that  the  dust 
will  not  ruin  the  books,  and  the  walls  are  painted  with 
figures  in  terra  verde.  In  this  magnificent  convent  are 
twelve  to  sixteen  large  and  regal  guest-rooms,  with 
glass  windows,  with  airy  loggias,  and  with  very 
beautiful,  elaborate  pavements.  The  hospice  and  the 
infirmary  are  comfortable,  and  the  rooms  well  equipped. 
And  the  lavatory  has  basins  all  in  white  marble. 

Looking  at  the  descriptions  of  churches,  we  notice  that  the  words  most 
often  used  are  beautiful, fair,  magnificent,  splendid,  sumptuous,  precious,  skilfully 
done.  When  we  note  as  well  the  frequent  reference  to  the  material  used, 
especially  marble  and  alabaster  which  attracted  the  Northerners  most,  and 
the  descriptions  of  church  treasures  and  the  crown  jewels  which  could  be 
seen  in  the  Castel  Nuovo,56  it  is  very  clear  that  travellers  were  mostly 
concerned  with  rich  appearances  -  whether  in  churches,  palaces  or  any  other 
works  of  art  Churches  and  convents  or  buildings  belonging  to  them  had  to 
be  magnificent,  splendid,  and  precious,  not  only  to  express  piety  and  to 
elevate  the  spirit  of  the  visitor,  but  to  impress  potential  benefactors.  Kiechel 
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remarks  in  reference  to  the  church  and  hospital  of  S.  Annunziata  that  they 
had  to  have  stately  entrances  in  order  to  receive  many  donations.57 

Travellers  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  not  concerned  with  questions  of 
current  architectural  theory.  They  were  not  yet  concerned  explicitly  with 
proportions,  regularity,  symmetry,  or  order  of  columns.  They  did  not 
distinguish  various  architectural  styles  nor  did  they  pass  judgement  on  the 
gothic,  a  word  that  was  soon  to  be  used  to  mark  everything  that  seemed 
tasteless,  unreasonable,  or  out  of  fashion. 

We  can  determine  more  particularly,  nevertheless,  what  the  travellers 
expected  from  the  buildings  they  visited,  as  when  Fichard  says  in  1537  that 
the  churches  are  narrow  and  "mediocriter  splendidae,"58  and  when 
Gadenstedt  states  in  1594  that  S.  Chiara  is  a  "grosse  hoche  weitte  and 
wollgebauete  Kirche."59  Churches,  therefore,  had  to  be  large,  spacious,  and 
richly  decorated,  and  one  can  expand  this  statement  almost  to  architecture 
in  general.  Razzi  expresses  this  and  also  the  idea  of  regularity  when  he  says 
the  convent  of  S.  Caterina  a  Formello  was  not  only  most  beautiful  and 
contained  "logie  ariose"  but  was  also  "il  piu  ordinate."60  Similarly,  there  was 
no  interest  in  architects  or  any  other  artists  as  persons.  Only  one  name  is 
given  by  Razzi.  He  tells  us  that  the  painting  of  the  "Innocenti"  in  S.  Caterina 
a  Formello  was  done  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni  of  Siena  in  1468.61 

We  are  usually  told,  if  we  are  told  anything,  the  subject  of  a  painting  or 
a  monument:  the  statue  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis,  the  story  of  St  Lawrence  or 
the  three  Magi.  Razzi  gives  us  the  only  description  of  a  painting,  the  one 
that  had  allegedly  spoken  to  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  nowhere  is  there  an 
observation  about  composition,  contour,  design,  or  colour:  all  we  can  expect 
to  know  is  that  a  work  had  been  skilfully  done. 

The  travellers  did,  however,  take  occasional  notice  of  iconography,  as  when 
Gadenstedt  remarks  that  the  wolf  and  the  sheep  eating  out  of  one  bowl  stand 
for  justice.62  And  there  is  a  definite  sensitivity  for  expression,  as  when  Razzi 
tells  us  that  the  painting  of  the  "Innocenti"  just  mentioned,  expresses  "molto 
ben  gli  affetti,  crudeli  e  dogliosi  de  quel  mistero."63  Moryson,  similarly,  was 
so  deeply  impressed  by  the  lively  and  artistic  representation  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Ferdinand  I  and  Alfonso  II  that  he  thought  he  had  fallen  among 
living  princes,  not  dead  images.64  Razzi  is  also  the  only  traveller  who 
expresses  an  awareness  of  style,  when  he  says  the  figures  are  painted  "alia 
antica."65  But  we  must  not  forget  that  Razzi  was,  after  all,  an  Italian  from 
Florence,  and  probably  more  aware  of  artistic  styles  than  the  Northeners. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Naples  was  not,  then,  a  leading  centre  of  the  arts, 
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although  considerable  work  was  undertaken  in  this  century  to  better  the 
general  conditions  of  housing  and  public  amenities.  These  works  improved 
the  city  in  many  respects,  not  least  aesthetically. 

The  first  half  of  the  century  is  marked  by  the  relatively  long  reign  of  the 
Viceroy  Don  Pietro  di  Toledo  (1532-53).  He  entered  the  town  on  September 
4,  1532,  and  immediately  with  much  energy  and  draconian  laws  initiated  a 
programme  of  improvement  The  town  walls  were  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and 
the  Castel  S.  Elmo  was  reconstructed  (1537-46)  and  better  fortified.  Also 
restored  and  enlarged  was  the  Castel  Nuovo,  in  whose  proximity  the  new 
viceregal  palace  was  erected.  From  it  the  new  main  street  was  laid  out,  the 
so-called  Via  Toledo,  following  partly  the  old  Aragonese  wall.  Along  one 
side  of  this  street,  Toledo  had  erected  on  a  chequered  pattern  the  "quartieri 
spagnuoli"  to  house  the  troops.  The  Via  Chiaia  was  also  built  and  the 
principal  streets  were  paved.  The  Viceroy  issued  an  order  to  remove  all  the 
stands,  stalls  and  other  temporary  structures  in  public  streets  and  squares, 
which  gave  the  city  a  disorganized,  ugly,  and  dirty  look.  To  improve  the 
water  supply  to  the  city,  he  restored  the  Roman  aqueduct  and  the  old 
"ponte-canale"  and  had  numerous  public  fountains  constructed.66  Most  of 
these  improvements,  as  we  have  seen,  were  remarked  upon  by  our  travellers. 

Due  to  the  weakness  of  the  viceroys  following  Don  Pietro  di  Toledo,  the 
second  half  of  the  century  is  marked  by  the  undisciplined  and  chaotic 
expansion  of  the  city.  Corruption  at  all  levels  of  the  administration  led  to 
uncontrolled  speculation  in  real  estate  on  the  one  hand  and  to  an  immense 
increase  of  ecclesiastical  properties  on  the  other.67 

But  this  slow  undermining  of  the  structural  foundations  of  the  city  was 
not  so  easily  recognised  by  travellers  who  stayed  only  a  few  days  in  the  town. 
That  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  they  tended  to  mention  more  churches 
is  significant  in  two  ways.  First,  it  reflects  the  increased  ecclesiastical  building 
activity  in  the  city  at  the  time.  Second,  it  marks  the  beginning  of  the  wave 
of  general  interest  in  the  arts  that  was  to  increase  over  the  coming  centuries. 

What  is  difficult  for  the  modern  traveller  to  comprehend  is  that  for 
hundreds  of  years  Naples  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
-  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  -  in  Italy.  How  much  the  travellers  were 
attracted  by  its  striking  situation,  its  surrounding  landscape,  and  its  antiq- 
uities is  shown  by  the  appearance  as  early  as  1539  of  Benedetto  Di  Falco's 
"Descrittione  dei  luoghi  antichi  di  Napoli  e  del  suo  amenissimo  distretto."68 

And  the  attraction  of  Naples  continued  without  interruption.  The  rise  of 
the  abundant,  rich  and  colourful  Neapolitan  Baroque  overwhelmed  later 
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travellers.  The  arrival  of  the  Farnese  Collection  was  much  discussed,  interest 
in  antiquity  rose  to  new  heights  with  the  excavation  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  the  mid-eighteenth-century  development  of  interest  in  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  the  discovery  of  the  sublime  and  picturesque  offered 
travellers  even  more  reason  to  visit  Naples. 

Ottawa 
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Predestinarian  Theology  in  the 
Mid-Tudor  Play  Jacob  and  Esau 


PAUL  WHITFIELD  WHITE 


During  the  decade  between  Edward  VTs  accession  in  1547  and  the 
beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  in  1558,  English  Protestants  quarreled 
over  an  issue  that  had  become  a  major  source  of  conflict  in  Reformation 
Europe.  It  was  the  Church's  perennial  question  of  free-will  and  election: 
does  man  freely  choose  to  be  saved,  or  is  he  elected  by  divine  grace  alone? 
The  leading  Protestant  authority  on  predestination  at  the  time,  John  Calvin, 
had  dealt  with  this  question  in  the  1539  edition  of  The  Institutes  and  in  his 
De  aeterna  Dei  Praedestinatione,  both  of  which  were  popular  among  Reformers 
and  divinity  students  in  the  latter  part  of  Edward  VTs  reign.1  Predestination 
had  become  such  a  contentious  issue  by  1554  that  a  bitter  controversy  over 
the  subject  broke  out  among  unrecanting  Protestants  in  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.  According  to  the  surviving  documents  related  to  this  dispute,  John 
Bradford  and  several  other  leading  English  Reformers  encountered  a  party 
of  Anabaptists  and  "free-willers"  who  dissented  from  the  Augustinian  view 
of  predestination,  the  orthodox  position  of  most  Protestants  up  to  this  time. 
That  English  playwrights  as  well  as  preachers  were  engaged  in  the  debate 
over  predestination  is  exemplified  in  The  History  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  a 
contemporary  play  that  dramatizes  the  story  of  Isaac's  twin  sons  to  illustrate 
election  and  reprobation  and  no  less  to  give  these  notions  a  sound  biblical 
basis.  Long  recognized  as  one  of  the  finer  specimens  of  mid-sixteenth-cen- 
tury English  drama,3  Jacob  and  Esau  is  a  school  play  in  the  tradition  of  the 
"Christian  Terence,"  applying  the  more  salient  features  of  Latin  comedy  - 
e.g.,  a  five-act  structure  and  stock  characters  such  as  the  saucy,  quick-witted 
servant  (Mido)  -  to  the  Old  Testament  narrative.  As  we  shall  see  below,  it 
has  equally  strong  links  with  the  indigenous  tradition  of  homiletic  drama. 
Much  less  is  clear,  however,  concerning  its  authorship  and  precise  date  of 
composition.  The  only  external  evidence  for  dating  is  an  entry  in  the 
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Stationers'  Register  for  1557/58.  Most  scholars  of  the  work  believe  that  it  was 
composed  sometime  within  the  decade  spanning  the  reigns  of  Edward  and 
Mary  and  that  its  author  was  likely  a  schoolmaster,  possibly  Nicholas  Udall 
or  William  Hunnis.4 

While  the  playwright's  extraordinary  approval  of  the  plot  to  seize  Esau's 
birthright  may  have  conveyed  a  radical  political  message  to  his  audience,5 
Jacob  and  Esau  is  primarily  concerned  with  predestination  and  with  present- 
ing this  highly  abstract  notion  in  concrete  dramatic  terms.  Critics,  having 
recognized  this,  have  disagreed,  however,  over  the  particular  doctrinal 
position  the  play  takes  on  the  subject  George  Scheurweghs's  contention  that 
"the  playwright  vindicates  the  theory  of  predestination  according  to  Calvin's 
principles,"  stated  in  1933,6  had  been  accepted  by  most  commentators  of  the 
play  until  Helen  Thomas,  in  1969,  showed  that  Scheurweghs's  evidence  is 
questionable  and  that  Jacob  and  Esau  may  well  be  Catholic  or  Erasmian  in 
theological  outlook.7  Neither  of  these  scholars,  however,  nor  any  other  to 
my  knowledge,  has  examined  the  treatment  of  predestination  in  the  play  in 
the  light  of  the  theological  views  of  contemporary  English  Reformers, 
perhaps  best  represented  in  the  writings  of  John  Bradford,  the  leading  light 
of  the  Marian  debate  on  the  subject  in  1554.  In  discussing  the  theme  of 
predestination  in  Jacob  and  Esau,  this  paper  seeks  to  show  that  the  play  is 
neither  rigidly  Calvinistic  nor  Erasmian  in  viewpoint,  but  is  representative 
of  popular  Protestant  opinion  on  predestination  in  mid-sixteenth-century 
England.  It  also  proposes  that  the  play's  author  was  directly  indebted  to  The 
Great  Bible  of  1539,  the  most  popular  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Tudor 
England  prior  to  1560. 


The  playwrights's  approach  to  dealing  with  predestination  is  really  no 
different  from  the  way  earlier  and  contemporary  homiletic  playwrights  in 
England  dealt  with  religious  themes.  As  in  such  homiletic  interludes  as 
Mankind,  The  Life  and  Repentaunce  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  The  Conflict  of 
Conscience,  Jacob  and  Esau  develops  its  theme  within  a  three-part  sermon-like 
structure:  exposition  of  the  text  (the  prologue),  illustration  of  the  text  (the 
play),  and  moralized  summary  and  application  (the  epilogue).8  The 
Prologue,  like  the  opening  of  a  sermon,  announces  the  theme  and  expounds 
the  biblical  texts  on  predestination  in  Malachi  and  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Romans: 
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But  before  Jacob  and  Esau  yet  borne  were, 

Or  had  eyther  done  good,  or  yll  perpetrate; 

As  the  prophète  Malachie  and  Paule  witnesse  beare, 

Jacob  was  chosen,  and  Esau  reprobate: 

Jacob  I  loue  (sayde  God)  and  Esau  I  hate. 

For  it  is  not  (sayth  Paule)  in  mans  renuing  or  will, 

But  in  Gods  mercy  who  choseth  whome  he  will. 

But  now  for  our  comming  we  shal  exhibite  here 
Of  Jacob  and  Esau  howe  the  story  was, 
Wherby  Gods  adoption  may  plainly  appeare: 
And  also,  that  what  euer  Gods  ordinance  was, 
Nothing  might  defeate,  but  that  it  must  come  to  passe.9 

The  dramatic  action  that  follows  is  a  kind  oiexemplum  serving  to  illustrate 
the  validity  of  predestination  through  the  contrasting  characters  of  the  elect 
Jacob  and  his  reprobate  brother  Esau.  In  the  twin  brothers  portrayed  in  the 
play,  we  encounter  two  different  and  irreconcilable  types  of  mankind:  the 
one  God's  elect  who  is  destined  to  inherit  worldly  prosperity  as  well  as 
salvation  in  the  next  life;  the  other  an  unregenerate  without  conscience  who 
is  deterministically  bent  on  a  course  leading  to  eternal  damnation.  Jacob,  as 
one  would  expect,  is  a  faithful,  obedient  son,  his  mother's  favourite,  and 
beloved  by  all  in  the  community  for  his  piety  and  quiet  disposition.  Above 
all,  he  is  portrayed  as  a  humble  servant  of  God,  subordinating  his  own  will 
to  what  he  believes  to  be  God's  providential  will,  as  he  reveals  to  Rebecca 
early  on  in  the  play:  "what  soeuer  he  hath  pointed  me  vnto/I  am  his  owne 
vessell  his  will  with  me  to  do"  (11.222-23).  Jacob  may  strike  the  modern 
reader  as  a  somewhat  self-righteous  and  crafty  opportunist,  but  clearly  this 
is  not  the  author's  intention.  His  motives  to  acquire  Esau's  birthright  and 
blessing  are  not  in  the  interests  of  self-advancement  but  based  on  his 
conviction  that  he  is  acting  in  accordance  with  God's  will.10 

Esau,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  wicked  as  Jacob  is  unswervingly  righteous. 
Deprived  of  the  necessary  grace  to  seek  goodness,  he  is  portrayed  as  a 
profligate  youth  who  shows  no  signs  of  redemption.  Esau  is  selfish  and 
inconsiderate  by  nature,  and  so  preoccupied  with  his  favourite  pursuit, 
hunting,  that  he  can  devote  no  time  or  attention  to  his  parents  or  his 
responsibilities  as  the  heir  apparent  In  our  first  glimpse  of  him,  he  awakens 
the  neighbours  by  his  incessant  hornblowing  at  an  unearthly  hour  of  the 
night,  and  then  proceeds  to  drag  his  servant,  Ragan,  off  to  the  forest  without 
sufficient  food  or  sleep.  An  unregenerate  fool,  he  does  not  value  or  grasp 
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the  spiritual  significance  of  the  birthright,  which  he  sells  impetuously  for  a 
morsel  of  food  and  momentary  gratification.  When  he  discovers  his 
undoing,  he  explodes  like  a  tyrant,  swearing  to  take  vengeance  on  all  who 
were  involved  in  the  plot: 

But  as  for  these  misers  within  my  fathers  tent, 
Which  to  the  supplanting  of  me  put  their  consent, 
Not  one,  but  I  shal  coyle  them  till  they  stinke  for  pain, 
And  then  for  their  stinking,  coyle  them  of  freshe  again. 
(11.  1247-50) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  "the  Poet  entreth"  to  explain  to  the 
people  assembled  how  they  may  be  assured  of  their  own  election: 

Our  parte  therforc  is  first  to  beleue  Gods  worde, 
Not  doubtyng  but  that  he  wil  his  elected  saue: 
Then  to  put  full  trust  in  the  goodnesse  of  the  Lorde, 
That  we  be  of  the  number  which  shall  mercy  haue: 
Thirdly  so  to  liue  as  we  may  his  promise  craue. 
Thus  if  we  do,  we  shall  Abrahams  chyldren  be: 
And  come  with  Jacob  to  endlesse  felicitie. 
(11.  1815-21) 

The  poet's  remarks  here  serve  the  same  function  as  the  concluding 
commentary  of  a  contemporary  sermon  where  the  lesson  is  applied  to  the 
congregation. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  play's  unusually  bold  and  explicit  treatment 
of  predestination  suggested  to  Scheurweghs  that  the  author  of  Jacob  and  Esau 
derived  his  ideas  directly  from  Calvin,  who  in  modern  eyes  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  topic.  Scheurweghs  refers  to  the  1539  edition  of  The 
Institutes  where,  in  discussing  predestination,  Calvin  uses  the  story  of  Jacob 
and  Esau,  and  St  Paul's  exposition  of  the  story  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
to  support  his  claim  that  election  and  reprobation  have  their  origins  in  God's 
inscrutable  will,  and  not  in  human  merit  Scheurweghs'  case  for  the  The 
Institutes  as  a  direct  source  of  the  play  primarily  rests  on  some  similarities 
between  the  following  lines  in  the  play's  Prologue  and  Epilogue  and  passages 
from  the  1539  Latin  edition  of  Calvin's  work:11 
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History.  Prologue  8-15 

But  before  Jacob  and  Esau 

yet  bora  were, 
Or  had  either  done  good,  or 

ill  perpetrate: 


As  the  prophet  Malachi  and 
Paul  witness  bear 

Jacob  was  chosen,  and  Esau 
reprobate: 

Jacob  I  love  (saith  God) 
and  Esau  I  hate. 


For  it  is  not  (saith  Paul) 

in  man's  renewing  or  will, 
But  in  God's  mercy,  who 
chooseth  whom  he  sill. 


Institution,  248 

Quum  nondum  nati  essent,  nee 
quidpiam  boni  aut  mali 

fecissent,  ut  secundum 
electionem  propositum  Dei 
maneret,  no  ex  operibus, 
sed  ex  vocante,  dictum  est: 
maior  serviet  minori; 

sicut  scriptum  est:  (Mai. 

L2-3;  Rom.  IX.13)  Iacob 
dilexi,  Esau  autem  odium 
habui.  Quidnam  ad  haec 

obscuranda  praetexent,  qui 
operibus,  vel  praeteritis  vel 
futuris,  locum  aliquen  in 
electione  assignant? 
Hoc  enim  est  prorsus  eludere 
quod  contendit  apostolus,  non 
ex  aliqua  operum  ratione,  sed 
ex  mera  Dei  vocatione  pendere 
fratrum  discrimen,  quia  inter 

nondum  natos  constitum  fuerit 


History.  Epilogue.  Act 
V.  Se.  X.102-106 

So  on  God's  behalf  no  man 

ner  default  there  is; 
But  where  he  chooseth,  he 

showeth  his  great  mercy: 
And  where  he  refuseth,  he 

doth  none  injury. 
But  thus  far  surmounteth 

man's  intellection, 
To  attain  or  conceive,  and 
(much  more)  to  discuss. 


Institutio,  247 


Quos  salutis  participatione 
dignatur,  eos  gratuita  eius 
misericordia;  nullo  propriae 

dignitatis  respectu,  dicimus 
cooptari.  Quos  in 
damnationem  tradit,  iis  iusto 
guidem  et  irreprehensibili 
quidem  et  irreprehensibili 
sed  incomprehensibili  ipsius 
iudicio,  vitae  aditum 

praecludi. 
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The  correspondences  certainly  are  impressive,  particularly  between  the 
Prologue  and  Institutio,  248,  where  both  authors  refer  to  Malachi  and  St 
Paul  and  where  the  same  general  sequence  of  thought  may  be  observed. 
However,  Scheurweghs  has  apparently  overlooked  even  more  striking  and 
more  numerous  correspondences  between  the  play's  lines  and  passages  from 
the  New  Testament  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  Helen  Thomas  who 
juxtaposed  the  above  lines  from  Jacob  and  Esau  with  similar  verses  in 
Romans  8, 9,  and  1 1.  Considering  that  the  sixteenth  century  was  an  age  when 
every  educated  Protestant  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  one  has 
little  difficulty  accepting  Thomas'  contention  that  for  his  text  on  predestina- 
tion in  the  Prologue,  and  for  some  lines  in  the  Epilogue,  the  playwright  drew 
directly  from  the  Bible.  Clearly,  the  Prologue's  resemblance  to  the  passage 
in  The  Institutes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  the  playwright  and  Calvin  were 
drawing  on  the  same  source. 

Yet  in  citing  the  King  James  Version,  printed  at  least  fifty  years  after  the 
writing  of  the  play,  Thomas  offers  no  contemporary  version  of  the  Bible  that 
was  the  specific  source  for  the  lines  in  Jacob  and  Esau.  In  the  juxtaposed 
passages  below,  I  quote  from  The  Great  Bible,  edited  by  Miles  Coverdale  and 
printed  in  1539.  With  seven  editions  in  print  by  1541,  it  was  commissioned 
by  Henry  VIII  to  appear  in  every  parish  in  the  realm  and  remained  the  most 
popular  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  England  prior  to  the  Genevan  Bible  of 
1560.12 1  have  highlighted  some  of  the  more  significant  correspondences  in 
phrasing  which  do  not  appear  in  a  comparison  of  Jacob  and  Esau  with  other 
contemporary  Bibles  or  with  the  KJV: 

Jacob  and  Esau  The  Great  Bible 

But  before  Jacob  and  Esau  For  yet  the  children  were 

yet  borne  were,  borne,    when  they  had  neither 

Or  had  either  done  good,  or  done  good  neither  bad  (that 

ill  perpetrate:  the  purpose  of  God  by 

As  the  prophet  Malachi  eleccyon,  myght  stand)  it 

and  Paul  witness  bear,  was  sayde  wnto  her,  not  by 

Jacob  was  chosen,  and  Esau  [the]     reason  or  workes,  but 

reprobate.  by  the  caller:  the  elder 

Jacob  I  love  (saith  God)  shall  serue  the  younger, 

and  Esau  I  hate.  As  it  is  wrytte[n],  Jacob 

(Prologue,  11.  8-12)  haue  I  loued,  but  Esau 

haue  I  hated.  (Romans  9:11-13) 
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Jacob  and  Esau 

For  it  is  not  (sayth  Paul) 

in  mans  renewing  or  will, 

But  in  God's  mercy,  who 
chooseth  whom  he  will. 
(Prologue  11.  8-15) 


Jacob  and  Esau 


The  Great  Bible 

So  lieth  it  not  then  in 
mans  wyll  or  runnynge:     but 
in  [the]  mercye  of  God.  (9:16) 
So  hath  he  mercye  on  whom 
he  will,  and  whom  he  wyll, 
he  maketh  hard  herted. 
(Romans  9:17) 


The  Great  Bible 


Oh  the  deepnesse  of  the 

ryches  of  Gods  wisdome, 
How  vnsearchable  are  his 

wayes  to  mans  reason. 

(Prologue  11.  1813-14) 


.16 


O  the  depnes  of  [the]  riches 
both  of  [the]  wysdome  and 
knowledge  of  God:  how 
vnsearchable  are  his 
judgement] s,  a[n]d  his  wayes 
past  fyndinge  out 
Yet,  having  established  The  Great  Bible  as  the  likely  source  for  the  above 
noted  lines  m  Jacob  and  Esau,  we  ought  not  to  dismiss  outright  the  influence 
of  Calvin's  writings  on  the  play.  H.C.  Porter  observes  that  Calvin's  Insititutes 
were  widely  read  by  English  undergraduates  in  the  early  fifteen-fifties.  He 
adds  that  the  Reformer's  De  aeterna  Dei  Praedestinatione  was  "swallowed 
whole"  by  a  group  of  English  theologians  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
more  moderate  views  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.17  Moreover,  Jacob  and  Esau 
certainly  would  not  have  been  the  only  English  play  of  its  day  to  bear  the 
mark  of  Calvin's  thought  The  Life  and  Repentaunce  of  Mary  Magdalene,  which 
is  Edwardian  or  early  Elizabethan  in  date,  converts  whole  passages  on  faith, 
repentance,  and  the  law  from  The  Institutes  into  dialogue  form;  and  in  New 
Custom,  an  interlude  of  the  early  fifteen-sixties,  two  leading  characters,  New 
Custom  and  Light  of  the  Gospel,  are  Calvinist  ministers  newly  arrived  from 
Geneva.18 

Certainly  the  author  of  Jacob  and  Esau  shares  Calvin's  strong  conviction 
that  predestination  should  not  be  merely  acknowledged  and  defended  as  a 
divine  mystery  (as  the  Lutherans  were  content  to  do),  but  that  the  realities 
of  election  and  reprobation  ought  to  be  preached  and  propagated  to  all 
believers.  Also  strongly  reminiscent  of  Calvin  are  the  frequent  references 
throughout  the  play  to  the  mysteries  and  inscrutable  nature  of  God's 
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ordinances.19  "What  thou  workest  to  the  glory  of  thy  name,"  the  players  sing 
in  the  play's  first  hymn  to  God,  "passeth  man's  reason  what  way  and  how" 
(1 1. 847-75).  These  sentiments  are  also  reflected  in  Isaac's  last  speech  to  Esau 
(11. 1471-76)  and  in  the  song  that  closes  the  action  of  the  play  (11. 1776-83). 
Even  if  the  author  of  Jacob  and  Esau  did  not  borrow  directly  from  The 
Institutes,  it  is  quite  conceivable,  given  the  popularity  of  Calvin's  book  in 
mid-sixteenth  century  England,  that  he  was  inspired  to  write  the  play  by  the 
eloquent  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  story  in  the  section  of  the  1539 
edition  of  The  Institutes  devoted  to  predestination.  This  hypothesis,  however, 
is  purely  speculative.  The  evidence  supporting  the  case  for  Calvin's  direct 
influence  on  the  play's  theology  remains  inconclusive,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
shortly,  the  playwright  departs  from  Calvin's  own  rigid  teaching  of  "double 
predestination"  -  that  the  fates  of  the  reprobate  as  well  as  the  elect  are 
determined  by  divine  foreordinance. 


Since  Jacob  and  Esau  was  arguably  written  during  the  reign  of  Mary  I,  and 
since  some  scholars  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  Nicholas  Udall,  who  served 
in  the  Catholic  Queen's  court,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  play  reflects  a 
Catholic  view  of  predestination?  Thomas  has  proposed  that  it  does.  She 
argues,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  certain  lines  in  the  Epilogue,  that  the  author's 
opinions  on  predestination  go  directly  against  the  teachings  of  both  Calvin 
and  Luther,  and  that  they  are  more  representative  of  contemporary  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine.  "It  is  very  likely,"  she  concludes,  that  the  play  "is  a 
dramatic  statement  of  the  position  of  Erasmus  on  predestination."20  The 
lines  she  refers  to  are  as  follows: 

Yet  not  all  fleshe  did  he  predestinate, 
But  onely  the  adopted  children  of  promise: 
For  he  foreknewe  that  many  would  degenerate, 
And  wylfully  give  cause  to  put  from  that  blisse. 
(11.  1801-4) 

Thomas  comments,  "Thus  God's  foreknowledge  of  man's  future  actions 
is  given  as  the  cause  of  His  choice  of  the  elect  and  the  reprobated."21  From 
the  Poet's  remark  that  foreknowledge  of  sin  is  the  basis  of  excluding  many 
from  bliss  (the  meaning  of  the  latter  two  lines),  Thomas  has  deduced  that 
election,  as  well  as  reprobation,  is  a  consequence  of  God's  foreknowledge  of 
man's  actions.  This  is,  indeed,  the  position  of  Erasmus  on  predestination, 
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and  one  that  Thomas  Aquinas  made  orthodox  in  Roman  Catholic  theology, 
but  it  is  not  the  view  expressed  in  Jacob  and  Esau.  Thomas,  I  believe,  has 
misread  the  text  The  Poet  is  saying  here  that,  while  God  has  predestined 
the  elect  to  salvation,  he  did  not  actually  predetermine,  but  only  foreknew, 
the  fate  of  the  many  others  who  were  not  elected;  their  degeneracy  or  sin  is 
the  cause  of  their  exclusion  from  eternal  bliss. 

This  moderate  Calvinist  position  (that  reprobation  was  not  the  object  of 
a  divine  foreordinance  but  simply  the  state  of  those  not  chosen  by  God)  was 
adopted  by  Martin  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,22  two  of  Calvin's  closest 
colleagues  and  supporters  in  England,  and  by  many  of  their  English 
contemporaries,  notably  John  Bradford.  As  stated  earlier,  Bradford  was 
embroiled  in  the  famous  Marian  debate  over  predestination  in  the  King's 
Bench  Prison  in  1554.  Fortunately,  his  contribution  to  the  dispute  has 
survived,  and  since  his  written  opinions  upon  the  subject  appear  to  have 
been  approved  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  the  three  leading  divines 
of  the  Edwardian  Church,23  it  may  be  said  that  they  generally  reflect  the 
views  of  most  committed  English  Protestants  during  the  1550's. 

Bradford  writes  that  it  does  not  hurt  to  "affirm,  teach,  and  preach"  the 
doctrine  that  "Christ  elected  some,  and  not  all,"  since  it  is  set  forth  unto  man 
in  the  Bible.24  According  to  Bradford,  predestination  "utterly  overthroweth 
the  wisdom,  power,  ableness,  and  choice  of  man,  that  all  glory  may  be  given 
only  unto  God"  (Bradford,  I,  p.  315).  The  Edwardian  Reformer  follows 
Calvin  in  declaring  that  "election  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  but  in  Christ" 
(Bradford,  I,  p.  22).25  "Christ's  death  is  sufficient  for  all,"  he  asserts,  "but 
effectual  to  none  but  to  the  elect  only."  He  comes  close  to  advocating  limited 
atonement  in  believing  that  Christ  "prayed  not"  for  all  men,  and  that  "for 
whom  he  'prayed  no,'  for  them  he  died  not"  (Bradford,  I,  p.  320).  While 
reprobation,as  well  as  election,  serve  to  glorify  God,  Bradford,  like  Calvin, 
places  the  responsibility  for  damnation  squarely  on  the  reprobate's  shoulders 
(Bradford,  I,  p.  220).  Where  he  significantly  deviates  from  Calvin,  however, 
is  in  his  asertion  that  God's  rejection  of  the  reprobate  is  based  not  upon  a 
positive  eternal  decree  (as  Calvin  evidently  believed),  but  on  his 
foreknowledge  of  sin:  "the  damned  therefore  have  not  nor  shall  not  have 
any  excuse,  for  God,  foreseeing  their  condemnation  through  their  own  sin, 
did  not  draw  them  as  he  doth  his  elect  unto  Christ"  (Bradford,  I,  p.  219). 

Thus,  when  the  Poet  declares  in  the  Epilogue  that  God  predestined  "onely 
the  adopted  children  of  promise,"  and  that  "he  foreknewe  that  many  [ie.  the 
reprobate]  would  degenerate,  /  And  wylfully  giue  cause  to  be  put  from  that 
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blisse,"  he  was  expressing  this  more  moderate  Calvinist  position  on  predes- 
tination. 

The  Poet  goes  on  to  say  that  due  to  the  Fall,  all  men  are  subject  to 
damnation  on  account  of  their  sins,  so  "Where  he  chooseth,  he  sheweth  his 
great  mercy:/  And  where  he  refuseth,  he  doth  none  iniury"  (11.  1806-7).  In 
anticipation  of  those  who  may  ask  why  Christ  did  not  offer  his  mercy  to  all 
of  mankind,  the  Poet  declares  that  the  mysteries  of  predestination  "farre 
surmounteth  mans  intellection,/  To  attaine  or  conceiue,  and  much  more  to 
discusse,"  and  adds  that  such  matters  must  be  referred  to  "Gods  election/ 
And  to  his  secret  iudgement"  (11.  1808-10).  Here,  the  author  complies  with 
Calvin,  who  often  warned  against  indulging  in  speculative  thought  on 
predestination,  for  to  seek  knowledge  of  it  outside  of  the  Scriptures  is  a 
confusing  and  dangerous  business,  and  "no  less  madnesse  than  if  a  man 
haue  a  will  to  goe  by  vnpassable  waye,  or  to  see  in  darknesse"  (Inst.  III.xxi.2). 

Jacob  and  Esau,  then,  like  several  other  mid-sixteenth-century  interludes 
that  depict  offsetting  elect  and  reprobate  characters  (see  eg.  Nice  Wanton  and 
Enough  is  as  Good  as  Feast),26  appears  to  be  moderately  Calvinist  in  its  view 
of  predestination.  In  this  respect,  it  reflects  the  opinions  of  Bradford,  Ridley, 
and  other  English  Reformers  of  the  time  who  staunchly  defended  divine 
determinism  against  human  free-will  without  going  so  far  as  to  acknowledge 
that  reprobation  as  well  as  election  is  directly  willed  by  God.  And  while  the 
anonymous  author  may  have  been  familiar  with,  possibly  influenced  by, 
Calvin's  Institutes,  the  direct  source  for  several  lines  in  the  Prologue  and  the 
Epilogue  seems  to  have  been  an  early  English  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
probably  The  Great  Bible,  popular  among  English  Protestants  between  its 
first  printing  in  1539  and  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth  Fs  reign. 
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1  See  H.  C.  Porter,  Puritanism  in  Tudor  England  (London:  Macmillan,  1970),  p.  56.  See  also 
Note  17  below. 
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of  Bradford,  ed.  E.  A.  Townsend,  Parker  Society  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1848), 
I,  307ff. 

3  See  F.  P.  Wilson  and  G.  K.  Hunter,  The  English  Drama  1485-1585  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  1969), 
pp.  95-%. 

4  The  case  for  William  Hunnis  as  author  has  been  put  forward  by  C.  C.  Stopes,  William 
Hunnis  and  the  Revels  of  the  Chapel  Royal  (Louvain:  A.  Uystpruyst,  1910),  and  more  recently 
and  persuasively  by  N.  S.  Pasachoff,  in  "Playwrights,  Preachers  and  Politicians:  A  Study  of 
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Four  Tudor  Old  Testament  Dramas"  (Ph.D.  Dissertation,  Brandeis  University,  1970),  pp. 
16-55.  William  Hunnis  served  as  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Edward  VI  and 
was  later  appointed  Chapel  Master  in  1568,  the  year  Jacob  and  Esau  was  reprinted.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Nicholas  Udall  wrote  the  play,  on  the  basis  of  several  metrical  similarities 
between  Jacob  and  Esau  and  Udall's  Ralph  Roister  Doister.  However,  both  Pasachoff  and 
Glynne  Wickham  consider  the  case  for  Udall's  authorship  highly  suspect  Pasachoff:  "If 
both  plays  were  written  for  school  boys,  the  similarities  between  them  may  owe  more  to 
their  generic  nature  than  to  the  identity  of  the  playwrights"  (p.  42).  Moreover,  as  Wickham 
points  out,  one  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  Udall,  whose  lack  of  religious  commitment  is 
evidenced  by  his  continuing  favour  at  Queen  Mary's  court  after  Edward  VTs  death,  would 
have  written  such  a  staunchly  Protestant  play  as  Jacob  and  Esau.  See  Early  English  Stages 
(London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1959-80),  III,  304. 

5  Instead  of  showing  that  Rebecca  and  Jacob,  in  deceptively  plotting  Esau's  downfall,  were 
self-seeking  and  presumptuously  intervening  in  the  divine  plan  (the  standard  view  of 
Anglican  biblical  commentaries),  the  author  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  the  seizure  of  the 
birthright  was  in  fact  sanctioned  by  God  as  the  means  of  unseating  corrupt  authority  and 
fulfilling  God's  promise  to  Jacob.  This  observation  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  play 
implicitly  sanctions  rebellion  against  corrupt  authority  when  divinely  inspired.  See  David 
Bevington,  Tudor  Drama  and  Politics  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1968),  p.  112. 
See  also  Pasachoff,  pp.  16-55,  and  Wickham,  III,  232. 

6  The  Date  of  The  History  of  Jacob  and  Esau,"  English  Studies  15  (1933),  218-19. 

7  Helen  Thomas,  ' "Jacob  and  Esau  -  'rigidly  CalvinisucT  Studies  in  English  Literature,  9  (1969), 
199-213. 

8  For  more  on  this  homiletic  structure  in  medieval  and  Reformation  English  drama,  see 
Wickham,  III,  133-34;  my  own  doctoral  study,  "Calvinism  and  the  English  Stage:  1547-1576", 
(Ph.D.  Thesis,  Drama  Department,  University  of  Bristol,  1983),  pp.  73-74;  and  G.R.  Owst, 
Literature  and  Pulpit  in  Medieval  England  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1933),  pp. 
471-547. 

9  Jacob  and  Esau,  ed  John  Crow  and  F.  P.  Wilson,  The  Malone  Society  Reprints  (Oxford: 
Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1956),  The  Prologue,  11.  8-19.  All  subsequent  references  to  this  play 
will  be  taken  from  this  edition. 

10  This  is  indicated  in  a  speech  delivered  just  before  he  follows  his  mother's  instructions  to 
beguile  Isaac  for  the  blessing: 

But  as  for  this  matter  which  she  doth  now  intende, 
Without  thy  aide  O  Lorde,  how  should  it  come  to  ende. 
Neuerthelesse  forasmuche  as  my  said  mother, 
Worketh  upon  thy  worde  O  Lorde,  and  none  other, 
It  shall  become  me  to  shewe  mine  obedience, 
And  to  thy  promise  O  Lorde,  to  guie  due  credence. 
(11. 1225-30) 

11  See  Scheurweghs,  pp.  218-19. 

12  The  Byble  (London:  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  1539);  all  references  to  The  Great  Bible  will  be 
to  this  edition.  The  Great  Bible  is  a  revision  of  the  Matthew  Bible  (1537),  which  was  John 
Roger's  updated  edition  of  Tyndale's  translation,  and  relies  also  on  Coverdale's  own  earlier 
Bible  of  1535.  See  A  G.  Dickens,  The  English  Reformation  (New  York:  Schocken,  1964),  pp. 
129-35.  The  playwright  may  have  known  these  earlier  and  considerably  less  popular  Bibles, 
yet  their  parallels  with  the  Jacob  and  Esau  text  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  or  as  striking  as 
those  that  The  Great  Bible  has  with  the  play.  See,  for  example,  comparable  passages  from 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  cited  in  the  notes  below. 

13  The  playwright  has  simply  reversed  the  verb  order  from  "were  born"  to  "born  were" 
apparently  to  accommodate  the  rhyme  with  'bear'  in  line  10.  Compare  The  Great  Bible's 
phrasing  with  the  wording  in  Tyndale's  New  Testament  (1526;  rpt  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
Univ.  Press,  1938),  which  the  playwright  also  possibly  knew:  "Yeer  the  chyldren  were  borne, 
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when  they  had  nether  done  good  nether  bad..."  Like  The  Great  Bible,  Jacob  and  Esau  prefers 
'Vet"  to  Tyndale's  "yeer,"  which  appears  to  be  a  variation  of  "ere"  (sec  OED).  By  contrast, 
the  Authorized  version  of  161 1  reads:  "For  the  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having 
done  good  or  evil..-" 

14  Here  and  in  other  quoted  passages  from  The  Great  Bible,  '[the]'  is  substituted  for  4y,'  which 
is  a  familiar  form  of  'th'  and  'the'  in  Tudor  manuscripts  (see  OED). 

15  Tyndales's  version  is  close  in  phrasing,  but  uses  "cunnynge"  rather  than  "renewing"  (Jacob 
and  Esau)  or  "running"  (The  Great  Bible,  KJV):  "so  lieth  it  not  then  in  a  mans  will  or  cunny  nge, 
but  in  the  mercye  of  god"  (9:16).  The  KJV  reads:  "So,  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor 
of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy"  (9:16). 

16  Tyndale's  version:  "O  the  depnes  of  the  aboundaunt  wysdome  and  knowledge  of  God." 
KJV:  "Oh,  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God." 

17  See  Porter,  op.  cit.,  p.  56.  One  of  these  may  have  been  the  martyr  John  Philpot  While  in  the 
King's  Bench  Prison  for  heresy  during  the  early  part  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  Philpot  defended 
the  church  and  doctrine  of  Geneva,  praised  Calvin's  Institutes,  and  in  a  letter  to  his 
parishioners  advised  them  to  adhere  to  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination.  See  John  Philpot, 
Examinations  and  Writings,  ed.  R.  Eden,  Parker  Society  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press, 
1842),  pp.  223-34. 

18  Sec  my  article,  "Lewis  Wager's  Life  and  Repentaunce  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  John  Calvin," 
Notes  and  Queries,  226  (981),  508-1,  and  thesis,  "Calvinism  and  the  English  Stage,  1547-1576," 
Chapter  6. 

19  See  The  Institution  of  the  Christian  Religon,  trans.  Thomas  Norton  (1561;  rpt  London:  n.p., 
1582),  particularly  III.xxiiL5  and  IIIjtxl2. 

20  Thomas,  p.  213.  Thomas  believes  that  the  play  was  written  by  Nicholas  Udall;  see  Note  4 
above  for  the  question  of  the  play's  authorship. 

21  Thomas,  p.  202. 

22  Peter  Martyr,  who  served  as  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  in  1550,  argued  that  "predestination 
refers  to  saints  only  while  the  reprobate  are  not  predestinate,  since  sin  is  the  only  cause  of 
reprobation."  Cited  in  R.T.  Kendall,  Calvin  and  English  Calvinism  (Oxford:  Oxford  Univ. 
Press,  1979),  p.  30.  For  Bucer's  views,  seeMelanchthon  andBucer,  ed.  WUhelm  Pauck  (London: 
Westminister,  1969);  and  François  Wendel,  Calvin:  The  Origins  and  Development  of  His 
Religious  Thought,  trans.  Philip  Mairet  (Glasgow:  Collins,  1965),  pp.  280-282. 

23  John  Strype,  the  late  seventeenth-century  historian  who  had  access  to  many  no  longer  extant 
documents  related  to  the  controversy,  writes  the  following:  "Bradford  was  apprehensive  that 
they  [the  free-willers]  might  now  do  great  harm  in  the  church,  and  therefore  out  of  prison 
wrote  a  letter  to  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  the  three  chief  heads  of  the  reformed  (though 
oppressed)  church  in  England,  to  take  some  cognizance  of  this  matter,  and  to  consult  with 
them  in  remedying  it  And  with  him  joined  Bishop  Ferrar,  Rowland  Taylor,  and  John 
Philpot . . .  Upon  this  occasion,  Ridley  wrote  a  treatise  of  God's  Election  and  Predestination. 
And  Bradford  wrote  another  upon  the  same  subject;  and  sent  it  to  those  three  fathers  in 
Oxford  for  their  approbation:  and,  theirs  being  obtained,  the  rest  of  the  eminent  divines,  in 
and  about  London,  were  ready  to  sign  it  also"  (Memorials  of. ..Thomas  Cranmer,  op.  cit, 
pp.502-3.). 

24  The  Writings  of  John  Bradford,  op.  cit,  I,  311;  all  subsequent  references  to  this  work  will 
appear  in  parentheses  in  the  text 

25  See  Inst,  m,  xxiv,  5. 

25  In  Nice  Wanton,  the  godly  Barnabus  is  juxtaposed  to  the  delinquent  youths,  Ismael  and 
Dalilah;  in  Enough,  the  hell-bound  Worldly  Man  faces  his  saintly  counterpart  Heavenly 
Man  Other  plays  which  illustrate  predestination  this  way  are  The  Trial  of  Treasure  and  The 
Glass  of  Government. 


The  World  Turned  Inside  Out: 
Revolutions  of  the  Infinite  Sphere 
from  Hermes  to  Pascal 


MICHAEL  H.  KEEFER 


In  a  text  of  the  twelfth  century  attributed  to  the  legendary  Egyptian  sage 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  the  Liber  XXIV  philosophorum,  one  of  the  twenty-four 
different  answers  offered  to  the  question  Quid  est  Deus?  is  the  following: 
"Deus  est  sphaera  infinita,  cuius  centrum  est  ubique,  circumferentia  nus- 
quam"  ("God  is  an  infinite  sphere  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  whose 
circumference  nowhere").1  The  sphere,  a  traditional  image  of  perfect  intel- 
ligibility, would  seem  to  be  given  by  this  proposition  an  unintelligible  form 
-  a  paradox  that  is  heightened  by  Alain  de  Lille's  revision  of  the  formula 
later  in  the  same  century:  "Deus  est  sphaera  intelligibilis  cujus  centrum 
ubique,  circumferentia  nusquam."  But  as  Alain  makes  clear,  "intelligible" 
here  also  means  unimaginable.  A  "sphaera  corporalis"  -  Alain  seems  to  be 
thinking  of  both  the  geometrical  form  and  the  structure  of  the  cosmos  -  has 
a  motionless  centre  and  a  mobile  circumference.  However,  the  centre  of  this 
"intelligible  sphere,"  the  created  individual,  is  mobile,  and  the  motion  of  the 
centre  is  caused  by  God,  the  unmoved  mover.2 

Although  Alain  "warns  against  any  appeal  to  the  imagination,"3  one  can 
hardly  avoid  speculating  as  to  what  may  be  implied  by  this  paradox,  which 
in  his  first  formulation  seems  to  be  an  image  of  the  deity  alone,  but  which 
becomes  in  his  commentary  an  expression  of  the  relation  between  the  created 
individual  and  the  Creator.  The  image,  then,  conveys  the  notion  of  an 
indeterminate  but  somehow  constant  relationship  between  divine  imman- 
ence (the  ubiquitous  centre)  and  transcendence  (the  unlocatable  circum- 
ference), or  between  the  insignificant  created  individual  that  is  the  centre 
point,  and  the  inconceivable  immensity  of  the  divine  whole.  Given  the 
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multiplicity  of  such  centres,  is  one  to  understand  this  intelligible  sphere  (in 
a  not-quite  Platonic  sense)  as  sphaeritas,  the  aggregate  form  of  all  possible 
spheres  centred  on  create  individuals?  Or  is  it  to  be  thought  of  rather  as  a 
limitless  expansion  of  a  "corporeal"  sphere,  to  the  extent  that  the  in- 
finitesimal centre  becomes  ubiquitous  and  the  circumference  escapes  al- 
together from  the  category  of  space?  One  passage  from  Alain's  text  may 
suggest  a  third  possibility.  "In  the  corporeal  sphere,"  he  writes,  "the  centre, 
because  of  its  smallness,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  anywhere:  the  circum- 
ference however  is  taken  to  be  in  many  places.  But  in  the  intelligible  sphere, 
the  centre  is  everyhere,  the  circumference  nowhere."4  In  these  sentences,  the 
attributes  of  centre  and  circumference  are  effectively  exchanged,  becoming 
absolute  in  the  process.  One  might  speak,  then,  of  a  topological  inversion 
in  which  centre  and  circumference  change  roles.  In  a  strange  figure  of 
chiasmus,  the  centre  becomes  a  metonymy  for  the  circumference,  and  the 
circumference  a  metonymy  for  its  own  centre:  the  corporeal  sphere  is  turned 
inside  out 

It  may  legitimately  be  doubted  that  such  a  conclusion  was  intended  by 
Alain  de  Lille  in  the  late  twelfth  century.  But  a  topological  inversion  is 
certainly  implicit  five  centuries  later  in  Blaise  Pascal's  description  of  nature 
as  "une  sphère  infinie  dont  le  centre  est  partout,  la  circonférence  nulle  part" 
In  impressing  upon  his  reader  a  sense  of  the  infinitude  that  surrounds  her, 
such  that  "nous  avons  beau  enfler  nos  conceptions  au-delà  des  espaces 
imaginables,  nous  n'enfantons  que  des  atomes  au  prix  de  la  réalité  des 
choses,"  Pascal  is  inviting  the  reader  to  take  herself  as  the  centre.  He  then 
discloses  within  this  centre  a  second  abyss  of  the  infinitely  small,  within 
which  appears  "une  infinité  d'univers,  dont  chacun  a  son  firmament,  ses 
planètes,  sa  terre,  en  la  même  proportion  que  le  monde  visible...."5  The 
paradox,  understood  as  a  topological  inversion  that  makes  every  possible 
centre  into  an  unlocatable  circumference  as  well,  applies  both  to  nature  as 
a  whole  and  to  everything  within  it,  including  the  reader. 

In  formulating  this  physical  version  of  the  Hermetic  paradox,  Pascal 
wished  to  expose  the  dogmatic  arrogance  of  such  philosophical  titles  as 
Descartes'  Des  principes  de  la  philosophie  or  the  only  apparently  more  blatant 
De  omni  scibili  of  Giovanni  Pico.6  His  spatial  paradox  imposes  a  form  of 
contextualist  scepticism  -  structurally  analogous,  in  certain  respects,  to  the 
"de-centring"  scepticism  advanced  in  recent  years  by  Jacques  Derrida7  - 
which  makes  the  very  notion  of  knowable  first  principles  or  origins  seem 
absurd,  and  which  would  oblige  a  book  abouti//  That  Can  Be  Known  to  be 
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a  very  slim  volume  indeed.  Pascal  writes  that  "On  se  croit  naturellement 
bien  plus  capable  d'arriver  au  centre  des  choses  que  d'embrasser  leur 
circonférence...."  But  any  apparent  philosophical  first  principle,  any  simple 
nature  or  point  of  origin,  is  also  a  double  threshold  between  two  infinities, 
and  therefore  no  starting  point  at  all.  It  would,  he  says,  take  the  same  infinite 
capacity  to  reach  nothingness  that  it  would  take  to  comprehend  the  whole. 
The  two  extremes  of  infinite  immensity  and  smallness  "se  touchent  et  se 
réunissent  à  force  de  s'être  éloignées  et  se  retrouvent  en  Dieu,  et  en  Dieu 
seulement"8 

Looking  forward  in  time,  one  might  remark  that  the  lesson  Pascal  draws 
from  this  -  "Nous  sommes  quelque  chose  et  ne  sommes  pas  tout...  Ne 
cherchons  donc  point  d'assurance  et  de  fermeté"  -  has  recently  been 
repeated,  in  a  rather  different  context,  by  John  Austin:  "Enough  is  enough, 
enough  isn't  everything."9  But  looking  back  beyond  Pascal  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  one  might  equally  well  say  that  the  whole  passage  reads  very  much 
like  a  finely  compressed  re-interpretation  of  certain  motifs  developed  in 
Nicholas  of  Cusa's  De  docta  ignorantia. 

Cusanus,  too,  denies  the  possibility  of  locating  any  physical  centre.  From 
his  paradoxical  principle  of  the  coincidence  of  opposites,  it  follows  that  the 
centre  of  the  universe  would  have  to  coincide  with  its  circumference  -  and 
that  the  universe  therefore  has  neither  centre  nor  circumference.  Applied 
on  any  other  basis,  he  suggests,  these  geometrical  terms  are  unintelligble. 
For  if  the  universe  had  a  centre,  it  would  also  have  a  circumference.  It  would 
thus  have  within  itself  its  own  beginning  and  end,  and  would  be  bounded 
by  something  else;  there  would  thus  have  to  be  a  locus  outside  the  universe 

-  and  these,  he  says,  are  notions  "devoid  of  all  truth."  This  argument, 
reminiscent  of  Lucretius'  proof  of  the  spatial  infinitude  of  the  cosmos,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  God,  being  equidistant  from  all  points,  is  the  centre 

-  and  at  the  same  time  the  circumference.10  But  while  the  minimum  and 
the  maximum  are  thus  one  -  as  Cusanus  writes  elsewhere,  the  centre, 
diameter  and  cirumference  of  an  infinite  circle  are  the  same  (De  docta 
ignorantia,  Lxxi)  -  it  is  impossible  either  to  descend  to  the  minimum  or  to 
ascend  to  the  maximum  (Ibid.,  Il.i).  Cusanus  anticipates  Pascal  in  making 
the  Hermetic  paradox  express  both  the  structure  of  the  physical  universe 
and  the  relation  of  this  structure  to  the  divine.11  As  with  Pascal,  moreover, 
his  use  of  this  paradox  subjects  the  quest  for  knowledge  to  a  radical 
contextualization.  The  relation  of  all  terms  to  an  absolute  minimum-maxi- 
mum, while  guaranteeing  their  ultimate  coherence,  also  introduces  into  all 
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comparisons,  even  the  most  simple,  an  element  of  incommensurability: 
knowledge  is  thus  relative  and  asymptotic,  but  never  certain,  except  in 
mathematics.12 

While  these  broad  similarities  are  enough  to  suggest  a  connection  of  some 
kind  between  the  texts  of  Cusanus  and  Pascal,  the  differences  between  them 
are  equally  striking.  Pascal's  contemplation  of  the  two  infinities  is  tinged 
with  a  vertiginous  horror.  "Le  silence  de  ces  espaces  infinis  m'effraie."13  But 
Cusanus  is  protected  from  this  kind  of  vertigo  by  the  fact  that  for  him  the 
universe  is  not  absolutely  infinite  -  that  is  true  only  of  God  -  but  rather 
indefinite  in  size:  "...it  is  not  infinite;  nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  conceived  as 
finite,  since  it  has  no  limits  between  which  it  can  be  enclosed."14  He  writes 
in  De  mente  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  multiplicity  of  things,  although  we  do 
not  know  that  limit;  and  similarly,  while  to  the  mind  things  appear  to  be 
infinitely  divisible,  any  actual  process  of  division  would  finally  encounter 
the  atom,  "a  quantity  which  its  smallness  renders  effectively  indivisible."15 
This  atomism  puts  us  in  touch  with  a  universal,  an  originating  concept  of 
unity:  "One  and  the  same  point  is  in  all  atoms,  just  as  one  and  the  same 
whiteness  is  in  all  white  things."  Moreover,  "in  the  point  the  mind  intuits 
all  largeness,  and  in  the  centre  it  intuits  the  circle."16 

Giordano  Bruno,  echoing  the  words  of  Cusanus,  was  to  write  with  some 
complacency  that  "If  point  does  not  differ  from  body,  centre  from  circum- 
ference, finite  from  infinite,  maximum  from  minimum,  we  can  securely 
declare  that  the  universe  is  all  centre,  or  that  the  universe's  centre  is 
everywhere  and  the  circumference  nowhere  insofar  as  it  differs  from  the 
centre  -  or  rather  the  circumference  is  everywhere,  but  the  centre  is  not  to 
be  found  insofar  as  it  differs  from  it"  This  prospect  means  for  him  that  "all 
things  concur  in  a  perfect  unity"  -  from  which  follows,  quite  naturally,  the 
exhortation:  "See  how  we  should  not  afflict  our  spirit  See  how  there  is 
nothing  that  should  alarm  us."17  But  it  is,  quite  precisely,  nothing  that  does 
alarm  Pascal.  His  first  infinity  is  a  void,  in  comparison  to  which  our  most 
inflated  conceptions  of  enormity  are  mere  atoms.  And  if  the  circuit  of  our 
experience  is  an  atom  within  an  atom,  the  vertiginous  counter-turn  of 
Pascal's  topological  inversion  shows  any  point  of  apparent  plenitude  to  be 
itself  permeated  by  abyss  upon  abyss  of  emptiness,  of  absence. 

The  overtones  of  confidence,  of  exaltation  even,  that  pervade  Cusanus', 
and  later  Bruno's,  deployment  of  the  Hermetic  paradox  thus  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  fear  expressed  by  Pascal.  But  beneath  this  difference  lie  others. 
Thanks  perhaps  to  the  invention  of  the  microscope,  Pascal's  abyss  of  the 
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infinitely  small  acquires  in  his  text  a  strong  physical  actuality.  In  Cusanus' 
writing,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  the  dominant  category  is  not 
physical  reality  but  the  mind  that  measures  and  divides  it  Indeed,  he  says 
explicitly  that  "with  respect  to  us,  the  plurality  of  things  comes  from  our 
thought"18  What  Paul-Henri  Michel  wrote  of  Bruno  might  equally  well  be 
applied  to  Cusanus:  "He  sought  the  universe  first  of  all  within  himself,  and 
it  was  there  that  he  found  it;  the  receding  horizons  of  an  inner  abyss  having 
offered  him  the  first  view  of  that  which  is  boundless  and  formless."19  But  in 
de-centring  and  relativizing  the  universe,  Cusanus  did  not  also  de-centre 
himself. 

Ernst  Cassirer  wrote,  long  since,  a  penetrating  analysis  of  Cusanus' 
thought  in  which  he  argued  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  his  speculations 
was  a  recovery  of  the  Platonic  concepts  of  chorismos  and  methods,  of 
separation  and  participation.  The  recognition  that  there  can  be  no  definite 
relation  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  shears  away  the  hierachies  of 
mediations  and  emanations  developed  by  Aristotelian  and  Neoplatonic 
thought;  the  complementary  notion  of  participation  allows  the  finite  and 
conditioned  object  to  point  to  the  ungraspable  otherness  that  gives  it  form. 
One  might  perhaps  say  that  in  thinking  the  Hermetic  paradox  -  which,  as 
reshaped  by  Cusanus,  itself  gives  enigmatic  form  to  the  dialectic  of  chorismos 
and  methexis  -  the  mind  is,  in  a  sense,  reflecting  its  own  microcosmic 
participation  in  the  divine,  and  its  own  analogous  nature  as  a  containing 
centre.  This,  or  something  similar,  appears  to  be  what  Cassirer  meant  when, 
in  commenting  on  Cusanus'  De  pace  fidei,  he  wrote  that  "Every  spiritual 
being  has  its  own  centre  within  itself.  And  its  participation  in  the  divine 
consists  precisely  in  this  centring,  in  this  indissoluble  individuality."20 

Pascal's  counter-turn  or  topological  inversion  amounts  to  a  second 
decentring,  this  time  of  man  himself.  For  to  believe  oneself  to  be  "centred" 
means,  to  him,  to  renounce  God's  help  and  withdraw  from  his  rule  -  in 
effect,  to  repeat  the  error  of  the  Fall.  In  the  Pensées,  Pascal  has  God's  Wisdom 
say  of  man:  "Il  a  voulu  se  rendre  centre  de  lui-même  et  indépendant  de  mon 
secours.  Il  s'est  soustrait  de  ma  domination  et  s'égalent  à  moi  par  le  désir 
de  trouver  sa  félicité  en  lui-même  je  l'ai  abandonné  à  lui...."21 

A  final  difference  between  Cusanus'  and  Pascal's  deployment  of  the 
Hermetic  paradox  now  becomes  evident  The  former  is  a  foundational 
gesture,  the  latter  a  deconstructive  one.  Cusanus  writes  that  "the  precision 
of  the  quiddity  of  whatsoever  thing  is  unattainable  by  us  except  in  enigma 
or  figure."22  This  remark  is  given  substance  by  his  use  of  the  Hermetic 
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enigma,  which  provides  an  outline  of  his  application  of  the  same  methodo- 
logical principles,  the  same  dialectic  of  complicatio  and  explicatio,  to  epis- 
temology,  to  cosmology  and  to  theology.  Elsewhere  he  defines  the  mind  as 
"a  living  measure"  which  "does  everything  in  order  to  know  itself.  But  seeking 
its  measure  in  all  things,  it  finds  it  only  there  where  all  things  are  one."23 
Again,  the  nature  of  this  quest,  and  of  its  goal,  are  defined  by  the  paradox 
of  centre  and  circumference.  Pascal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly  writing  not 
only  in  opposition  to  the  Archimedean  gesture  of  Descartes'  Second 
Meditation,24  but  also  in  opposition  to  the  security  of  a  centred  self  which 
is  protected  from  vertigo  in  a  de-centred  universe  by  its  own  microcosmic 
relation  to  the  divine  centre  and  circumference,  as  well  as  by  the  grounding 
of  that  universe  in  ultimately  indivisible  elements. 

What  is  at  stake  is  a  matter  of  origins  -  or,  to  be  more  precise,  of  originary 
authority,  and  hence,  ultimately,  of  institutional  power.  The  only  privileged 
perspective  in  the  structure  of  thought  that  Cusanus  bequeathed  to  later 
Renaissance  writers  is  that  in  which  one  realizes  that  there  is  no  privileged 
perspective  -  or  rather,  that  all  are  equally  privileged,  and  thus  are  included 
in  a  unity  that  comprehends  and  transcends  them  all.  The  result  is  a 
thorough  dispersal  of  originary  authority,  or,  one  might  equally  well  say,  a 
transfer  of  such  authority  from  institutional  loci  to  the  autonomous  centred 
self.  Cusanus,  who  speaks  of  the  intellect  as  being  capax  dei,25  would  have 
agreed  with  Marsilio  Ficino  when  the  later  wrote,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Philebus,  that  "the  soul,  once  it  has  been  instructed  in  the  sciences  of  other 
things,  recovers  natural  power  and  generates  itself  in  itself.  For  it  can  fashion 
its  total  nature  in  itself  by  knowing  itself.  And  the  mind  [mens]  does  it  even 
better,  because  in  it  is  the  first  knowledge:  the  most  perfect  knowledge,  and 
therefore  the  closest  to  the  thing  known."26 

Ernst  Cassirer's  speculations  notwithstanding,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any 
specifically  Cusanian  influence  in  the  writings  of  the  Florentine 
Neoplatonists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Only  after  the  printing 
of  his  Opera  in  1514  by  Lefèvre  d'Étaples  do  clear  filiations  of  influence 
become  perceptible  -  and  then  they  lead  to  Agrippa,  to  Copernicus,  to  Bruno 
and  Kepler.  I  would  like,  nonetheless,  to  conclude  by  suggesting  that  between 
the  centre-circumference  paradox  which  so  interested  Cusanus,  and  Giovan- 
ni Pico  della  Mirandola's  understanding  of  a  still  more  common  Renais- 
sance commonplace,  the  notion  that  man  is  a  microcosm,  there  may  be  some 
connections  worth  exploring.  The  macrocosm-microcosm  analogy,  which 
expresses  in  another  manner  the  coincidence  of  maximum  and  minimum, 
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is  of  course  of  primaiy  importance  in  Cusanus'  thought;  there  is  no  need  to 
labour  its  connections  to  the  motif  of  the  infinite  sphere.27  But  it  is  in  Pico 
that  one  finds  a  clear  -  and  yet,  I  believe,  hitherto  unappreciated  -  conflation 
of  the  two. 

In  the  Second  Proem  of  his  Heptaplus,  a  sevenfold  commentary  upon  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  therefore  a  text  concerned  throughout  with  an 
explicatio  of  origins,  Pico  interprets  the  tabernacle  of  Moses  as  a  figure  of 
the  threefold  structure  of  the  geocentric  universe.  The  outer  part  of  the 
tabernacle,  open  to  the  weather,  and  containing  sacrificial  animals  (and  thus 
an  alternation  of  life  and  death)  as  well  as  men  both  holy  and  profane,  is 
an  image  of  the  sublunary  world.  Within  it  is  the  sanctuary,  with  its 
seven-branched  candelabra,  which  is  an  image  of  the  seven  planets  and  the 
celestial  world.  Inside  this  there  is  the  inner  sanctuary,  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
in  which  are  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  winged  cherubim  -  an  image 
of  the  supercelestial  world.28 

The  whole  structure  is  an  inverse  metonymy  of  the  universe.  The  outer 
part  effectively  'contains'  the  sublunary  world  which  contains  it;  and  within 
it  is  a  divinely  authorized  image  of  the  celestial  world  which  contains  the 
sublunary  world.  The  inner  sanctuary,  finally,  localizes  the  supercelestial 
world  which  contains  them  all.  The  centre  of  this  microcosmic  structure  thus 
coincides  with  the  circumference  of  the  macrocosm;  a  spatial  minimum 
coincides  with  the  spatial  maximum. 

What  this  structure  does  is  to  locate  and  enclose  a  divine  centre  which, 
according  to  the  Hermetic  paradox,  occupies  no  single  place:  in  so  doing, 
this  structure  defines  itself  as  a  centre  of  spiritual  authority  and  power  -  or 
rather,  as  the  centre  of  such  power  on  earth.  This  centre,  this  divine 
minimum-maximum,  is  accessible  to  humans  in  a  startlingly  immediate 
manner.  Pico  writes  that  the  rending,  at  the  moment  of  Christ's  death,  of 
that  veil  in  the  temple  which  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies  signified  "that 
the  approach  to  the  kingdom  of  God  now  lay  open  for  men,  the  approach 
to  God  himself,  who  flies  above  the  cheribim,  the  approach  closed  off  by 
the  laws  of  justice  from  the  beginning  because  of  the  sin  of  the  first  father."29 
What  he  means  by  this  becomes  clear  shortly  afterwards  when  he  writes  that 
there  is,  in  addition  to  the  three  worlds  imaged  by  the  tabernacle  of  Moses, 
"a  fourth  world  in  which  are  found  all  those  things  that  are  in  the  rest"30 
This  fourth  world  is  man,  the  microcosm,  of  whom  Pico  declared  in  his 
famous  Oration  that  he  is  free  either  to  degenerate  from  his  middle  state  into 
lower  forms  of  life  or  to  be  reborn  into  a  heavenly  form.  He  shall,  moreover, 
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surpass  all  beings,  even  the  angels,  "if,  happy  in  the  lot  of  no  created  thing, 
he  withdraws  into  the  centre  of  his  own  unity"  -  for  there  his  spirit  will  be 
made  "one  with  God,  in  the  solitary  darkness  of  God,  who  is  set  above  all 
things...."31 

This  transcendental  self,  which  thus  incorporates  the  beginning  and  end 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  is  also  present,  if  less  glamorously  so,  in  the  works 
of  Cusanus,  who  writes,  for  example,  that  "Sola  intellectualis  natura  habet 
in  se  principia...."32  From  here  it  is  no  great  distance  to  another  kind  of 
solitary  darkness,  that  of  the  famous  poêle  into  which  Descartes  retreated  in 
November  1619,  and  to  another  kind  of  psychological  introversion,  which 
is  also  a  search  for  a  centre  of  sorts:  "Car  de  ce  doute  universel,  comme  d'un 
point  fixe  et  immobile,  je  veux  faire  dériver  la  connaissance  de  Dieu,  celle 
de  vous-mêmes  et  enfin  celle  de  toutes  les  choses  qui  existent  dans  la 
nature."33 

At  the  end  of  his  intriguing  short  essay  on  the  same  paradox  that  I  have 
been  considering,  Jorge  Luis  Borges  wrote:  "It  may  be  that  universal  history 
is  the  history  of  the  different  intonations  given  a  handful  of  metaphors."34 
This  fine  epigram  strikes  me  as  in  certain  respects  problematic.  The  word 
"universal"  seems  to  serve  here  in  a  familiar  way  to  vaporize  those  material 
realities  that  it  is  always  the  first  concern  of  the  ideologue  to  forget  or  to 
dismiss.  And  yet  I  would  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  throughout  history  the 
appropriation  and  dissemination  of  ruling  metaphors  have  legitimized  and 
thus  helped  to  perpetuate  the  rule  of  the  few  over  many  -  or  that  the  same 
metaphors,  duly  re-shaped,  have  repeatedly  been  put  to  work  to  undo  this 
kind  of  hegemony.  Pico's  revision  of  the  Hermetic  paradox  shows  how  easily 
this  metaphor  could  acquire  implicitly  political  resonances.  And  the  succes- 
sive reworkings  of  the  paradox  that  have  been  traced  here  may  lead  us  to  a 
question  that  is  of  some  political  relevance,  if  only  within  the  disciplines 
concerned  with  textual  studies. 

The  voice  of  Divine  Wisdom  that  speaks  in  Pascal's  Pensées  to  condemn 
the  human  effort  to  find  a  centre  within  ourselves,  and  to  punish  that  effort 
by  abandoning  us  to  ourselves  in  a  universe  without  centre  or  limit,  itself 
speaks  from  a  different  kind  of  centre.  It  is  the  voice  of  what  Jacques  Derrida 
calls  "le  signifié  central,  originaire  ou  transcendantal,"  the  centre  that 
commands  the  structure,  while  at  the  same  time  escaping  from  its  struc- 
turality:  "C'est  pourquoi,  pour  une  pensée  classique  de  la  structure,  le  centre 
peut  être  dit,  paradoxalement,  dans  la  structure  et  hors  de  la  structure.  Il  est 
au  centre  de  la  totalité  et  pourtant,  puisque  le  centre  ne  lui  appartient  pas, 
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la  totalité  a  son  centre  ailleurs.  Le  centre  n'est  pas  le  centre."35  Derrida 
observes,  as  one  feature  of  that  age  that  has  witnessed  Tinvasion  struc- 
turaliste," and  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  thinking  "la  structuralité  de 
la  structure,"  an  effective  evacuation  of  this  centre,  an  absence  of  the 
transcendental  signified.  In  the  wake  of  this  enormously  influential  analysis, 
it  has  become  commonplace  to  assume  that  the  de-centring  of  any  discursive 
structure  is,  almost  by  definition,  a  subversive  act36  But  if  a  centred  structure 
implies  a  concentration  of  power,  whether  spiritual  or  institutional,  does  its 
de-centring  imply  the  dispersal  of  this  power,  or  rather  simply  its  translation 
into  unfamiliar  modes,  its  occultation? 
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When  R.S.  White  begins  one  of  his  final  sentences  with  the  urgent  plea  that  "The 
tired  impasse  into  which  contemporary  Shakespearean  criticism  has  been  led  by  its 
constant  insistence  upon  the  old  questions  (Hamlet's  'madness,'  Lear's  'resurrection,' 
Othello's  'jealousy,'  and  so  on)  should  be  rejected  in  favour  of  a  fresher,  more  relevant 
approach"  (p.  132),  we  might  momentarily  imagine  ourselves  within  earshot  of  a  New 
Historicist  or  otherwise  postmodern  Voice  in  the  (supposed)  Wilderness.  If  so,  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence,  which  expresses  a  longing  for  "immediate,  human 
touchstones  for  evaluating  and  understanding  the  plays"  (ibid),  quickly  jolts  us  back 
into  the  real  world  of  White's  thinking  -  a  world  whose  assumptions  are  radically, 
unabashedly,  and  above  all  innocently,  those  of  liberal  humanism.  This  is  merely  the 
last  of  many  similar  dislocations  to  which  a  reader  is  liable  to  be  subjected  if  he  or 
she  sets  this  work,  as  its  author  does  not,  against  the  full  background  of  the  current 
critical  scene. 

In  its  own  way,  White's  campaign  is  as  political,  as  passionate,  as  subversive,  as 
those  of  many  postmodernists.  Like  them,  he  refuses  to  see  texts  as  detached  from 
social  and  moral  contexts.  His  antagonists  overlap  with  theirs  -  Leavis,  Eliot  -  as  do 
his  concerns:  the  marginalized,  the  silenced,  women.  White  even  cites  Jonathan 
Dollimore's  Radical  Tragedy  (1983)  and  a  collection  of  feminist  essays  (The  Woman's 
Part,  ed  C.  R.  S.  Lenz  et  al  [1980])  as  indications  that  criticism  is  moving  in  his 
direction  (p.  140).  But  what  contrasting  perceptions  of  the  struggle!  The  postmodernist 
typically  places  the  humanist  concept  of  the  individual  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
oppressive  ideologies  that  need  deconstructing.  White,  on  the  other  hand,  quixotically 
donning  the  whole  armour  of  liberal-humanist  hero,  aims  to  cut  through  a  tangled 
skein  of  modern  approaches  judged  to  be  insufficiently  liberal  and  humanistic: 
oblivious  of  le  non  du  père,  he  hacks  away  at  a  Gordian  Not  at  least  partly  of  his 
own  tying. 

White's  moral  position  is  solid  and  simple:  he  deplores  suffering,  especially  when 
it  is  undeserved.  For  him,  Lavinia,  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  and  Cordelia  occupy, 
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through  their  emotional  impact  on  the  audience,  the  tragic  centres  of  their  respective 
plays.  Thus  he  finds  it,  not  merely  misguided,  but  culpably  unjust,  that  a  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  trials  of  the  "great  man"  has  tended  to  marginalize  such  characters  - 
sometimes  by  impugning  their  innocence  and  so  "demeaning"  (p.  120)  their  roles.  If 
we  find  this  attitude  more  convincing  as  a  response  to  life  than  to  literature,  White 
is  unwilling  to  grant  us  this  distinction.  Rejecting  New  Critical  notions  of  textual 
self-sufficiency,  as  well  as  what  he  sees  as  a  modern  "realism"  based  on  nineteenth- 
century  capitalist  doctrines  and  sanctioning  survival  of  the  fittest  characters,  he 
reverts  to  earlier  assumptions  about  the  morally  educative  function  of  art.  Shakes- 
peare set  out  to  teach  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  innocent  victims 
are  the  key  to  his  strategy. 

Not  that  this  strategy  is  always  effective.  Apart  from  the  pernicious  obfuscations 
of  critics,  Shakespeare  himself  is  sometimes  at  fault  (for  instance  in  Macbeth,  Richard 
III,  and  King  John)  for  "not  sufficiently  stressing  innocence,  allowing  evil  too  great 
a  power  over  our  minds  to  be  counteracted"  (p.  96).  In  such  cases,  our  moral  faculties 
need  to  be  kept  at  a  higher  pitch  of  sensitivity:  "We  should  be  on  our  guard  against 
being  deceived  and  decoyed  by  the  skilled  rhetoric  of  the  people  of  'force'  in  plays, 
for  to  succumb  would  be  to  deny  the  moral  design  in  which  the  existence  of  innocent 
victims  is  of  crucial  importance"  (p.  45).  The  circularity  of  the  argument  is  here 
painfully  evident  -  exactly  whose  "design"  are  we  thus  duty-bound  to  support?  So  is 
the  dependence  on  a  transhistorical  audience,  spanning  Shakespeare's  time  and  ours, 
for  whom  White's  own  values  are  universal  common  sense  down  to  their  twentieth- 
century  toes:  the  proxy  fighting  of  "superpowers"  (p.  53)  is  anticipated  in  King  John, 
where  the  King  also  reveals  "true  indifference  to  the  sanctity  of  individual  human 
life"  (p.  60);  Titus  Andronicus  displays  "the  humanist  [sic]  attitude  towards  hunting  as 
a  brutal  activity"  (p.  30).  Even  White's  only  real  excursion  into  Renaissance  ideology, 
when  he  considers  Original  Sin  (pp.  130-31),  trails  off  into  a  highly  subjective  revision 
of  the  doctrine  -  largely  based,  it  seems,  on  modern  theologians  -  in  order  to 
accommodate  his  own  idea  of  "innocence." 

What  gives  most  concern  is  not  anachronism  per  se,  but  rather  the  fluency  with 
which  the  author  speaks  his  single  language  as  he  ranges  in  and  out  of  literature 
and  over  the  centuries,  holding  one-sided  conversations  not  only  with  Shakespeare 
but  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Keats,  Shelley,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  Dylan  Thomas,  as  if  all 
were  gathered  for  an  evening  of  issues-discussion  over  date-squares  and  herbal  tea. 
Certainly,  he  is  on  safe  ground  in  claiming  that  "throughout  history  there  have  been 
some  people  able  to  see  and  analyze  the  injustices  and  hypocrisies  of  their  own 
societies"  (p.  24).  New  Historicism  itself  assumes  the  existence  of  some  moral 
common  ground.  Nor  is  it  yet  impossible  to  discuss  characters  in  traditional  mimetic 
terms,  despite  recent  claims  (for  example  by  Catherine  Belsey  in  The  Subject  of  Tragedy 
[1985])  that  the  very  concept  of  the  "self  is  a  post-Renaissance  fabrication.  But  White 
owes  both  his  readers  and  his  own  argument  far  more  rigorous  attention  to 
boundaries  and  distinctions.  People  need  not  be  "subjects,"  but,  as  undergraduates 
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often  need  to  be  reminded,  characters  are  not  "people,"  and  they  do  not  have  lives 
outside  their  texts  -  one  simply  cannot  say,  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  victims,  that 
"their  state  of  mind  may  well  be  analogous  to  Lucrece's,  although  we  are  not  let  into 
the  secret  of  their  feelings"  (p.  39). 

Still,  much  intellectual  recklessness  might  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  incisive  and 
original  readings.  By  decentring  the  hero  of  the  "dominant  plot"  in  favour  of  the 
victimization  typically  presented  in  an  "inset  plot,"  White  purports  to  open  up  a  text 
"as  a  presentation  of  ideas,  conflicts  and  moral  predicaments"  (p.  1 14).  In  practice, 
his  ethical  grid  works  against  such  openness  by  re-compartmentalizing  textual 
elements  in  terms  of  a  binary  opposition:  "innocent  victim,"  "guilty  society." 
Distortions  abound  in  aid  of  this  dichotomy:  Tarquin  is  implicitly  treated  as  a 
representative  of  his  society,  not  as  a  violator  of  its  codes;  Aarons's  ("innocent")  child 
is  apparently  killed  off  (the  syntax  is  ambiguous  [p.  27]),  while  the  surviving  Lucius 
is  said  to  show  himself  "just  as  brutal  and  vindictive  as  anybody"  (ibid)  by  his 
unforgiving  attitude  towards  the  villains;  Malcolm's  feigned  self-accusations  are 
taken  at  face  value  (p.  51);  Iago's  impending  punishment  is  ignored  ("the  worst  thing 
...  is  that  he  survives  [sic]"  [p.  94]).  White's  own  concept  of  the  heroic  appears  to  be 
as  exclusive  as  those  of  the  critics  he  attacks:  Hamlet  dies  as  a  social  reformer, 
wanting  his  story  told  "in  a  way  that  might  lead  to  a  measure  of  change  in  the 
attitudes  of  others"  (p.  62).  The  author  is  not  nearly  conscious  enough  of  his 
responsibility  to  make  a  case  for  disputable  readings. 

Clearly,  he  is  preoccupied  with  the  only  case  that  matters  to  him:  the  case  for  his 
innocent  victims.  Yet  it  is  hardly  as  if  White  transcends  the  "old  questions"  whose 
grip  on  Shakespeareans  he  so  laments.  He  can  regularly  be  found  on  the  idealistic 
side  of  well-worn  problematic  issues:  Hamlet's  "I  lov'd  Ophelia  ..."  is  pure 
"spontaneous  emotion"  (p.  74);  Lear's  reconciliation  with  Cordelia  involves  a  perfect 
communication  "breaking  through  all  the  barriers  that  the  misuse  of  words  has 
placed  between  people"  (p.  107).  In  fact,  White  spends  so  much  of  his  time  dealing 
with  familiar  aspects  of  the  plays  that  the  victims  are  once  again  short-changed. 
Merely  to  insist  on  their  sufferings  and  to  champion  their  innocence,  as  he  does  with 
what  must  be  termed,  I  am  afraid,  overkill,  is  not  to  reread  the  texts  from  a  new 
perspective.  There  is  a  lost  opportunity  here,  whose  scope  we  glimpse  occasionally 
in  some  truly  illuminating  passages  -  for  instance,  on  the  "ballad  world"  in  Ophelia's 
songs  (pp.  70-73). 

As  for  the  impact  he  hopes  to  have  on  the  critical  scene,  White  surely  dooms 
himself  with  the  first  word  of  the  title:  the  author's  liberal-humanist  orientation  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  his  commitment  to  "innocence."  In  his  "After 
Thoughts,"  White  raises  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  concept  of  injustice,  which  he 
feels  must  depend  upon  an  audience's  "imaginative  awareness"  of  an  individual's 
suffering,  in  contrast  with  justice,  a  collective  value  which  may  be  considered 
"rational,  reasonable,  and  utilitarian"  (p.  113).  The  appeal  to  subjective  responses, 
the  elevation  of  the  individual  above  the  social,  most  basically  the  value  placed  on 
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an  essentialist  self  -  these  qualify,  in  the  contemporary  climate,  as  innocent  indeed 
and  themselves  invite  victimization.  The  tribunal  of  the  new  orthodoxies  is  bound 
to  condemn  White  precisely  in  the  name  of  social  justice.  As  much  as  one  might 
prefer  to  live  in  the  world  he  dreams  of,  rather  than  in  a  world  purged  by  firing 
squad,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  humane  outlook,  however  militant,  is  not  the 
stuff  to  make  -  or  break  -  revolutions,  either  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination  or  in 
any  other. 

RICHARD  HILLMAN,  York  University 
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With  the  publication  in  1986  of  the  dramatic  records  of  Cumberland,  Westmor- 
land, Gloucestershire  (ed.  Audrey  Douglas  and  Peter  Greenfield),  and  Devon,  the 
Records  of  Early  English  Drama  project  has  finally  moved  into  the  shires,  where 
the  distinct  cultural  landscape  of  villages,  manors,  monasteries  and  gentry  house- 
holds promises  new  perspectives  on  the  dramatic  activities  of  the  late-medieval  and 
early-modern  periods  to  supplement  those  already  provided  by  the  great  provincial 
cities  (York,  Chester,  Coventry,  Newcastle  and  Norwich)  to  which  earlier  REED 
volumes  have  been  devoted.  Against  this  background,  in  contrast,  say,  to  the  material 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  which  John  Wasson  edited  earlier  for  the  Malone  Society 
(Collections,  XI,  1980/1),  Devon  is  something  of  a  disappointment,  however,  for  the 
best  preserved  and  most  informative  Devon  records,  mainly  in  the  form  of  corpora- 
tion Receivers'  accounts,  are  those  of  the  larger  boroughs  (Barnstable,  Dartmouth, 
Exeter,  and  Plymouth),  where  we  are  on  the  well-trodden  ground  of  Corpus  Christi 
pageants  and  plays,  Midsummer  watches,  city  waits,  and  payments  to  visiting 
minstrels,  bearwards  and  players  (as  ever  for  unspecified  plays).  Out  in  the  country, 
record-attrition  has  been  extensive,  verging  on  the  wholesale:  while  relevant  material 
survives  for  half  of  the  county's  boroughs,  the  corresponding  figure  for  parishes  is 
10%;  the  financial  accounts  of  Devon's  ten  abbeys  provide  but  one  item  (a  payment 
to  a  boy  bishop),  those  of  the  resident  gentry  and  nobility,  none.  Enough  remains  to 
make  the  "locating,  transcribing  and  publishing"  of  the  Devon  material  a  massive 
scholarly  achievement,  but  there  is  an  understandable  note  of  frustration  in  John 
Wasson's  highly  pertinent  remarks  (pp.  xxvii-xxviii)  on  how  limited  (in  relation  to 
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what  once  existed)  and  how  potentially  misleading  (in  relation  to  what  really 
happened)  these  records  are. 

Disappointment  is  particularly  acute  with  regard  to  folk  drama,  whose  historical 
significance,  John  Wasson  has  frequently  claimed  elsewhere,  is  likely  to  be  enhanced 
by  the  current  work  on  early  English  dramatic  records.  There  is  little  sign  of  this  in 
the  pre- 1642  Devon  material,  which  contains  no  explicit  references  to  mummers  or 
mummings  or  to  any  activity  that  could  plausibly  be  construed  as  involving  the  kind 
of  action  characteristic  of  the  recent  mummers'  plays,  and  an  account  written  in 
Exeter  in  1737  remains  the  earliest  known  description  in  both  Devon  and  England 
as  a  whole  of  this  particular  variety  of  folk  drama. 

In  the  case  of  the  quite  distinct  tradition  of  Robin  Hood  plays,  usually  associated 
with  parish  Whitsun  ales,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  from  the  medieval  period, 
and  Devon  usefully  extends  it,  although  again  not  to  the  degree  anticipated.  In  an 
earlier  account  of  the  Devon  records,  Wasson  unguardedly  suggested  that  "Nearly 
every  parish  seems  to  have  had  one"  (METhy  22  (1980),  67),  but  this  was  evidently 
premature:  among  the  45  parishes  from  which  records  survive,  only  eight  report 
activities  involving  a  Robin  (or  Robert)  Hood  figure.  And  as  Wasson  now  appreciates, 
such  references  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  performance  of  a  dramatic  "Robin  Hood 
Play"  of  the  kind  preserved  in  Trinity  College  Cambridge  MS  R2.64  ("Robin  Hood 
and  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham")  or  printed  by  Copland  in  c.1560  ("Robin  Hood  and 
the  Friar";  "Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter").  The  Robin  Hoods,  Little  Johns  and  other 
"Hoodsmen"  recorded  by  the  parish  documents  are  essentially  the  managers  of 
fund-raising  ventures,  in  pursuance  of  which  they  may  perambulate  the  neighbour- 
hood in  a  "gathering"  to  solicit  contributions  or  to  publicize  an  ensuing  ale.  In  the 
course  of  their  tours,  the  gatherers  (doubtless  wearing  the  greenwood  costumes  also 
recorded  in  the  accounts),  or  an  accompanying  set  of  morris-dancers,  may  have  put 
on  some  kind  of  a  show  to  prompt  generosity  or  to  attract  attention,  rather  in  the 
manner  of  the  "banns"  that  advertized  performances  of  a  number  of  surviving 
medieval  plays.  A  fully-fledged  play,  however,  would  more  likely  feature  as  a 
supplementary  attraction  at  the  ale  itself,  and  need  not  necessarily  have  been  a 
dramatization  of  a  Robin  Hood  tale;  there  are  hints  from  East  Anglia  that  morality 
plays  might  be  offered  under  such  festive  auspices,  and  one  Devon  source  (see  below) 
suggests  the  presence  of  travelling  players.  There  are  few  convincing  indications  in 
the  Devon  parish  accounts  of  dramatic  Robin  Hood  Plays.  The  "Roberte  Hoodes 
Howse"  for  which  the  Churchwardens  of  St  Swithin's,  Woodbury,  provided  25  yards 
of  canvas  in  1576-7  (p.  285)  was  presumably  the  temporary  hall  or  "bowery"  in  and 
around  which  the  fest  was  held,  and  would  qualify  as  a  "Playing  Place"  (p.  xxv)  only 
to  the  extent  that  a  play  was  indeed  performed  within  it  At  Chudleigh  in  1561  nine 
coats  were  provided,  one  for  "the  Hood,"  one  for  "the  vyce,"  and  seven  unspecified 
(p.  57),  but,  rather  than  recording  the  costumes  for  a  "play"  with  "nine  actors"  (p. 
xxxv),  this  may  represent  the  equipping  of  a  gathering  team  comprising  Robin  Hood, 
Little  John  (also  mentioned  at  Chudleigh),  the  Vice,  and  six  morris  dancers.   As 
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Wasson  notes,  the  Vice  has  a  history  independent  of  morality  plays,  and  he  probably 
functions  here  as  the  equivalent  of  a  morris  Fool,  perhaps  a  grotesque  with  a  striking 
mask;  Thomas  Tusser  referred  at  about  this  time  to  "a  vice  in  a  game"  with  a  "face 
made  of  brasse"  (Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  ch.  53).  Most  intriguing  are 
the  silver  arrows  that  feature  at  Chagford  in  1587-8  (p.  56)  and  St  John's  Bow,  Exeter, 
in  1507-8  (p.  118).  This  suggests  a  property  for  a  play,  as  Wasson  suggests  (p.  xxvi), 
but  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  (p.  444)  that  "the  prize  for  the  winner  of  the  archery 
contest  at  the  climax  of  the  Robin  Hood  play  was  usually  a  silver  arrow,"  unless 
Wasson  is  thinking  of  a  real  archery  contest  occurring  during  the  festival  quite  distinct 
from  one  in  the  plot  of  a  dramatic  play.  The  record,  not  included  here,  of  the  purchase 
in  1559  of  three  bows  and  three  sheaves  of  arrows  may  suggest  that  such  contests 
did  occur  at  Chagford  (see  John  Wiles,  The  Early  Plays  of  Robin  Hood,  p.  32).  There 
is  no  archery-contest  and  prize-giving  in  any  of  the  three  extant  Robin  Hood  plays 
mentioned  above,  but  a  dramatic  rather  than  a  real  contest  is  implied  by  the  Exeter 
reference  to  "the  repair  of  St  Edmund  the  martyr's  arrow  for  Robin  Hood,"  which 
I  take  to  mean  that  a  property  formerly  used  in  a  holy  legend  play  on  the  martyrdom 
of  St  Edmund  (tied  to  an  oak  and  riddled  with  arrows  by  marauding  Vikings)  is 
being  transferred  to  a  new  play.  Indeed,  the  item  is  so  specific  that  it  may  permit 
identification  of  the  particular  ballad  dramatized  for  the  plays  at  Chagford  and 
Exeter  -  most  likely  "A  Gest  of  Robyn  Hode"  (or  whatever  source  lies  behind  its  fifth 
"fytte"),  appropriately  one  of  the  few  Robin  Hood  ballads  recorded  as  early  as  these 
Devon  references  (Child,  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  No.  1 17,  sts.  282-295). 

In  its  coverage  of  the  Devon  records,  this  collection  has  one  rather  puzzling 
omission,  and  one  glaringly  obvious.  Puzzling  is  the  absence  of  an  account,  reported 
in  Mildred  Campbell's  The  English  Yeoman  under  Elizabeth  and  the  Early  Stuarts 
(London,  1960),  pp.  300-301,  of  a  yeoman  of  Cheriton  Fitzpane  taking  his  fife  to 
Plymouth  on  May  Day  in  1600  and  together  with  an  old  man  who  "sounded  the 
drum"  providing  music  for  the  company  that  "went  about  with  May  games"  -  a  small 
but  useful  sidelight  on  the  official  picture  of  the  Plymouth  May-games  in  the 
Receiver's  Accounts.  Campbell  cites  the  "Devon  Sessions  Rolls,  Depositions"  (1601), 
a  class  of  document  (distinct  from  the  Quarter  Sessions  Order  Books  which  are 
covered,  pp.  lviii-lix)  to  which  Wasson  makes  no  reference. 

The  glaring  omission  is,  of  course,  the  poetry  of  Robert  Herrick,  who  was  resident 
at  Dean  Prior  from  1629  onwards,  and  much  of  whose  poetry  in  celebration  of 
"Maypoles,  hock  carts,  wassails,  wakes"  must  have  been  written  prior  to  the 
publication  of  Hesperides  in  1648.  This  is  evidently  deliberate,  although  REED 
volumes  do  encompass  literary  sources:  here,  for  example,  an  Exeter  Assize  Sermon, 
an  extract  from  John  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon  (1701),  and,  inevitably,  a  report  from 
Henry  Burton's  Divine  Tragedy  of  yet  another  sabbath-breaker  divinely  chastised  for 
fetching  home  a  maypole.  Despite  their  light  classical  covering  and  their  obvious 
idealizations,  Herrick's  poems  have  been  shown  to  be  closely  involved  with  both 
essentially  English  customary  observances  and  the  contemporary  controversies  about 
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them,  and  they  can  with  as  much  assurance  as  is  ever  possible  with  lyric  poetry  be 
associated  with  a  specific  regional  society  and  tradition.  Readers  might  therefore 
have  been  reminded  that  "Corinna,"  "The  Hock-cart,"  The  Maypole,"  The  Wake," 
Twelfe-night,"  "A  New-Yeares  gift,"  The  Wassaile,"  etc.  offer  a  vital  supplement  to 
the  more  official  records  of  dramatic  or  semi-dramatic  ceremony  and  custom. 
Lamenting  that  churchwardens  rarely  report  in  their  accounts  whether  entertain- 
ments were  provided  at  Whitsun  church  ales,  Wasson  confesses  (p.  lxi)  "a  strong 
temptation  to  assume"  that  this  was  the  case  precisely  at  Dean  Prior,  but  has  deleted 
the  entry  "in  the  absence  of  any  evidence."  Yet  the  local  incumbent  was  both 
informative  and  specific  on  what  he  expected  on  such  an  occasion: 

Morris-dancers  thou  shalt  see, 

Marian  too  in  Pagentrie; 

And  a  Mimick  to  devise 

Many  grinning  properties. 

Players  there  will  be,  and  those 

Base  in  action  as  in  clothes; 

Yet  with  strutting  they  will  please 

The  incurious  Villages  ("The  Wake,"  1 1.7-13) 

A  "Wake"  is  perhaps  more  usually  the  church's  dedication-feast  -  at  this  time  by 
statute  held  in  September  -  but  here  in  the  South  they  were  more  usually  called 
"Revels,"  and  the  references  to  "(Maid)  Marian"  and  the  Morris-dancers  make  it 
extremely  probable  Herrick  is  describing  a  Whitsun  Ale.  The  inclusion  of  an 
apparently  separate  show  by  "Players,"  whose  "strutting"  suggests  a  stage-play,  may 
explain  many  of  the  undated  payments  to  travelling  companies  that  Wasson  rightly 
notes  as  an  interesting  feature  of  parish  accounts. 

Whatever  its  intrinsic  value,  this  minor  instance  is  a  useful  reminder  that  the 
individual  REED  volume,  and  indeed  the  project  as  a  whole,  is  but  one  contribution 
to  the  reconstruction  of  early  English  dramatic  activities,  which  will  ultimately  require 
the  coordination  of  evidence  from  a  variety  of  both  places  and  sources.  A  glimpse 
into  this  kind  of  future  is  provided  by  Ian  Lancashire's  "Chronological  Topography," 
which  offers  a  systematic  survey  of  all  the  available  dramatic  texts  and  records  of 
Britain  prior  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  I,  including  items  from  some  as-yet-un- 
published REED  volumes.  The  material  is  presented  in  two  substantial  sequences, 
a  "Chronological  List  of  Dramatic  Texts"  (190  items,  including  fragments),  and  a  set 
of  Topographical  Lists  of  Dramatic  Records"  (1720  entries  including  "doubtful" 
items)  from  nearly  400  locations,  with  access  facilitated  by  accompanying  indexes 
of  playing  companies  identified  by  both  place  (Appendix  IA)  and  patron  (Appendix 
IB),  playwrights  (Appendix  II),  playing-places  (Appendix  III)  and  years  (Appendix 
IV),  in  addition  to  a  comprehensive  General  Index. 

Dramatic  Texts  and  Records  of  Britain  is  a  revolutionary  research  tool,  which,  while 
certainly  revealing  what  Lancashire  characterizes  as  the  "intense,  varied,  and 
widespread  dramatic  activity  in  these  island  kingdoms"  (p.  ix),  also  makes  the 
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material  seem  suddenly  quite  finite  and  manageable;  unquantifiable  but  certainly 
substantial  time  and  effort  can  now  be  saved  in  determining  what  is  available  for 
any  one  genre,  company,  community  or  institution,  and  whether  a  particular  record 
that  comes  to  hand  has  been  previously  recorded.  This  value  is  qualified  only  by  the 
explicitly  limited  aims  of  the  survey  (specifically  in  relation  to  the  REED  survey), 
which  is  intended  to  be  complete  only  up  to  1558,  and  which  excludes  records  of 
"minstrelsy,  church  ales,  tournaments,  boy  bishop  or  St  Nicholas  ceremonies,  lords 
of  misrule,  kings  and  queen  of  the  May,  summer  lords  and  ladies,  animal  wards, 
and  other  miscellaneous  entertainers,  except  where  these  may  be  related  to  a  play 
or  show"  (p.  xxxv). 

Both  restrictions  are  reasonable  enough  if  the  survey  is  to  be  kept  within  reasonable 
physical  limits,  but  each  involves  difficulty  in  interpretation  and/or  application. 
Chronologically,  the  survey  comes  to  an  oddly  stumbling  close,  the  lists  of  both  Texts 
and  Records  including  items  later  than  1558  if  they  concern  the  kind  of  play 
"traditionally  of  interest  to  students  of  Medieval  and  early  Tudor  drama"  (p.  xxxiv), 
largley  scriptural  plays,  moral  interludes,  and  Robin  Hood  plays,  or  what  Lancashire 
disturbingly  calls  "survivals"  of  these  types.  This  may  indeed  be  of  some  use  to 
medievalists  but  nonetheless  perpetuates  the  notion,  which  the  REED  project  has 
done  much  to  discredit,  that  certain  types  of  dramatic  activity  belong  essentially  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  others  to  the  Renaissance  or  the  sixteenth  century.  The  post-1558 
material  included  must  inevitably  be  selective  (most  theatre  historians  consider  the 
mummers'  plays  to  be  "medieval")  and  based  on  criteria  that  defy  precise  formula- 
tion; a  clean  break  in  1558  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the  rigorously 
systematic  quality  of  the  compilation. 

The  problem  of  distinguishing  between  the  dramatic  and  the  non-dramatic  defies 
resolution  for  a  period  when  the  activities  we  now  isolate  as  drama  were  integral 
parts  of  worship,  education,  entertainment  and  recreation  -  to  this  extent  the  whole 
topic  of  "medieval  theatre"  is  artificial  and  ahistorical  -  and  it  would  be  ungrateful 
to  criticize  the  omission  or  retention  of  any  particular  item  or  class  of  activity, 
although  an  intriguing  decision  is  the  inclusion  of  records  of  the  ownership  of 
classical  play  texts,  which  do  not  in  themselves  document  performance;  this  may 
herald  an  attempt,  hinted  at  in  Lancashire's  Introduction  (pp.  xiii-xiv),  at  the 
rehabilitation  of  classical  tragedy  and  comedy  as  a  "factor  in  the  genesis  of  early 
British  drama." 

Both  this  compilation  and  the  study  of  medieval  drama  as  a  whole  would,  however, 
benefit  from  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  disunity  of  medieval  drama,  of  the  existence, 
in  the  words  of  George  Kemodle,  of  several  (not  necessarily  seven)  "theatres  in  one 
social  structure."  Ian  Lancashire's  introductory  "Brief  History"  acknowledges  the 
current  preference  of  drama  historians  "to  treat  the  beginnings  of  the  various 
play-types  separately"  (p.  xii,  emphasis  supplied),  but  declines  to  extend  this  insight 
into  the  narration  of  their  historical  development,  with  the  result  that  the  survey 
combines  a  steady  century-by-century  advance  with  awkward  sideways  jumps 
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between  academic,  community,  household  and  professional  traditions.  Correspond- 
ing awkwardness  attends  the  use  of  the  Topographical  List  of  Dramatic  Records, 
which  organizes  the  entries  strictly  in  terms  of  location  and  of  chronology  within 
the  single  location.  While  it  would  have  been  both  confusing  and  tendentious  to 
classify  the  material  on  the  basis  of  genre,  there  might  be  a  case  in  terms  of  both 
practicality  and  historical  appropriateness  for  supplementing  or  even  on  occasion 
replacing  the  topographical  and  chronological  arrangement  of  the  items  by  the 
institutional  auspices  of  the  documents  concerned,  bringing  together  entries  from, 
say,  civic  records  which,  for  example,  at  Cambridge  are  dispersed  among  (and 
unrelated  to)  university  and  college  sources,  and  in  London  among  records  of  court 
revels.  In  some  instances,  there  may  be  justification  for  replacing  the  topographical 
by  an  institutional  framework,  for  example,  conglomerating  records  of  dramatic 
activity  at  the  royal  court  independently  of  the  precise  geographical  location  of  the 
palace  at  which  they  occurred.  Establishing  a  chronological  or  topographical  picture 
from  this  institutional  arrangement  would  probably  be  less  difficult  than  the  reverse. 
A  final  deliberate  limitation  to  the  compilation  is  Lancashire's  aim  only  "to  collect 
systematically  the  known  historical  evidence;  the  task  of  providing  the  interpretation 
necessary  to  make  of  it  a  proper  history  has  mainly  had  to  be  left  to  others"  (p.  x). 
The  qualifying  "mainly"  refers  not  only  to  the  perceptive  historical  review  prefacing 
the  lists  but  to  the  fact  that  happily  Lancashire  has  on  occasion  failed  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  accompany  the  bare  records  with  some  interpretative  commentary, 
particularly  with  the  regard  to  the  vital  business  of  matching  the  dramatic  texts 
registered  in  the  first  list  with  the  records  of  dramatic  activity  registered  in  the  second. 
It  is  useful,  for  example,  to  be  reminded  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by 
Lancashire  and  others  on  specific  household  auspices  for  particular  interludes  (e.g. 
Occupation  and  Idleness,  Wisdom,  Mundus  et  Infans,  Youth  and  Hick  Scorner),  or  on 
the  possible  home  of  the  N-Town  Cycle,  and  to  be  able  at  once  to  determine  what 
records  are  available  of  dramatic  activities  at  the  households  and  communities 
concerned.  This  is  perhaps,  however,  an  odd  place  to  offer  a  new  theory  on  such  a 
complex  problem  as  the  original  auspices  of  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  which  is 
tentatively  identified  (p.  169,  item  857;  and  cf.  Introduction,  p.  xvi)  with  the  lost 
Lincoln  Pater  Noster  play,  there  being  understandably  "no  room"  to  argue  and 
document  the  identification  within  a  brief  entry.  And  in  this  instance  a 
"topographical"  perspective  may  not  be  the  most  appropriate;  as  in  the  parallel  case 
of  the  N-town  plays,  the  failure  of  the  banns  to  specify  the  place  of  performance  at 
the  same  time  as  they  indicate  it  was  to  be  specified,  does  not  mean  the  plays  were 
performed  by  the  mammoth  travelling  company  sometimes  envisaged,  but  nor  does 
it  mean  these  texts  were  linked  to  a  single  location.  They  would  function  very  well 
in  the  stock  of  play  texts  offered  by  a  "property  player"  to  a  community  that  employed 
him  to  produce  plays,  in  the  kind  of  fund-raising  venture  familiar  from  Chelmsford, 
after  which  he  would  go  on  to  offer  them  elsewhere.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  interaction 
between  the  talents  of  the  itinerant  professionals  (producers,  actors,  minstrels, 
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showmen)  and  the  customary  auspices  provided  by  local  communities  (as  also 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  players  at  Herrick's  Wake),  is  one  of  the  many  potentially 
fruitful  areas  in  medieval  theatre  studies  whose  exploration  is  decisively  facilitated 
by  these  two  significant  publications. 

THOMAS  PET1TIT,  Odense  University 


Robin  Headlam  Wells.  Shakespeare,  Politics  and  the  State.  Context  and 
Commentary  Series.  London:  Macmillan,  1986.  Pp.  174.  Cloth  $29.95;  paper 
$9.95  (US.). 

In  part,  this  book  sets  out  to  counter  the  influence  of  the  last  generation  of 
Shakespeare  critics,  especially  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard.  However,  if  I  were  compelled  to 
choose  between  Tillyard's  Shakespeare's  History  Plays  and  Robin  Headlam  Wells's 
Shakespeare,  Politics  and  the  State  as  a  way  of  introducing  students  to  the  "political" 
Shakespeare,  I  would  certainly  adopt  the  former.  For  all  the  limitations  time  has 
visited  on  it  and  in  spite  of  its  arch-conservatism  and  dogmatism,  Tillyard's  book 
has  nevertheless  one  telling  advantage  over  Wells's:  Shakespeare's  History  Plays  takes 
Shakespearean  politics  seriously;  Shakespeare,  Politics  and  the  State  does  not 

The  "Context  and  Commentary"  series  is  directed  towards  undergraduate  students; 
the  general  editor  of  the  series  recommends  the  benefits  of  an  approach  that  seeks 
"to  intermingle  history  and  literature  in  the  conviction  that  the  study  of  each  is 
enhanced  thereby"  (ix);  the  volumes  are  sturdily  produced,  reasonably  priced,  and 
nicely  illustrated  (this  one  with  six  black-and-white  plates).  This  volume  is  sensibly 
divided  into  topical  chapters,  each  devoted  to  an  important  issue  in  the  political 
debates  of  the  Elizabethan  age  -  "Civilisation  and  the  Debate  on  Human  Nature," 
"Forms  of  Government,"  'The  Just  Ruler,"  "Rebellion,"  "Providence  and  History," 
and  "Natural  Law."  The  book's  agenda  has  to  a  degree  been  set  by  the  Tillyardian 
approach  that  Wells  is  criticizing,  but  the  division  is  thoughtful  and  clear  and  will 
help  students  organize  their  own  thoughts.  Most  of  the  quotations  derive  from 
political  thinkers  such  as  Jean  Bodin,  Thomas  Starkey,  Justus  Lipsius,  Erasmus, 
Hooker,  and  James  I.  Machiavelli  and  Montaigne  are  under-represented,  and  Bacon 
does  not  even  get  a  mention.  Very  few  quotations  are  from  literary  works  outside 
Shakespeare.  The  quotations  are  very  often  interesting  in  themselves,  but  it  is  seldom 
apparent  precisely  how  we  are  to  use  them  in  order  to  enhance  our  understanding 
of  Shakespeare.  Some  quotations  are  inapposite  and  misleading:  Gaspar  Contarini's 
praise  of  the  Venetian  constitution  is  made  to  suggest  a  large-scale  parallel  between 
Othello's  (apparently)  two-sided  nature  on  the  one  hand  and  the  conflict  between 
Venice  and  the  Turks  on  the  other  "While  Othello  struggles  to  control  the  darker 
side  of  his  nature  the  same  battle  between  civilisation  and  unreason  is  enacted  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  war  between  Venice  and  the  Turks"  (58).  In  another  chapter, 
Thomas  Starkey's  radical  suggestion  that  Parliament  be  entitled  to  seize  rule  in  the 
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event  of  royal  misbehaviour  is  set  beside  the  new  Henry  Vs  moving  renunciation  of 
his  former  wildness  (66-67). 

Part  of  the  problem  might  lie  in  the  design  of  the  series.  In  this  volume,  "context" 
-  the  long  quotations  from  various  works  of  contemporary  with  Shakespeare  - 
outweighs  "commentary"  -  the  author's  explanations  of  the  relationships  between 
texts  -  by  about  three  or  four  to  one.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  impossible  for  the  author 
to  formulate  any  kind  of  sustained  argument  or  exposition.  The  text  is  distressingly 
uneven,  transitions  are  either  abrupt  or  non-existent,  and  chapter-conclusions  seem 
to  come  out  of  nowhere. 

The  Shakespeare  evoked  in  this  book  is  too  wishy-washy  to  be  in  any  way  engaging. 
Henry  V,  for  example,  is  neither  a  tyrant  nor  a  Christian  king  (or  perhaps  not):  "Must 
we  then  assume  that  Shakespeare  is  writing  with  sustained  and  bitter  irony  in  his 
portrayal  of  Henry....The  answer  is  probably  no:  the  overall  tone  of  the  play  does 
not  support  such  a  view.  What  is  clear,  however,  from  a  study  of  the  historical  context 
in  which  plays  like  Henry  F  were  written  is  the  complexity  of  Shakespeare's  response 
to  political  questions.  Above  all  he  is  a  relentless  critic  of  sentimental  self-deception. 
Henry  V  contains  some  wonderfully  stirring  rhetoric;  but  the  play  does  not  allow  us 
to  forget  the  cruel  and  sometimes  futile  realities  of  war"  (77).  Here  either  the  author 
must  make  up  his  mind  between  the  two  conventional  views  of  Shakespeare's  Henry 
V  or  he  must  try  to  explain  what  artistic  and  political  conditions  compelled 
Shakespeare  to  be  so  Janus-faced  in  his  depiction  of  Henry  V. 

On  the  whole,  the  Shakespeare  who  emerges  from  this  book  seems  unexcited  about 
politics.  He  is  neither  conservative  nor  radical,  neither  royalist  nor  republican;  we 
are  told  -  correctly  -  that  he  is  not  a  political  propagandist,  that  "he  is  interested  in 
human  beings  caught  up  in  the  drama  of  power"  (61),  that  he  "avoided  controversy" 
(126),  and  that  the  manner  of  his  handling  of  political  questions  is  "typically  oblique 
and  elusive"  (160).  A  man  such  as  this  is  likely  to  have  fallen  into  a  doze  at  the 
deposition-trial  of  Richard  II.  Instructors  desirous  of  their  students'  engagement  with 
the  "political"  Shakespeare  would  be  better  off  with  a  livelier  book. 

PAUL  YACHNIN,  Wiîfrid  Laurier  University 


Collected  Words  of  Erasmus  Volume  27  <£  28,  Literary  and  Educational  Writings 
5  4  6\  cd.  A.  H.  T.  Levi.  Toronto  and  Buffalo:  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1986. 

These  two  volumes  of  the  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus  contain  the  most  important 
and  widely-read  of  the  great  humanist's  satires,  with  clear  and  accurate  English 
translations  based  on  the  most  recent  textual  studies,  and  generally  excellent 
introductions.  As  with  any  composite  work,  there  are  problems  for  the  reader,  who 
must  do  a  great  deal  of  flipping  back  and  forth  to  understand  it  all,  but  the  general 
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editor,  A.  H.  T.  Levi,  does  provide  a  superb  introduction  linking  the  books  and  satires 
and  explaining  what  satire  would  have  meant  to  Erasmus. 

While  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see  The  Praise  of  Folly  as  satiric,  works  like  the  lengthy 
and  turgid  Panegyric  for  Archduke  Philip  seem  considerably  less  so.  But  Professor  Levi 
argues  that  satire  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  imply  irony  or  humour,  drawing 
on  contemporary  French  sources,  he  tells  us  that  the  word  "came  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  comment  on  values  and  behaviour,  from  a  tentative  exploration  of  possible 
way  of  organizing  society  to  the  depiction  of  an  ideal  prince,  and  from  an  attack  on 
war  or  on  flattery  to  the  most  robust  forms  of  private  invective."  I  am  not  sure  this 
is  totally  convincing.  When  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote  of  satire  that  it  "sportingly  never 
leaveth  until  he  make  a  man  laugh  at  folly,  and  at  length  ashamed  to  laugh  at  himself, 
which  he  cannot  avoid,  without  avoiding  the  folly,"  he  obviously  expected  amusement 
with  his  moral  guidance.  And  irony  is  ubiquitous  in  Renaissance  writing. 

The  texts  are  arranged  in  chronological  sequence  and  so  reflect  the  development 
of  Erasmus's  style  (insofar  as  we  can  judge  reading  in  English),  his  thought  and  his 
confidence  in  his  own  authority  as  a  spokesman  for  culture  and  peace.  In  1504  the 
Panegyric  was  obviously  the  writing  of  an  impassioned,  as  yet  uninfluential  man, 
forced  to  flatter  the  powerful  in  an  effort  to  make  them  rule  the  world  as  they  should, 
the  task  that  Raphael  Hythloday  would  later  reject  as  useless.  In  1509  a  mature 
Erasmus,  invited  to  England  with  the  promise  of  a  new  golden  age,  could  write  more 
forcefully  the  deft  and  multilevel  satire  of  The  Praise  of  Folly ;  arguably  the  greatest 
satire  ever  written.  Even  greater  confidence  can  be  seen  in  1513  with  the  Julius 
Exclusus,  a  celebration,  no  less,  of  the  death  of  the  bellicose  Pope  Julius  and  implicitly 
the  accession  of  the  literate  Leo  X.  In  1515  and  1516  his  international  fame,  the 
favour  of  princes  and  the  Pope,  and  the  realization  that  every  throne  in  Europe  was 
occupied  by  a  Christian  humanist  led  to  unambiguous  exhortations  to  rulers  who 
just  might  listen,  before  power,  the  interests  of  corrupt  or  ignorant  courtiers,  and  "the 
sport  of  kings"  led  them  to  throw  away  their  new  dawn;  these  appeared  as  The 
Education  of  a  Christian  Prince  and  The  Complaint  of  Peace,  closely  related  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Adagia  and  to  that  other  humanist  enigma,  More's  Utopia.  Politics 
and  the  world  took  their  courses,  and  by  1528  the  respected  but  detached  Erasmus 
took  a  calmly  bemused  view  of  the  silliness  of  nationalism  and  even  educated 
humanity  in  the  Ciceronianus. 

The  introductions  by  the  individual  translators  of  the  works  deal  effectively  with 
occasion  and  composition  of  each  book,  the  revisions  or  expansions  of  the  text,  the 
historical  context,  and  purpose  and  meaning.  Only  Michael  J.  Heath,  however,  seems 
to  give  a  full  discussion  of  the  literary  form  of  the  work  he  translates,  setting  the 
much-disputed  Julius  Exclusus  among  similar  dialogues  of  the  time,  relating  it  to  the 
Lucianic  dialogues  that  Erasmus  and  More  had  translated  into  Latin,  and  discussing 
the  dialogue  form  as  used  by  Erasmus.  Unfortunately,  the  other  translators  in  general 
say  little  about  form. 
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The  satires  in  this  collection  occur  in  only  three  forms.  The  simplest  is  the 
compilation  of  adages  and  commentary,  a  type  of  writing  at  which  Erasmus  excelled, 
found  here  in  The  Education  of  a  Christian  Prince.  Its  advantage  lies  in  the  clarity  of 
moral  guidance  and  the  effect  on  the  reader  of  the  adages,  which  tend  naturally  to 
be  remembered.  The  dialogue  is  the  only  form  of  the  three  that  is  predictably 
humourous,  especially  with  its  roots  in  the  Colloquia  and  Lucian;  in  both  Julius 
Exclusus  and  the  Ciceronianus  Erasmus  could  produce  satiric  effect  by  caricaturing 
known  people,  having  them  make  typical  but  outrageous  statements  that  expose  their 
thoughts  to  ridicule,  and  putting  in  a  sort  of  chorus,  while  the  form  itself  links  the 
elevated  thought  of  the  Platonic  dialogue  with  the  blunt  common  sense  of  the 
Lucianic.  The  oration,  finally,  has  infinite  possibilities.  Mastering  rhetoric  was  the 
basis  of  education;  rhetoric  taught  infinite  numbers  of  devices  for  amusing  and 
winning  over  listeners.  The  form  is  so  unchangeable  and  so  tightly  structured  that 
it  lends  itself  to  self-parody,  as  in  the  deliberately  confusing  narratio  of  The  Praise  of 
Folly,  with  its  imitation  of  the  supposedly  inane  chatter  of  the  woman  speaker, 
intended  to  draw  in  the  very  readers  Erasmus  intended  to  attack,  and  in  the 
elusiveness  of  the  propositio.  The  Complaint  of  Peace  is  not  funny,  but  it  is  another 
oration  with  a  female  speaker.  Perhaps  all  this  is  too  obvious  to  need  stating,  and 
perhaps  the  editor  or  translators  felt  that  readers  should  make  such  observations  for 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  one  translator  found  room  to  discuss  form  and  did  it  very 
well,  and  I  think  that  these  volumes  would  have  been  improved  if  readers  had  been 
given  more  analysis  of  the  forms  by  scholars  whose  skill  in  Latin  and  knowledge  of 
each  text's  surroundings  would  certainly  have  made  them  better  students  of  Erasmus' 
use  of  genre  than  we  are. 

Betty  Radice  is  the  main  translator  in  these  volumes,  doing  the  Panegyric,  The 
Praise  of  Folly ;  and  A  Complaint  of  Peace,  three  orations,  all  concerned  with  the  use 
of  power  in  a  Christian  manner,  all  petitions  for  peace.  Of  the  first  she  remarks  that 
Erasmus  did  not  greatly  enjoy  writing  it,  and  indeed  the  modern  reader  is  not  likely 
to  enjoy  reading  it  either.  Her  text  of  The  Praise  of  Folly  is  a  revision  of  her  well-known 
and  admired  Penguin  edition  of  1971,  certainly  the  best  English  translation  for  our 
time,  and  her  introduction  skillfully  treats  a  number  of  features:  the  curious 
background  of  the  work  written,  Erasmus  would  have  us  believe,  at  More's  house 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  humanist  Henry  VIII,  its  complex  bibliographical 
history,  and  its  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  censors  and  critics,  not  to  mention  those 
who  just  do  not  understand  it  Her  introduction  to  the  Complaint  relates  it  nicely  to 
the  time  it  was  written,  when  hopes  for  peace  and  wise  government  and  fears  of 
failure  were  uppermost  in  Erasmus's  mind.  To  say  that  she  has  done  all  this  well 
will  surprise  no  one. 

Michael  J.  Heath  translated  the  infamous  Julius  Exclusus  alone  and  The  Education 
of  a  Christian  Prince  with  Neil  M.  Cheshire.  Both  translations  are  clear,  elegant,  and 
well  annotated.  Heath's  brilliant  introduction  to  the  Julius  is  in  my  opinion  the  best 
part  of  a  very  good  compilation. 
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Betty  I.  Knott's  translation  of  the  Ciceronianus  is  excellent,  with  a  clear  text  and, 
necessarily,  very  extensive  annotation.  Both  in  the  notes  and  in  the  splendid 
introduction,  she  has  combined  vast  learning,  skilled  use  of  language,  and  an 
undiminished  sense  of  fun,  as  Erasmus  himself  would  have  hoped. 

In  conclusion,  this  compilation  of  satiric  works  by  Erasmus  is  an  indispensable 
book  for  students  of  western  culture.  For  teachers  of  literature  especially,  it  stands 
as  a  guide  to  much  of  the  thought  of  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope, 
and  Swift;  our  reading  of  all  these  must  be  enriched  by  its  use. 

E.  J.  DEVEREUX,  University  of  Western  Ontario 


John  N.  King.  English  Reformation  Literature:  The  Tudor  Origins  of  the 
Protestant  Tradition.  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1982. 
Pp.xvi,  539. 

Those  of  us  who  once  formally  studied  the  literature  of  the  Renaissance  in  university 
undergraduate  English  courses,  and  those  of  us  who  now  teach  it  to  undergraduates, 
are  part  of  a  tradition  of  students  and  teachers  who  through  their  acceptance  and 
selection  of  "appropriate"  authors  and  works  of  the  period  perpetuate  what  the 
Marxists  might  call  an  ideological  bias  towards  Renaissance  literature.  This  ideology 
is,  in  large  measure,  based  on  what  we  have  been  told  to  accept  as  good  or 
representative  or  significant  literature  of  the  period.  The  period's  own  spokesman 
for  the  standard  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Sidney  the  theorist  defined  the  acceptable 
standard  of  literature  in  his  Apology  for  Poetry  and  Sidney  the  poet  put  the  standard 
into  practice  in  his  writing.  In  our  own  time  we  have  been  told  what  literature  of  the 
Renaissance  is  good  for  us  by  C.S.  Lewis  in  his  enormously  influential  study,  English 
Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Excluding  Drama.  Sidney  and  Lewis  share  the  same 
prejudices:  both  ,  further,  are  masters  of  the  sweeping  generalizations,  Sidney  in  his 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  anything  home-grown,  Lewis  in  his  apparent 
eagerness  to  use  the  adjective  "drab"  to  apply  to  those  literary  works  that  do  not  meet 
his  restrictive  categories. 

The  question  arises:  why  have  so  many  of  us  felt  the  need  to  become  members  of 
Sidney  and  Lewis'  party  without  perhaps  really  knowing  it?  Part  of  the  answer  to 
this  question  surely  has  to  do  with  the  wealth  of  material  that  the  Renaissance  period 
presents  us  with  and  the  need  to  condense  this  material  drastically  into  a  sort  of 
"Greatest  Hits  of  the  Renaissance"  for  the  purposes  of  an  eight-month  course.  Surely 
if  there  were  world  enough  and  time,  would  not  more  of  us  pay  greater  attention  to 
John  Bale's  The  Image  of  Both  Churches  or  Robert  Crowley's  Philargyrie  of  Greate 
Bretaynel  The  answer  to  this  question  is  probably  no.  For  without  proper  critical 
editions  of  these  Reformation  masterpieces,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  anyone  - 
except  perhaps  for  those  like  King  -  to  endure  the  rigours  of  the  microfilm  reader  in 
order  to  sample  the  other  traditions  that  stand  behind  -  or,  perhaps,  more  properly, 
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beneath  -  the  mainstream  represented  by  such  figures  as  Spenser,  Sidney,  Donne, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  so  on.  But  having  said  this,  I  recognize  that  I  have 
introduced  into  the  discussion  a  classic  example  of  the  chicken  and  egg  situation. 
My  point  is  that,  if  standard  editions  of  lesser-known  authors  of  the  period  were 
made  available,  these  lesser-known  authors  would  become  better  known  and  a  greater 
knowldege  of  the  richness  of  various  Renaissance  traditions  would  be  ours;  others 
might  argue  that  standard  editions  are  not  available  because  these  lesser-knowns  are 
deservedly  lesser  known  and  their  work  can  in  no  way  be  spoken  of  in  the  same 
breath  as  the  works  of  the  conventional  masters. 

In  his  book,  John  King  asks  the  following  question  about  the  Tudor  authors  and 
their  works  that  are  the  subject  of  his  study:  "How  could  so  many  authors  and  works, 
of  such  significance  and  influence,  remain  unknown  to  most  Renaissance  literary 
scholars."  Although  he  does  not  provide  any  more  of  a  complete  answer  to  this 
question  than  I  have,  he  does,  I  feel,  show  successfully  who  these  authors  are  and 
why  their  works  are  significant  In  the  central  part  of  his  study,  King  focuses  on  the 
major  literary  productions  of  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  (1547-1553)  and 
demonstrates  how  this  literature  "introduced  Protestant  themes  and  a  plain  style  that 
would  continue  to  influence  English  literature  throughout  most  of  the  seventeenth 
century."  King  pays  particular  attention  to  the  literature  of  the  reign  of  the  "young 
Josiah,"  largely  because  the  relaxation  of  censorship  regulations  brought  about  by 
the  King's  enlightened  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  led  to  a  significant  increase  in  the 
writing  and  publication  of  Protestant  literature.  By  literature  King  means  actual 
imaginative  creations  rather  than  simply  writing  in  general.  This  oasis  of  literature 
of  religous  protest,  directed  largely  against  conservative  Catholicism  and  in  favour 
of  simple  Biblical  wisdom,  was  essentially  unknown  in  Edward's  father's  time 
because  of  Henry's  religous  conservatism  and  greater  control  of  the  press.  What 
Edward's  short  reign  seemed  to  allow,  therefore,  was  a  freedom  of  imaginative 
expression  that  issued  in  a  number  of  significant  literary  productions. 

King's  book  is  divided  into  two  main  sections.  Part  one  entitled  "The  Reformation 
Background,"  is  a  survey  of  the  development  of  Protestant  thought,  its  encapsulation 
within  literature  during  Edward's  reign,  the  relationship  between  government, 
literature,  and  the  printing  press,  and  the  importance  of  the  Bible  as  the  main 
repository  of  source  material  for  Protestant  literary  works  of  the  period. 

The  second  part  entitled  "Literature  During  the  English  Reformation"  attempts 
to  provide  a  survey  of  "gospelling"  and  satirical  literature  in  its  various  genres:  poetry, 
drama,  and  dialogue,  to  name  only  three  of  the  more  popular  forms.  In  his 
commentary  on  the  myriad  of  satirical  literature  that  appeared  during  this  period 
and  that  was  directed  against  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and  practices,  King  adds 
significantly  to  the  old  but  still  valuable  work  done  by  Samuel  Tucker  in  his  work 
Verse  Satire  In  England  Before  the  Renaissance.  In  this  second  section  of  the  book, 
King  devotes  two  separate  chapters  to  two  of  the  giants  of  the  Tudor  Protestant 
literary  tradition,  Robert  Crowley  and  William  Baldwin.  His  chapter  on  Crowley, 
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and  particularly  that  section  devoted  to  the  "protestantization"  of  Piers  Plowman  and 
the  Piers  tradtion,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  sections  in  this  often  fascinating 
and  learned  book. 

Although  not  all  readers  will  want  to  spend  much  time  studying  the  five  appendices 
at  the  book's  conclusion  ("Reformation  Manuscript  Dedication;"  "Reformation 
Woodcuts;''  "The  Scottish  Propaganda  Campaign;"  "The  First  English  Metrical 
Psalter,"  "Robert  Crowley:  A  Bibliography,"),  many  will  find  a  wealth  of  interesting 
material  in  the  detailed  list  of  Reformation  Literary  Texts,  c.  1525-1575,  that  King 
compiles. 

The  weakest  part  of  this  book  is  found  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Continuities."  As 
I  have  already  suggested,  King  does  an  excellent  job  establishing  the  background 
and  demonstrating  the  existence  of  the  Protestant  literary  tradition  as  it  appeared 
during  Edward  VI's  reign.  He  is  less  successful,  however,  showing  in  detail  the 
influence  of  this  literature  on  the  so-called  mainstream  authors  of  the  Renaissance. 
In  part  the  chapter  entitled  "Continuities"  tries  to  demonstrate  this  influence  and 
pick  up  various  threads  of  influence  that  King  has  alluded  to  here  and  there  in  earlier 
chapters.  However,  the  complex  issue  of  influences  would  seem  to  require  more  than 
the  fifty  or  so  pages  that  King  gives  to  it.  What  is  called  for  is  another  book  dedicated 
soley  to  this  purpose.  It  would  serve  as  an  appropriate  companion  piece  to  this 
admirable  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  the  sixteenth  century  Protestant 
literary  tradition. 

In  1965,  James  K  McConica  in  English  Humanists  and  Reformation  Politics  Under 
Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI  established  the  historical  and  political  contexts  for  the 
humanist  movement  in  England.  In  his,  work  John  King  defines  the  literary  context 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  same  period.  Taken  together,  both  books  are  indispensable 
for  a  well-rounded  view  of  the  culture  of  an  often  neglected  period  of  English  literary 
History. 

DOUGLAS  H.  PARKER,  Laurentian  University 
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Pacific  Northwest  Conference 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Renaissance  Conference  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Victoria  on  March  16-18, 1989.  Twenty-minute 
papers  (or  abstracts)  on  all  aspects  of  the  Renaissance  are  invited.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Terry  G.  Sherwood,  Department  of  English,  Univer- 
sity of  Victoria,  Box  1700,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  2Y2.  Deadline,  December  31. 

Conference  on  Confraternities 

The  Toronto  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Colloquium  will  present  an 
interdisciplinary  conference  entitled  "Ritual  and  Recreation  in  Renaissance 
Confraternities,"  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Toronto  on  28-30  April,  1989. 
For  further  information,  contact  Konrad  Eisenbichler,  Victoria  College, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M5S  1K7. 

John  Donne  Conference 

The  John  Donne  Society  will  hold  its  fourth  conference  on  February  16-18, 
1989,  at  the  Gulfpark  Campus  of  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi. 
For  more  information,  write  Eugene  R.  Cunnar,  Department  of  English,  New 
Mexico  State  University,  Las  Cruces,  NM,  88003. 

South-Central  Renaissance  Conference 

The  South-Central  Renaissance  Conference  will  meet  March  30-April  1, 
1989,  at  Lamar  University.  Papers  on  the  following  special  topics  are  invited: 
Holy  Week  in  Art  and  Literature;  Masquerades  and  Festivals  in  the  Arts; 
Metaphors  of  Art  in  Drama/Metaphors  of  Drama  in  Art;  Iconography; 
Literature  and  Medicine;  Christian  Humanists  and  Their  Chief  Competitors. 
Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  program  chair:  Phoebe  Pinrad,  Department 
of  English,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH  43210.  The  deadline  is 
December  31. 
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Allegorica  Moves 

Allegorica,  an  annual  journal  devoted  to  medieval  and  Renaissance  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  has  recently  moved  to  Texas  A&M  University.  The 
new  editor  is  Craig  Kallendorf,  and  a  new  editorial  board  has  been  formed. 
The  journal  is  seeking  articles  for  its  1989  issue;  submissions  should  conform 
to  the  MLA  Style  Manual.  No  notes  or  book  reviews  can  be  accepted,  but 
articles  of  any  length,  preferably  in  English,  are  welcome.  Submissions  and 
inquiries  about  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  editor,  c/o  Department 
of  English,  Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station,  TX  77843. 

1989  Newberry  Conference 

The  Newberry  Library  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies  announces  the  1989 
conference,  "The  Intellectual  World  of  Seventeenth-Century  France:  Des- 
cartes in  Context,"  to  be  held  April  14-16,  1989  at  the  Newberry  Library. 
The  conference  will  consider  the  background  of  late  Renaissance  Human- 
ism, Scholasticism,  and  skepticism  in  which  the  thought  of  Descartes 
developed  and  changed.  For  further  information,  contact  the  Center  for 
Renaissance  Studies,  The  Newberry  Library,  60  West  Walton  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60610. 

CRSS  -  Senior  Fellowships 

The  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  at  Victoria  Univer- 
sity (in  the  University  of  Toronto)  offers  each  year  a  limited  number  of 
nonstipendiary  post-doctoral  Senior  Fellowships.  The  Fellowships  are  in- 
tended primarily  for  scholars  from  outside  the  Toronto  area  who  wish  to 
make  more  than  passing  use  of  the  Centre's  collection  in  pursuit  of  some 
reserach  project;  and  who  would  be  willing  from  time  to  time  to  share 
informally  their  knowledge  and  discuss  their  research  with  fellow  scholars 
and  students  within  the  Toronto  academic  community.  The  fellowships 
carries  with  it  access  to  specially  reserved  working  space  in  the  Centre,  as 
well  as  membership  in  the  Victoria  College  Senior  Common  Room.  Fellows 
also  have  free  access  to  other  research  libraries  whose  collections  comple- 
ment our  own.  Those  interested  should  write  to  the  Director,  Centre  for 
Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies,  Victoria  University,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada  M5S  1K7. 
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